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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


|.—New Members. 


Tha following members joined the Institution between the let January 19}4 and 
the 15th March 1914, inclusive:— 
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Lieut. H. R. Talbot. Captain H. A. Morgan. 
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Major Hi. R. Cumming. Captain C, W. B. Birdwood. 
Major R, L. McClintock. Captain C. D. Roe. 


ll._—Tactical Problems. 


In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution to members only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include criticisms and 
solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 23 schemes are now 
available. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions, 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 


l1l._—Military History Papers. 


(+) {n order to assist officers in the study of military history, the Institution 
has for issue, to members only sets of questions on selected campaigns. The 
following papera are now availabie:— 

(a) One paper on the Waterloo Cainpaign. 

(6) Three papers on Callweil's Small Wars. 

(c) Two papers on the atrategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 
(a) Three papers on the battles of the Russo Japanese War, 
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Hl.—Continued. 
(6) Two papers on the Afghan War, 1879-80 
(f) Two papers on the Crimean War. 
(g) One paper on the Indian Mutiny. 
(kh) One paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1861-62. 


(i) One paper on the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of Konig- 
gratz, inclusive. 


(j ) Oue paper on the Jena Campaign, 1806. 


() Other papers on the Campaign of 1806, the Shenandoah Valley Cam- 


paign, the Bohemian Campaign 1866, and the Franco-German War 
1870-7), will shortly be ready, 


The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism by fully | 
qualified officers selected by the Council. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and anawers 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 


(it) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenandoah Valley Campaign from April 
1861 to June 1862, and the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the battle of Koniggratz, 
inclusive, can be obtained from the Secretary. Price one rupee each. 


1V.—Roll of Members, 


Copies of the Roll of Members, corrected to Ist June 1913, are available. 
Price Rs. 1 per copy, per V, P. Post. 


V.—Premia for Articles in the Journal. 


As it does not seem to be generally known that articles are paid 
for, members are informed that a sum of approximately Rs. 400 is 


awarded for articles and reviews published in each Quarterly 
Journal. 


Vi—Library Catalogue. 


The library catalogue revised up to Ist November 1912 with correction slips 
up to date is available. Members requiring copies should kindly inform the Secre- 
tary. Lists of books since received are published quarterly with the Journal. 


Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-4-0 by V. P P. 
Vil.—Library. 


Several instances lave occurred lately of members who have asked fcr, books 
from the library. having refused to accept them on delivery by V.P. P. Mem. 
bers are therefore informed that whon books asked for are out at the time of 


receipt of the request, they are recalled under Library Rule No. 6 a fortnight 
after issue and sent to them on receipt. 


If no instructions are received that they will not be wanted unless received 


within a certain time, members will be held liable for the postage, whether they 
refuse them on delivery or not 


Vill.— Purchase of Books. 


The United Service Institution is prepared to consider lists of books 
from any divisional, brigade, regimental or other library. 


Secretaries of libraries who have any books for sale are invited to send the 


list, with price asked noted against each book, to the Secret : é 
Institution of India, Simla. retary, United Service 


for sale 
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IX.—Books presented to Library. 


The acknowledgments of the Council for the following presentations are hereby 
recorded: — 


Presented by the 34th (P.A.V.0.) Poona Horse, 


“The Historical Records of the 34th (Prince Albert Victor's Own) Poona 
Horse.’ 


Presented by the Commandant, 8rd Sappers and Miners, 
“ A Short Record of the Services of the 3rd Sappers and Miners.” 


Presented by the 22nd Sam Browne's Cavalry (FF .) :— 
‘“ History of the 2nd Panjab Cavalry.” 


X.—Gold Medal Prize Essay. 


Tho Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 1913-14 
the following :— 


“The tactics of street fighting as applied to Eastern Countries.” 
The following are the conditions of the competition: 


(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the Civil Administration, 
the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 

(2) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in duplicate. 

@) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work is to be 
quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, and 
enclosed with the essuy there should be sent a sealed envelope with the moto 
written on the outside and tiie name of the competitor inside. 

(5) Esszys will not be accepted unless received by Secretary on or before the 
30th June 1914. 

(6) Eskays will be submitted for adjudication to referees chosen by the 
Council. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the best essay is 
not of a snfficient standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced at a Council 
Meeting to be held in August or September 1914. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the United Service 
Institution of India, absolutely, and authors will not be at liberty to make any use 
whatsoever of their essays without the sanction of the Council. ; 

(9) Essays must not exceed 15 pagesof the size and style of the Journal, 
exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 


X!.—Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 

The Council will award the sum of Rs. 150 each, onthe usual conditions, for 
the best essays sent in from members of the Northern and Southern Armies by 
the 3lst December 1914, on subjects selacted by their respective Army Com- 
manders. 

The following subjects have been selected :— 

Northern Army.— The physical training and man-mastership of the soldier 
(British and Indian) in India.”’ 

Southern Army.—(WNot yet notified). 


XlI.—Regulations of the U. S. |. of I. 


As several amendments have lately been made. to the Rules and Bylaws 


of the Institution, they have been reprinted and copies were circulated with 
the Journal for January 1914. 


Xl1!_—Quarterly Summary. 

A new feature was introduced in the October Journal, 1913, namely, a sum- 
mary of news of military interest. It is intended chiefly for those out of India 
or otherwise out of touch with the Army. It is at present only a beginning, but 


it is hoped that it will in due course form a valuable addition to the Journal when 
the idea has assumed a definite form. 
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X1V.—Army Lists. 


The Institution is prepared to supply to members and units typed extracts 
or printed facsimile pages from old Army Lista, from the date of their being 
raised, for all units of the Indian Army at the following rates :— 


Typed copy of each original page in Army List we Re. | 
Printed facsimile copy of ewch original page in Army Lsist wo Ra 2 
Binding, if required vo OXTIA, 


XV.—Madras Army, drawings of old regimental uniferms, 
badges, colours. 


The Institution has official designs for the dress of Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry Units of the old Madras Army for the period about 1840—50; also the 
sanctioned designs for the buttons and baages of each regiment and numerous 
sketches of the same, and of regimental colours sent up for sanction, are available, 


Any unit which wishes to have their own designs may receive them on 
application. But. as there is only otié copy of the authorised dress of each arm 


at that period, these can be reproduced, if sevétal units wish to have them 
and agtee to bear a sharé of the cost. 


XVi.—Contributions to the Journal. 


With referencé té Atmy Regulations, Iidia, Volume IT, paragraph 483, 
and Kiog’s fegulations, paragraph 453, a& alnended by Army Order 340 of 
1913, intending contributors to the Journal of the United Service listitution 
of India are informed that action to obtain the sanction of His Exceilency 
the Comthander-in-Chief to the publication of any article it the Journal of the 
United Service Inatitution of India will be taken by the Committee. Contribu- 
tors are, therefore, responsible that the sanction of their immediate superior has 
beeh Obtained, and this should be noted on all articles sent for publication, Arti- 
cles need not be submitted in duplicate. 


. Contributors are requested to have thet articles either typed or 
printed, 
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Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1913. 


‘By Capram A. H. W. Exras. 
1st K. G. O. Gurkha Rifles, 
Adjudged second 1n Order of Merit. 


Motto: “ Fac ET Spero.” 

Examine the application of the main principles laid down in 
Field Service Regulations, I, Chapter VII (the battle), to the con- 
ditions of a campaign in a terrain similar to that of Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan, against an army organized on modern principles. 


The subject of this essay resolves itself naturally into two 
main questions. 

First, what are the outstanding features of the terrain from 
the point of view of the soldier ? 

As it 1s convenient, on account of the varying nature of 
terrain, to adopt some sort of general classification, this question 
will be treated with reference to the two extremes, (1) The Moun- 
tains, and (2) The Plains. 

This -classification will be adhered to throughout the essay. 
The second point to be considered is, in what respects does the 
topography of the country affect the application of the principles 
laid down for our guidance in battle. 
‘I.—The ground from a Military point of view. 
(x). The Mountains, 
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Broadly speaking, localities of military importance are culti- 
vated districts situated in the wider valleys or at the junction of 
several valleys. The roads between these important points pass 
over physical obstacles or through barren districts by lines of 
least resistance. Generally speaking, therefore, where roads do 
not exist the country 1s practically impassible to any but small 
bodies of troops. 


The roads, such as they are, pass, as a rule along a succession 
of valleys and over passes in the intervening mountain chains, 


Some of the valleys are wide, well watered, highly cultivated 
and yield sufficient supplies for a large force. Others are little 
more than narrow ravines and yield barely sufficient for the 
wants of the inhabitants. 


At times some of the valleys narrow down to a gorge between 
inaccessible cliffs, twenty yards or less apart. 

At others the surrounding hills are easily accessible and offer 
no serious obstacle to the free movement of troops. 

In some of the wider valleys troops can move on a broad 
front, but, in the more fertile districts, orchards, stone walls and 
irrigation canals tend to restrict movement off the road. 

In the narrower valleys suitable camping grounds are few and 
far between, and a force of any size is forced to string out its 
bivouacs to considerable depth. 

Good water is generally plentiful in the valleys, and grazing 
for transport animals can usually be reckoned on for a limited 
time. Fuel, however, is often lacking altogether and is generally 
confined to small bushes growing on the hillsides, 

The passes vary from an easy ascent onto an open undulat- 
ing plateau, which offers no obstacle to movement off the road, 
to a mountain track barely possible for horses and flanked by 
inaccessible heights. 

Though the principal passes are undoubtedly points of 
military importance, their value is in many instances discounted 
by the fact that alternative routes exist. _In some cases equally 
good passes cross the same range, and in others, tracks and 
water-courses afford means of approaching and overcoming the 
obstacle, 
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The terrain off the main channels of communication is, as 
has already been remarked, a tangled mass of mountains, travers- 
ed only by difficult paths and tracks. 


- 


The rivers are, for the most part, only serious obstacles in 
their lower reaches or when they happen to be in flood. When 
their waters are confined by narrow gorges, however, they become 
typical mountain torrents. 


The nature of the roads, by restricting the volume of traffic, 
limits the size of a force that can move concentrated, and because 
of the limited number of roads the difficulty of collecting and 
distributing supplies is great. Districts upon which a force of any 
size can subsist are the exception and not the rule, so that the 
supply difficulty, as well as the nature of the road imposes res- 
trictions upon rate of movement. 


Problems connected with movement are thus complicated by 
difficulties of maintenance, and before a force can be moved any 
distance various points may have to be considered. 

Perhaps there is a river to cross, which at that particular 
period of the year is liable to flood. There may be no bridging 
material near at hand and transport difficulties may prevent the 
despatch of materials with the force. Or perhapsa difficult pass 
has to be crossed up which field guns must be hauled by hand. 

Or again, the district to be passed through may be so barren 
that supplies have to accompany the force or be collected at cer- 
tain points en route, to the detriment of secrecy. 

Perhaps the route passes through a series of narrow ravines 
and deep gorges so that the march has to be made on a narrow 
front throughout. 

A force beyond a certain size may therefore have to move in 
groups as described in Field Service Regulations, I, 23 (2) with 
consequent loss in readiness and fighting power. 

Then again the actual state of the road has to be considered. 
If not possible for carts or camels, how long will it take to make 
it so? Whether to depart from the normal organization in order 
to adapt the force to existing circumstances or to expend time and 
labour in efforts to improve matters, is a question that may have 


to be decided. 
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The general military effect of this terrain is to make opera- 
tions somewhat analogous to street fighting on a large scale. 

The main streets overlooked by buildings are the valleys 
along which pass the principal routes; the side streets are the 
tracks leading from one main route to another, and the barricades 
are the physical obstacles which block the roads. 


(2) The Plains. 
Their general character is as follows :— 


The country is far more open than the mountains and, al- 
though hills are by no means entirely absent, they take the form 
of outcrops from neighbouring main ranges and do not entirely 
dominate the character of the country. Movement is not con- 
fined by physical obstacles to certain well defined limits, but 
water is generally the deciding factor and large forces are limited 
in their scope of action by its presence in sufficient quantity. 

Rivers are numerous and in some cases unfordable, and may 
therefore be regarded as obstacles, but the majority can be cross- 
ed without much difficulty except in the flood season, 

Supplies are more abundant than in the mountains, and 
provided time is allowed for their collection, can generally be 
made available in sufficient quantities fora large force. Fodder 
for animals is, however, often a difficulty, and, as in the moun- 
tains, fuel is generally scarce. 

Where it is cultivated the country is much intersected by ir- 
rigation canals and stone walls, so that, without previous prepar- 
ation, it is better to keep to the road when on the march. 

Away from cultivation, however, the country is generally 
open, with either a sandy, stony or gravelly surface and is often a 
level or gently undulating plain over which all three arms can 
move easily in any formation. . 

Occasionally marshy ground is met with and sometimes 
numerous water-courses spoil the going. Generally speaking, 
however, with reconnaissance and a certain amount of prepara- 
tion, marches can be made on a broad front. 

Where there is water there is usually plenty of room to 
camp, so that difficulties in keeping a force concentrated are nat 
nearly so great as in the mountains. 
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On the whole, so far as the terrain itself is likely to influence 
military operations, the plains closely approximate the terrain of 
a civilized theatre of war. 

The most notable difference is that movement is not practi- 
cally unlimited in its scope, but is dependent upon the question 
of supply and water. 

II. Application of principles in a mountainous country. 

re wee... Von Clausewitz wrote that “In mountains obstacles 
to movement preponderate” (Book V, chapter XVII), and a refer- 
ence to campaigns which have been fought in a mountainous 
theatre of war will prove the truth of this assertion. 

I will therefore deal first with the question of movement and 
discuss the principles which govern the approach march towards 
the enemy. 

(1) The Approach March. 

Field Service Regulations I, Section 102 (2), gives two ways 
of preparing for the delivery of a decisive blow against the enemy. 

The point where the blow is to be dealt may be predeter- 
mined and success “sought by means of a converging movement 
of separated forces, so timed as to strike the enemy’s front and 
flank or flanks simultaneously, few, if any, reserves being retained 
in hand by the commander-in-chief,” or it may be left open unt:! 
the situation has developed by preparatory action by a part of 
the force only, “while the commander keeps a large reserve in 
his own hands with which eventually to force the decision.” 

The same section, paragraph (3), tells us that manceuvring 
power and ground are among the factors affecting the form the 
battle takes. 

I shall accordingly discuss which of the above two forms 
should be applied, when fighting in the terrain under considera- 
tion— 

For the sake of brevity I shall refer to a converging move- 
ment of separated forces as the “‘German method,” and the other 
as “ The French method.” 

(a2) The French Method. 

In this the advanced troops, subsequently re-inforced as may 
be necessary, find the enemy, drive in his advanced troops and by 
their preparatory action force him to disclose his dispositions. 
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Assuming that one of the enemy’s flanks then becomes the 
main objective, the remainder of the force, pivoting on the 
advanced troops, is directed against the decisive point. 


The advanced troops meanwhile hold the enemy and prevent 
his manceuvring in order to meet the new situation which thus 
arises. 

The decisive point is selected by the light of information 
gained in the course of the preparatory action and the reserve 
is kept well in hand until it is time to deliver the decisive attack. 

In order to deal effectively with the situation in this manner 
the general reserve must be concentrated and ready to move 
rapidly in any required direction. 

This can be done ina terrain devoid of serious obstacles and 
with a large number of roads, but in the mountains the small 
number of suitable roads makes this, in the case of a large force, 
a very difficult matter. 

Within the frontage of a single body of troops there will 
probably be available only one road to advance along and to 
use as a channel of supply, whilst the nature of the road will 
probably entail movement on a narrow front and in considerable 
depth. A narrow front and great depth, however, detract from 
the power of rapid deployment. 

It is well therefore, to examine the disadvantages entailed 
in the French form of advance by slowness in deployment, espe- 
cially when aiming a blow at one of the enemy’s flanks. 


During the progress of the preparatory action and the 
gaining of information necessary to enable the commander to 
form his plan of battle, the advanced troops will draw a con- 
siderable portion of the encmy’s fighting strength against them- 
selves. 

It is, therefore, important that once a fight has been decided 
upon, pressure should be applied as soon as possible along the 
whole front, in order to afford the advanced troops some relief 
and to prevent their having to give way before superior strength. 

If the advanced troops do not at least maintain their posi- 


tion until the commander's plan has developed, they fail in their 
function of holding the enemy to his ground. 
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Section 102 (2) tells us that “ columns should not leave their 
march formations until the commander has formed his plan of 
battle or until the action of the advanced troops shows that de- 
ployment is necessary.” If, therefore, the act of deployment takes 
too long, the advanced troops may have to sustain unsupported 
the whole weight of the enemy’s onslaught, which may prove a 
heavier burden than they can bear. 


If to avoid this danger the advanced troops are unduly 
strong at the outset, or if they are subsequently reinforced so as 
to reduce the number available for the decisive attack, the com- 
mander loses the power of controlling the course of events. 


If, on the other hand, the commander deploys before the 
information at his disposal enables him to draw up a definite 
plan, he allows the preliminary combats to influence the subse- 
quent course of the battle, and Section ror (1) tells us that these 
preliminary combats should only be regarded as a means to an 
end. 


A premature deployment may also lead to the committal of 
the bulk of the force, so that changes in accordance with subse- 
quent events may be impossible, especially on difficult ground. 


Even if the enemy does not attack the advanced troops, if 
the latter do not succeed in keeping him to his ground, a radical 
change may occur in the situation while the deployment is_ being 
carried out. 


It is true that as Section 102 (2) tells us, time can be saved 
by moving units direct “ from the line of march into their posi- 
tion in the deployed line.” In the terrain we are considering, this 
will often be the only course to follow, as lack of space may pre- 
clude a formation of assembly. 


It is probable also that in some cases units will not be made 
to close up beyond the point where roads, tracks or nullahs, as 
the cases may be, branch off in likely directions. This will tend 
to reduce the time occupied in deploying. 


The act of pivoting on the advanced troops, however, entails 
movement at an angle to the original line of advance on the part 
of the general reserve. 
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Generally speaking movement is only easy in the valleys or 
on the lower slopes of the hills, so that to move in a direction 
oblique to the original line of advance may mean having to cross 
difficult ground. 

Deployment and the development of the attack, if against 
one of the enemy’s flanks, will therefore generally be slow, unless 
the surrounding country happens to be exceptionally easy for 
troops to move over. 

If, however, the commander intends to make a decisive at- 
tack against that portion of the enemy’s line, towards which the 
main route followed directly leads, with a view to breaking his 
army in two, deployment may be a somewhat simpler operation. 

Instead of pivoting on the advanced troops, while they hold 
the enemy to his ground, the general reserve will move directly 
to their support. The capacity of the avenues of approach will 
then decide what number of troops can be got to the front within 
a certain time, but their influence upon the course of events will 
depend largely upon whether there is space available for their 
deployment. 

If there is not, then the leading troops must stake out and 
hold sufficient space for the deployment of the remainder, in the 
same way as Marshal Lannes did at Jena. In these circumstances 
the advanced troops can be in greater strength than is advis- 
able when the general reserve comes into action at a distance 
from where collision with the enemy first takes place. 

If this course is adopted, also, there need be no awaiting 
events on the part of the commander, but having selected the 
decisive point at the outset, troops can be disposed in accordance 
with this plan from the very beginning. 

From the point of view of the approach march, therefore, to 
aim at cutting the enemy’s forces in two appears to be more 
suited to the mountains than an eccentric movement against 
his flank. 

The factors which affect the adoption of the French method 
are therefore briefly as follows :— 

(1) Difficulties in the movement and maintenance of a force 
on a single road and the consequent limitations to the size of 


such a force. 
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(2) The difficulty of lateral! movement off the line of march. 

(3) The slowness of deployment which may expose the lea- 
ding troops to defeat in detail before support can be given them. 

(4) Direct attack with the object of cutting the enemy’s 
line in two appears more suitable than movements outwards 
from the line of march against the enemy’s flank or flanks. 

(b) The German Method. 

In this the different columns start from different points but 
each moves by a road which leads towards where the enemy is 
most likely to be found. 

Under certain circumstances this may have an element of 
danger, in that, should the enemy not be found where he is exe 
pected, the force is committed to a false move. 

In this terrain, however, movements are limited to certain 
lines, and an enemy’s whereabouts can be foretold with certainty. 

One great advantage of this course is that the army as a 
whole enjoys the administrative convenience of dispersal up to 
the actual meeting with the enemy, the object being to bring the 
columns upon the enemy simultaneously. 

In the mountains, therefore, where the problems connected 
with movement and maintenance are such dominant factors, any 
expedient that reduces the size of the columns has much to re- 
commend it. 

There are still, nevertheless, certain disadvantages and dan- 
gers to be considered. 

The enemy may fall upon one of the columns with a super- 
ior force while the advance of the others is held up. 

In the mountains especially, where a few men posted.so as to 
command narrow approaches can delay the advance of a relative- 
ly large force, there seems all the more chance of this being 
successfully done. We must remember however, that small 
detached bodies can delay but they cannot stop an active and 
determined enemy. 

In the mountains, if one way is impossible there is usually 
some other way round. Also, troops which have been givena 
defensive part of this nature to play, are likely to realise fully 
the danger of being cut off on broken and intricate ground, a 
fact which will tend to detract from their delaying effect. 
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Then again there is the difficulty of ensuring co-operation 
between the various columns. This will no doubt be increased 
in a mountainous terrain, where so many elements of uncertainty 
affect movement, but visual signalling, aircraft and other means 
of communication should ensure the columns acting in concert. 

Another possible disadvantage is that once the composition 
of the various columns has been fixed, and the advance begun, 
changes will be difficult owing to the general scarcity of lateral 
communications, The enemy may thus learn early the strength 
of each column and arrange his dispositions accordingly. 

If, however, every column acts with vigour and shows a pro- 
per offensive spirit, the concentration of the enemy against one 
column should, by a corresponding reduction in the opposition 
against others, enable headway to be made by the forceasa 
whole. 

To turn to the advantages of the German method, the diffi- 
culty of striking at an enemy’s flank from a central position when 
formed in depth was discussed under the French method. 

The German method avoids these difficulties, yet enables 
the full available strength to be utilized. 

The enemy is in all probability not strong everywhere, con- 
sequently if the various columns apply “ gradually increasing 
pressure at all points” one of them will probably strike a weak 
point in his armour. Oncethe enemy’s front has been pierced 
or his rear is threatened his whole line must give way. 

Owing to the difficult country off the main roads, the pos- 
sibility of closing in and surrounding the column that has suc- 
ceeded in forcing its way through, is remote, especially if the 
other columns fulfill their part of “attracting the enemy’s atten- 
tion and holding him to the ground.” 

One of the elements of successful handling of troops when 
on the interior line, is the power of rapidly transferring troops 
from one point to another. 

This is difficult to do in the mountains. 

The German method thus appears to be the better suited to 
a mountainous terrain and will probably be the one adopted by 
both forces. I will accordingly examine how the principles in- 
volved can best be applied. 
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If we imagine two forces to be street fighting along several 
parallel streets, the general result will depend upon the aggregate 
of successes gained. If the advance in one street is checked 
by a barricade or for other reasons, success in a neighbouring 
street will turn the barricade and in any case will relieve the 
pressure ; and so on, until the whole of one force has eventually 
to give way. 

Von Clausewitz wrote that in a mountainous terrain there is 
“a tendency to lower the influence of the supreme command, in- 
creasing in like manner the independent action of subordinates.” 

An essential element in success is therefore that each column 
acts with the greatest vigour, as any relaxation of effort on the 
part of one column may enable the enemy to detach troops in 
order to increase the opposition against one of the others. 

Whenever the enemy is met, each column must attract the 
full attention of the hostile troops in its own front, hold them 
to their ground and wear down their power of resistance, so that 
victory will be gained by the “culmination of gradually in- 
creasing pressure relentlessly applied to the enemy at all points, 
from the moment when contact with him is first obtained.” 

It is therefore more important in the mountains than 
elsewhere that all commanders “act with energy, perseverance 
and resolution.” 

(2.) The Principles of Attack and Defence in a mountainous 
country. 

(a.) The Attack. 


We are told in Field Service Regulations, Section 102, (3) 
that it is usually wiser to direct the decisive blow against the 
enemy’s flank or flanks. Unless, however, some of the available 
avenues of approach either lead round the enemy’s position, or 
direct to one of his flanks, the attempt to do so will entail 
leaving the main routes and committing a portion of the force 
to difficult country. 

The operation of breaking through the enemy’s line is, on the 
other hand, attended by fewer dangers in a mountainous terrain 
than elsewhere, owing to the difficulty of closing in and sur- 
rounding the body that has succeeded in penetrating to within 
the main position. Also, as movement is so tied down to certain 
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definite lines and as each force operates along a continua- 
tion of the other’s line of advance, it is probable that the 
issue will be decided more by fighting than by manceuvring, 
each force trying to find and break through a joint in the other’s 
armour. Each force will probably engage the enemy along 
his whole front, in greatest strength against the most important 
point, not so much with the object of overwhelming him every- 
where, as with the object of beating him somewhere. 

A number of definite objectives are thus allotted to dif- 
ferent bodies of troops, each body assigned to a distinct tactical 
operation under one commander. 

In this manner, also, is the principle applied of “ gradually 
increasing pressure relentlessly applied to the enemy at all 
points.” 

A most important factor is co-operation between the separ- 
ated columns, and co-operation is so largely dependent upon 
the service of intelligence and inter-communication that “sys- 
tematic arrangements for obtaining, sifting and transmitting in- 
formation” must be made. : 

One expedient in the hills is for parties to be sent up com- 
manding heights from which a good view of the surrounding 
country can be obtained. Signallers should be included, so that 
these heights, besides serving the acquisition of information, can 
be used as visual signalling stations, from which information 
can be sent to the various columns. These points are also useful 
as transmitting stations. 

Parties should consist of mounted men if the commanding 
points are at a distance, the men dismounting and going on foot 
when the ground becomes too difficult for horses. 

The principle of supporting the advance by covering fire 
of troops in rear 1s especially important in a mountainous ter- 
rain, as sometimes, owing to the shape of the ground, the enemy’s 
position is not visible from the point of view of the advancing 
troops. 

From the foot of a high hill the attackers may not be able 
to bring fire to bear upon the defenders posted in rear of the 
forward crest, consequently fire superiority must be gained 
through the agency of the troops detailed to give covering fire. 
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When the assault is being delivered these troops must ensure 
that the enemy is forced to keep behind cover, in order that the 
assaulting troops may get to within charging distance witha 
minimum of lass. 

In the same way the covering troops must be prepared to 
deal with counter-attacks on the part of the defenders. The 
covering troops are more likely to be aware of their inception 
than those actually advancing, who may at that moment happen 
to be on low ground from which little can be seen of the enemy. 

Thus fire and movement need to be very carefully adjusted 
between the troops giving covering fire and those advancing to 
the assault. 

Covering fire is made easier inthe hills by the fact that 
troops on commanding ground have a good view, that there is 
little danger of firing into their own troops and that fire can be 
kept up during the assault until the last minute. 

For the purpose of giving support to the assault, great use 
can generally be made of machine guns, both to give covering 
fire and to check attempted counter-attacks. : 

The counter-attack, like the attack, will probably be tied 
to certain well defined lines which alone favour rapid movement. 
In some cases, also, the front of the counter-attack will perforce 
be narrow. Machine guns should then be posted so as to com- 
mand the issues of which the counter-attack is bound to make use. 

In addition to this, opportunities for concealed advance 
should be made use of by machine guns in the hills, so that their 
fire can come as a surprise from comparatively close range. 

For the assault, the only bodies likely to know when the 
time is ripe for its delivery will be those covering the advance 
with their fire and those nearest the enemy’s position. The co- 
vering troops obviously cannot leave their positions at this 
moment, so that the impulse for the assault will generally come 
from the most advanced troops. Use must, however, be made of 
the communication service to ensure that troops in rear press on 
and give the assault additional impetus and support. 

As regards the part the artillery can play in the fight, the 
pasitions of the field artillery will depend to a great extent upon 
the ground and the difficulty and time required in bringing the 
guns into action. 
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Positions for field guns will generally entail time for their 
occupation, as well as some preparation, so that when guns have 
been brought into position and are ready to open fire, they pro- 
bably cannot be moved forward to a fresh position and thence 
support the advance, without some loss of time. 

The gun positions must therefore be very carefully selected 
in the first instance and chosen with a view to supporting the ad- 
vance and checking any counter-attacks the enemy may attempt. 
The necessity for keeping up the fire of the guns until the final 
stage of the assault must also be remembered. 

Guns should therefore be placed as far to the front as is com- 
patible with safety. 

In order to cover the movements of the attacking troops the 
artillery must aim at making untenable those of the enemy’s 
works that are sited low with a view to commanding the ap- 
proaches. It should also aim at keeping the enemy from estab- 
lishing himself on the forward slopes of the position for this pur- 
pose. 

If the artillery succeeds in doing this, and the troops giving 
covering fire do likewise, the assaulting troops should be able 
to get close up to the enemy's main position without suffering 
heavy loss from his frre. 

Artillery should be specially on the look out for portions of the 
enemy’s line that can be enfiladed from the point of view of their 
own position, as irregularities in the ground will probably lead 
to irregularities in the enemy’s line, and thus provide a number 
of salients. 

- Mountain guns should be able to follow the firing line and 
give the attacking troops close support. They should also be 
able to move under cover to points whence they can, by their 
fire assist in the pursuit of the enemy. 

Cavalry will be able to co-operate with the other arms more 
by dismounted than by mounted action, as the ground will 
generally not be suited to the latter. 


Full use can, however, be made of their mobility, which will 


enable them to reach distant points with greater rapidity than 
infantry. | 
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They can thus in the preliminary stages of the fight do much 
in the way of reconnaissance. By holding defiles and denying to 
the enemy's advanced troops access to points from which the at- 
tackers’ movements can be seen, they can also form a very effec- 
tive screen. 

Their use in occupying commanding heights in order to 
see the movements of the enemy has already been mentioned. 

During the attack they can co-operate by seizing points be- 
yond the limits of the enemy’s flanks and so turn his position. 
They can block defiles and passes in order to prevent wide 
detours being made against the attacker’s flanks, and, in the pur- 
suit of the enemy, they can, by blocking means of escape, keep 
the enemy to certain lines and thus prevent his evading the 
pursuers, 

(b) The Defence. 

The conditions that make the German form of advance 
preferable to the French, will tend to influence the form of 
the counter-attack in the same direction. 

In order to make the counter-attack strong and sudden, and 
to ensure that its full power is speedily developed, it must start 
from different points simultaneously, and, as in the attack, 
engage the enemy in the most direct manner possible, rather than - 
swing outwards from the position and endeavour to turn one of 
his flanks, 

The theatre of war will tend to narrow the possible lines of 
operation. Time should consequently be available for pre- 
paration ; and asthe natural lie of the ground is favourable to 
defence, should be devoted to doing everything possible for the 
furtherance of the counter-attack on these lines. 

As the greater difficulties to be overcome by both the attack 
and counter-attack will be of the nature of obstacles to move- 
ment, time at the disposal of the defence should be utilized 
in preparing the ground so as to assist movement in every way 
possible. 

As the enemy’s line of attack can be foreseen, the direction 
of the counter-attack can also be foreseen to a great extent, and 
by making all possible preparations for its delivery, it should 
start with much:in its favour. 
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The more difficult the ground the greater is the advantape of 
knowing it thoroughly, so that full use can be made of its 
capacity for increasing the difficulties of the enemy. <A thorough 
reconnaissance must therefore be made by the defenders. 

As regards the position itself, the pivot points will usually 
be on commanding ground, so that movement, easier on lower 
levels, can be supported by covering frre. 

Von Clausewitz wrote (Book V Chapter XVII) that ina 
mountainous country “one point commands another,” a fact 
which should be made full use of by the defence, provided the 
details of the ground are properly studied. 

“ Command ” in this sense does not necessarily mean “ above.” 

To reach the position the enemy will probably have to pass 
places of the nature of a defile. He should therefore be met with 
a heavy fire when emerging from such points. The enemy’s ad- 
vance will also probably lead him over ridges and crest lines, 
so that excellent targets should be presented to troops suitably 
posted, and the enemy’s further progress stopped. 

In siting trenches they must therefore be arranged not only 
to give each other mutual support in a horizontal sense, by com- 
manding each others respective dead ground, but in a vertical 
sense as well. 


If this is done a low sited trench commanding low lying 
approaches to the position can be occupied, provided supporting 
trenches are sited so as to deny ground commanding the lower 
ones to bodies of the enemy. Whae->>ver, therefore there is ground 
that the enemy is likely to occupy and which would otherwise 
be to his advantage to hold, it should be made into a Spion Kop 
for him. 


The more irregular the front of the position, the more liable 
is it to be enfiladed and portions of it isolated. The principle 
that salients and advanced posts should not be held with the sole 
object of denying ground to the enemy, should therefore be 
almost invariably applied in a mountainous terrain. 


It may not therefore be possible to deny certain ground to 
the enemy, but if that is the case, arrangements must be made 
that his onward advance is not possible without heavy less. 
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The factors governing the co-operation of the three arms in 
the attack will very similarly affect the defence. 

(c) General remarks on fighting in a mountainous terrain. 
We are told in Field Service Regulations that decisive success 
may sometimes be gained with less loss and more certainty by 
awaiting an attack, especially if we can choose and deliberately 
occupy a position which the enemy must attack, provided of 
course that we do not abandon the offensive spirit. 

We are also told that where the nature of the theatre of war 
so narrows the possible lines of operation, the enemy’s movement 
can be foretold within definite limits, and positions may be 
prepared long in advance. Consequently, in the hills, if we 
select a position which the enemy must attack before he can 
advance further, we are well within the letter of the law in so 
doing. 

I will, however, discuss whether it is better to allow the 
enemy to attack first or whether it is better to attack him at the 
first opportunity. 


Napoleon said, (Maxim XIV), “ Among mountains a great 
number of positions are always to be found very strong in them- 
selves and which it is dangerous to attack. In mountain war- 
fare the assailant has always the disadvantage.” 


It is true'that the force that awaits attack can improve its 
communications to the selected position, so that difficulties of 
maintenance can be simplified and the inherent difficulties of 
movement avoided to a great extent. The force can also be 
kept more concentrated owing to administrative difficulties being 
reduced by improved communications. 


As regard the ground to be held, a good field of fire will 
generally be available owing to the absence of vegetation, and 
supports and local reserves can remain close behind the firing 
line owing to the steepness of the slopes of the hills. 


The enemy’s difficulties can be increased by small bodies of 
troops sent forward to hold defiles and passes which bar his 
advance. The difficulty of the ground, also, should increase the 


chances of his mistiming his attacks and so exposing isolated 
bodies to counter-attack, 
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When the attacker has expended his strength in making un- 
successful attempts: upon the position, and when his transport 
and supply services have been brought near to breaking point, a 
vigorous counter-attack, which breaks through his line, combined 
perhaps with threats against his main artery should cause him to 
give way. 

A vigorous pursuit, with cavalry holding important defiles in 
his rear, should then lead to his complete overthrow. 

To tum: to the other aspect of the question, we are told in 
Field' Service Regulations that “the defensive implies loss of 


initiative for the time being —the eventual assumption of the 
offénstve: demands very high qualities of skill and resolution in 
tHe’ commander.” | 

The difficulties that are expected to heset the attack will be 
experienced in a similar manner though in a less degree by the 
counter-attack. 

The opening words of Chapter VIF tell us that a vigorous 
offensive is the only way to success, and later on we are told that 
time is an important factor in delivering the counter-attack. 
Thus unless the counter-attack 1s delivered with vigour and at 
the night moment, its success is not assured. 

It is possible, moreover, that the very fact of the defence 
seemingly having so much in its favour will lead to a certain 
amount of hesitancy in changing from one to the other, and more 
than ordinary resolution will be necessary to do so at the right 
moment. 

The difficulty of the ground may lead to a false sense of se- 
curity on the part of the defenders, who may thus be inclined to 
neglect ground they consider impossible. 

Nothing 1s impossible in war, however, and the intricacies 
of the ground may enable the force enjoying the initiative to 
mystify and mislead its adversary and thus prepare the way to 
victory. 

It is likely, therefore, that the moral advantages of the offen- 
sive are increased rather than diminished 1m a mountainous 
terrain. 

Up to now I‘ have treated the subject from the point of view 
of attack and defence only. 
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As regards the subsidiary elements of the battle, we are told 
in Field Service Regulations, Section III. (2), that in the encoun- 
ter battle “ in order to obtain the initiative it is essential to .de- 
ploy before the enemy can do so”, and in (4);-“‘ rapidity of action 
is of the utmost importance.” 

The difficulty of applying these principles to a force moving 
concentrated along one line in a mountainous terrain, was point- 
ed out in the discussion on the approach march, so that an addi- 
tional consideration in favour .of the German method is ‘here 
presented. 

The commander will not be able to modify the direction 
of the decisive blow by the.light of information gained dyring 
the preliminary stages of the encounter. 

He must act therefore on the principles already advocated, 
and remember that the best can sometimes be the. enemy of the 
good and that in war, it does not.matter.so much what 1s done, 
as long as what is undertaken is carried out with energy and unity. 

He should therefore not wait on the course of events .but 
attack the enemy as directly, as rapidly, and in as fully develope | 
ed strength as possible. 


For the parallel.pursuit.the German method is more suited 
than the other, as columns can carry it out!by simply continuing 
on their respective lines of advance. 


In retreat the important principle is to avoid blocking roads 
which lead to the-rear. The smaller the size of the force making 
use of one road, therefore, the less chance:there is of this .occur- 
ring. The wider the extent of the front also, the wider must 


the detour.be to turn the flanks and to intercept the retreat .from 
the rear. 


The nature of the ground in a mountainous theatre of war 
is favourable to.the conduct of delaying action, so that even if 
mistakes in co-operation between different columns involve the 
isolation and exposure of one, to superior forces of the enemy, 
disaster need not be the inevitable result. 


From many points of view therefore, the principle of different 
columns under their own leaders, acting separately but in concert, 
appears the most suited to operations in a,mountainous terrain. 
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An important factor in warfare of this nature is sure and 
rapid communication between the different columns, and for this 
‘purpose visual signalling, wireless telegraphy, aircraft and tele- 
phones will be made use of according to circumstances. The air 
currents in the hills tend to detract from the reliance that can 
be placed upon aircraft in their present state of development, 
and the ground may often be unsuited to the laying of telephones. 
The methods therefore which are probably the most suitable for 
the hills are visual signalling and wireless telegraphy. 

Troops fighting in the hills will sometimes be so placed 
that for perhaps several days at a time, no transport can reach 
them, and they will consequently be without supplies. 

When this occurs arrangements will have to be made for their 
relief by other troops. 

IN. Application of principles in the plains. 

The conditions which govern the application of principles 
will, in the more open terrain referred to as the “ plains,” closely 
approximate those of a civilized theatre of war. 

Movement will, on the whole, probably be easier so far as 
physical obstacles are concerned, but the chief difficulties will 
still be connected with the question of maintenance, with some- 
times the scarcity of water as an additional factor in the pro- 
blem. 


These difficulties, and the fact that, owing to scarcity of 
roads, a large force can often only move along a certain definite 
line, will tend to narrow down its scope to certain well defined 
limits. 

Consequently, when awaiting the enemy’s attack in the first 


instance, there will often be little uncertainty as to the direction 
of the enemy’s advance. ) 


This fact and the advantages it brings from the point of view 
of maintenance, are points in favour of deferring the offensive, but 
the moral disadvantages are in no sense diminished. 


Should it be decided to await the enemy’s attack, the force 
temporarily on the defensive should seek to take up a position be- 
hind an area of difficult country, which will impose upon the 
enemy a division of his force. 
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As the enemy emerges from this defile, his formation will 
probably be somewhat scattered, SO that the different portions of 
his force should be exposed to defeat in detail, ‘provided the de- 
fenders are able to move rapidly and concentrated over easier 
ground. 

The other alternative is to take up a position on an obstacle, 

provided it is naturally so strong that the enemy is forced to 
attempt a detour and thus expose his communications. 
_ The ideal in such a case would be a formidable natural ob- 
stacle, such as a range of hills, with easy open ground i in rear and 
on the flanks, for the preparation and delivery of the counter- 
attack. | 

The conception of a pivot for the counter-attack can thus be 
followed, and the open ground should enable it to be launched 
suddenly and in full strength, wherever and whenever the events 
of the fight indicate. 

With regard to the attack, from a purely tactical point of 
view, the relative advantages and disadvantages inherent in 
the French and German methods will be very much the same 
as in a civilized theatre of war, but in the terrain now being dis- 
cussed, administrative considerations may render one more suited 
than the other. 

If there are several alternative routes available, neither of 
which are suited for the movement and maintenance of a large 
force, the approach march would be more conveniently carried 
out according to the German method. 

If, on the other hand, there is only one good road with a 
traffic capacity equal to the requirements of the whole force, then 
the French method is the better of the two, especially if, as is 
sometimes the case, the country off the road admits of troops 
marching on a broad front. 

When advancing by the French method and a battle takes 
place, either an encounter battle or a deliberate attack, the neces- 
sity of engaging the enemy effectively along his whole front, 
especially during the development of the decisive attack, will 
be emphasized i in very open country. 

The general reserve will have to execute a flank march to 
reach one of the enemy’s flanks, and unless the enemy is effective- 
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ly held along his whole front, the decisive attack will not be 
screened and the attacker’s communications may be exposed. 

The cavalry will probably have great opportunities ina 
terrain such as we are now considering, the only limitations to 
the full development of its power being the possible scarcity of 
water in certain parts, and the absence of opportunities for 
concealed approach. 

Aircraft will also be provided with opportunities for recon- 
naissance owing to the absence of cover. 

For this reason, and because of the freedom from obstacles, 


night operations will probably bea feature of warfare in such a 
terrain. 


IV.—General conclusions. 

Generally speaking, in a theatre of war similar to Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, the application of the principles governing the 
conduct of war will be dominated to a very considerable extent 
by physical obstacles and by difficulties of supply and transport. 

Consequently the belligerent that has succeeded in reducing 
these difficulties to the lowest possible minimnm, either by the 
expenditure of labour in improving roads, or by the introduction 
of railways or other mechanical means of transport will have 
a great advantage over his adversary. 

In the hills, success will hinge principally on co-ordinated 
action and mutual co-operation by different groups acting in- 
dependently, as well as by skill in adapting difficulties of ground 
to their own advantage and confusion of the enemy, and on the 
rapidity with which the full power of the whole force can be 
developed. 

In the plains, rapid manceuvring and prompt profiting of any 
mistakes the enemy may make will be a powerful factor in gain- 
ing victories. 

In neither the hills nor the plains should questions of move- 
“ment, or supply, or difficulties of ground delude the commander 
into forming an exaggerated estimate of the advantages of the 
defensive, nor an under-estimate of the evils attending the sur- 
render of the initiative and a weakening of the offensive spirit. 


An introduction to the Study of the War iIn_ the 
Balkan Peninsular, 1912, 


A lecture delivered at Simla, on 24th September 1913, by Captain 
M. Crofton, Royal Horse Artillery. 


Masor-GENERAL AYLMER.—I would like to introduce to you 
Captain Crofton of the R. H. A. who has very kindly consented 
to give us a lecture on the subject of an introduction to the study 
of the War in the Balkan Peninsular, 1912. 


Captain Crofton,—I have divided my subject in 4 sub-heads as 
follows: — 
(r) The character of the nations fighting and their prepara- 
tions for war. 
(2) The topography of the country. 
(3) The strategy of the war. 
(4) The causes of the war and the lessons it has to teach us. 
Then I have tried to trace very briefly the course of events 
since the Allies fell out among themselves and how the policy 
of the rest of Europe may be affected thereby, just touching on 
history, where it is necessary, in order to make the events of 
to-day clear. In the time at my disposal it is quite impossi- 
ble to go at all into detail, 1 have therefore had printed and 
put in your seats a table of the comparative strengths and 
armaments of the belligerents (Appendix I.) and a list of books 
and magazine articles which may be of interest to those who 
wish to study the subject further. (Appendix II.) 
TURKEY. 

The system of training in the army is that of the Ger- 
man training manuals and had been carried out by Field Marshal 
Von der Goltz and a staff of German officers. Since the Young 
Turks came into power in 1908 they have endeavoured to edu- | 
cate the Turkish officers in the details of their profession, but 
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the war came bhefore they were in a fit state to compare with the 
officers of other nations. Thev, moreover, made the mistake of 
not realising the truth of Burke’s saving, “To innovate 1s not to 
reform.” 

What they did was entirely of a destructive nature—such as 
dismissing o!d ranker junior officers, and the constructive im- 
provements had not vet had time to come into force. Further 
the re-organisation began at the bottom instead of the top, 
where it should have remade the War Office and General Staff. 
Also the officers as a result of the revolution had taken to 
dabbling in politics and thought that the best ladder to military 
success was through political place seeking. In addition to all 
this, an effort on made to imbue the Turkish private with a 
love of country—this was a mistake, because he usually came from 
Asia and had no love for Turkev in Europe, whereas in olden 
days he was inspired by the thought that he was fighting for 
Islam against the infidel, and then his whole soul was in the fight 
and death was his highest possible reward. 

In addition Christians were enlisted in the Turkish army. 
This had the disadvantage that when the Turks came to fight 
against Christian nations, their Christian troops were, to say the 
least of it, unreliabie. On the other hand, the system of having 
none but Mahommedans in the army was. gradually becoming a 
danger to Turkey as a Mahommedan State, because all the losses 
in war were being borne by the Mahommedan population, and 
consequently the danger was arising that the Christians might 
beome a preponderating power in the land. 

The Turks were undoubtedly taken by surprise at the 
beginning of the war and “rushed” before they had recovered 
from the strain of the Tripoli campaign. The generals and 
staff weré unknown to the troops. Mamoud Muktear for 
instance was taken Trom being Minister of Marine and sent to 
command the 3rd Army which was so badly beaten at Kirk 
Kilisse. 

The Army of Thrace was very largely composed of 2nd line 
troops (or Redifs). They had few officers ($ to a battalion of 
600 was a fair average) and they were given boots when they were 
used to sandals, therefore they could not march. They knew 
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nothing about their arms or equipment. Their idea of night 


outposts was very like that of the chowkidar of this country. 
Natutaily, ¥ when the test came and they were asked to fight with- 


out food, they failed. The number of Nizam or Ist line troops 
was insufficient to stem the tide and the army of Thrace was 
thrust back to the Tctiatalja lines. It was not however a rout, 
but was due to the fact that owing to bad administration and 
staft work, no food or ammunition came up. When they got there 
a further stiffening of Nizam troops came up from Anatolia and 
also the food and ammunition supply became regular, and the 
story becamie a very different one. 

One of the tiost notable features is the extraordinary resus- 
citation of Turkey in July this year. The advance from 
Tchatalja to Adrianople was marked by organisation and rapidity 
in very marked contrast to the disastrous handling of 1912. This 
I particularly wish to emphasise was done with 1st line troops 
Und trained staffs. Before the war the artillery was looked on 
as the best arm of the thrée, the cavalry being the worst. The 
army 4s a whole wanted experience in working i in large numbers 
and there was 4 lack of co-operation. Means of communication 
were deficient and the auxiliary services were inno way organised 
according to modern requirements. 

Military qualities—Yhe Turkish soldier is physically well 
developed, a good though slow marcher, fearless and possesseé an 
inStinct of duty and subordination to authority which is engrained 
in him by his religion. He is lacking in smartness, initiative did 
dash and is at his best behind erltrenchmehts. In this respect 
Chasseur in his article? in Blackwood April 1913, says that 
the siting of the Turkish entrenchments was such that the 
Bulgarians massed for the attack within 600 yards of them 
under cover in dead ground. While doing this the Bulgarian 
had no look outs and consequently deserved to have been 
annihilated, but the Turks could make no counter Attack, 
because they had made a wire entanglement all round, within 
roo yards of their trenches and without any exits. 

Chasseur says further that when the official history of the 
war comes to be written, the chief lesson we shall tearn from 
Turks and Bulgarians alike will be, “ how not to do it.” 

© “The Siege of Adrianople.” 
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The Turks did practically no work at their trenches at 
Adrianople and provided no head cover, consequently they suffer- 
ed heavily from Bulgarian field artillery fire. At Tchatalja, on 
the other hand they entrenched heavily and made good commu- 
nications. The results of the Bulgarian attacks on the two places 
goes far to prove the value of and necessity for thorough work in 
preparing a defensive position. 

I think it has been rather the fashion to say that the Bulga- 
rian attacks on Tchatalja were half hearted. This is a mistake. 
Some of the hardest fighting of the war took place there. Near 
Lake Derkos on the east owing to bad outpost work, first a com- 
plete regiment of Turks and then one of Bulgarians was wiped 
out. 

There is a very interesting account of the work of the Turkish 
cavalry given in Lionel James’ book. They lived on bread and 
water, their endurance was stupendous and being neither meat 
eaters or wine drinkers their wounds healed very rapidly. Their 
work appears to have been excellent, but they were bad horse- 
masters and consequently their numbers which were absurdly 
small to begin with became so reduced in less than a month as 
to make them practically a negligible quantity. 


They were very bitter against their German instructors. 
They said that the German ideas were no good for cavalry 
where you need finesse and dash, not weighty masses. Their ideal 
was the French cavalry and its system of training. They had 
only one horse battery. 


The terrain of Thrace is ideal for cavalry and horse artillery ; 
great rolling downs like the Orange River Colony with ridges 
about 3000 yards apart. 


Aeronautics.—The Turks had an aerial fleet of 10 at the begin- 
ning of the war. They did practically nothing however, owing 
to their having been allowed to get into such a bad state of repair 
as to be useless. In February however a Turkish officer made 
a flight of 275 miles in 4 hours ata height of from 2500 to 8000 
feet, all over the Bulgarian position opposite the Tchatalja Lines 
and undoubtedly the information he collected was of great value 
to Izzat Pasha in resisting the last Bulgarian attack. 
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Navy.—Turkey has a small navy consisting altogether of 30 
vessels of sorts. Turkey looked to it to maintain command of the 
/Egean Sea to enable her to transport troops by sea to Macedonia. 
She would also look to it for protection should she decide to at- 
tack Bulgaria’s eastern flanks. The navy failed miserably in 
its duty as regards the A.gean, and the Greek fleet was so far 
superior that Turkey was unable to reinforce her armies in the 
west by sea from Asia Minor at any period. This very largely in- 
fluenced the course of the war. 

On the whole I think there are many lessons that we have to 
learn from Turkey. The chief being the uselessness of 2nd line 
troops, the necessity for efficient administration services, the im- 
portance of generals and staffs working with troops in peace 
time so that they may know each other in war, the danger of 
being under-officered and the need of a large force of cavalry and 
horse artillery. 

BULGARIA. 

The system of training is based on the French model, modi- 
fied by the lessons learnt from the Russo-Japanese war. Every- 
thing is done to encourage initiative, and in the short time that 
the soldier is actually with the colours, he puts in much hard 
work. The best arm is the infantry, the cavalry being the worst. 
The officers are well trained and used to responsibility. 

In the Contemporary Magazine for August 1913 is a very 
interesting article containing a translation of the Bulgarian 
orders for their attack on their late allies. 

This is interesting for two reasons :— 

(1) It goes to prove whose was the responsibility for the out 
break of hostilities among the late allies. The original was 
found by the Greeks on a Bulgarian officers’ dead body. 

(2). It shows the form of the orders issued by the Bulgarian 
General Staff. Except that it is somewhat verbose, it is practical- 
ly the same as that in use in our army. 

Sir John French made this subject the basis of his address to 
the Sandhurst cadets on December 18th 1912. He himself travel- 
led through the Balkans some years ago and was greatly struck 
by the thoroughness of the training and the keenness displayed by 
all ranks for the war which they knew was to come soon. 
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Military Qualities—The Bulgarians are a patriotic and war- 
like race, well disciplined, intelligent and innured to hardships. 
The Times special correspondent writing from Sofia on October 
8th 1912 said :— 

‘The impression given by the mobilised units which 
“left Soha yesterday by road, was, on the whole, favourable. 
“The infantry are sturdy and well set up, and their march 
“ discipline is good. Some of the men seemed too old to stand the 
“ rigours of a winter campaign, but the spirit of all was splendid. 
“IT am informed that the staff estimate that the infantry can main- 
“ tain a continuous daily march of 20 miles. 

“The artillery did not give such a good impression as the 
“infantry. The average height of the horses is about 13 hands. 
“The horses in Eastern Bulgaria are, however, better. In spite of 
“this however the work done by the artillery has been little short 
“ of marvellous and it was largely due to their superiority over the 
“ Turkish artillery at the battle of Lule Burgas that the Bulgarians 
“ gained such a brilliant victory. Among other things they never 
“ran out of ammunition, while after the first day the Turks 
“had none. Their system of ammunition supply should prove of 
“very great interest and use to us when it is known. At present 
“there is no information to hand on this subject. The weakest link 
“in the military chain appears to be the transport. The carts in 
“use largely resemble the Indian bullock cart, but are not so 
“strong. Bullocks and buffaloes are used for draught.” 

With regard to the Bulgarian infantry Chasseur says that 
their elan was such as to be almost neurotic and consequently 
that all discipline and control in the firing line was lost and that 
therefore their losses were unnecessarily heavy. This throwing 
away of life, he says, so reduced the fighting strength of the 
army as to delay its utility for further operations. | 

Wagner in his book ‘“ With the Victorious Bulgarians ”’ is 
also of the opinion that the dash of the Bulgarian infantry, is 
such that they get out of hand and attack in no sort of tactical 
formation—just a mob of frenzied fanatics, shouting, charging and 
“with the knife.” 

The Times Special Correspondent on the other hand says 
that the stories about the Bulgarian elan are all bunkum and 
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that the Bulgarian soldier is just as lethargic as the Turk and 
only beat him because he was better led and better fed. Which 
is true, Ido not know, but the question that strikes me as being 
of the greatest interest is whether the rushing forward of large 
masses of men to the final assault—the Bulgarians are reported 
to have done it for the last 4o0o yards to 600 yards—is good 
or bad, and whether it would be possible against good troops 
who could shoot. 

The Bulgarian attacks throughout appeared to have been 
badly designed and badly carried out. The artillery support 
seems to have been good, though carried out at too long ranges 
(about 6000 yards) and the fuzes are reported to have been too 
short. 

Chasseur says that the wonder is not, how the Bulgarians 
managed to capture Adrianople, but rather, how they failed to do 
so within the first ro days. The Turkish administration within 
the lines was so bad that although there was food and ammuni- 
tion for 200,000 men fora year, and the garrison and inhabitants 
together only came to 130,000, within one month the outposts 
were starving. 

The Bulgarian tactical handling appears to have been bad 
and consequently when they ran up against Nizam troops who 
had been fed and entrenched at Tchatalja, their attacks faded 
away: taking into consideration these facts and the utter and 
absolute prostration of Bulgaria after her successful compaign 
against Turkey, the more recent development of her entire defeat 
by Greece and Servia is not to be so greatly wondered at, as from 
a casual surface glance would appear to be the case. During the 
war with Turkey she lost in actual killed and died of disease ro 
per cent. of her Army z.e., over 2 per cent. of her total male 
population. 

“A Sportman’s visit to Bulgaria” in the National Review July 
1913 is well worth reading; he describes the roads as being villain- 
ous whether wet or dry—the climate in the autumn, fine and 
bracing, but wet, thundery and cold in winter. The people are 
of fine physique and simple superstitious sons of the soil. They 
shoot rockets at the clouds to make rain and avert lightning 
and earthquakes from which they suffer greatly. 
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All trading is done by Armenians, 'Gipsies and Jews—the 
latter call themselves Spaniards and talk that language. The 
shooting both in the plains and Rhodope Mountains is only very 
moderate. Horses are almost non-existent, ponies and bullocks 
being used for riding and transport. Sofia is an imposing modern 
town. The Army is under the supreme control of the Sovereign. 


There is under him, a Minister of War, who is the admuinistra- 
tive chief of the army. He has always been an officer on the 
active list and is ex-officio, a member of the Sobrange. In war 
he.commands the forces in the field. 


By this means the man who is responsible for the training 
and organisation of the army in peace time has the handling of 
it in war. The present War Minister and Commander-in-Chief 
(under the King) is General Savoff. 


There is no doubt that the system just outlined, which was 
inaugurated in 1903 by General Savoff, has proved a great success. 


The organisation is clear and simple, and the officers and 
men are well-trained and of a determined spirit. 


Bulgaria, alone of the Allies, had made any attempt to form 
an zrial fleet before the war. There is anaccount of a Russian 
aviator, Timothy Effimoff, written in his own words,.of his flight 
from Mustafa Pasha over Adrianople. This man was with the 
Bulgarian army and his story is given in Wagners book. He 
flew in a Bleriot zroplane at a height of about 1600 to 2000 
feet up. He dropped packets of proclamations into the town. 
Two of his planes were hit by rifle bullets and another by shrap- 
nal bullets, without apparently doing any serious damage. 


This is the only instance I have been able to find anywhere 
of the effect of fire on an aeroplane and as such it is of interest. 
Otherwise I can find nothing to learn from this .campaign about 
this most important recent development of the art of war. 


Navy.—Bulgaria has a small flotilla of 7 torpedo boats. 
They might have been used to try and preventa landing by Turkey 
on the east coast, but would be of no practical value. They can- 
not be said to affect our subject. 
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GREECE. 

The System of Training is based on that ofthe French army 
and French. officers have been lent for the purpose. Ever since 
1903 great strides have been made in military matters and the 
country has been whole: hearted in its desire to prepare for war,. 
so as to avenge 1896, There is little to choose between the three 
arms. The army as a. whole has reached a high standard. 

Military Qualities The Greek soldier is lithe and active, 
rather than strong. He is intelligent and dashing. He has great 
elan, but is somewhat lacking in the sense of discipline. He pos- 
sesses love of country to a great degree and in a. cause and 
for a leader he loves, he will go to great lengths; he is some- 
what easily downcast and an initial victory is a necessity. His 
characteristics greatly resemble those of the French soldier. 

In 1882 the War Office and the army were re-organised and 
again in1g03. The Crown Prince Konstantine (now King) has 
been Commander-in-Chief and there is no doubt that it 1s largely 
owing to his foresight and application, that the Greek army has 
reached its present efficient stage. It was not really quite ready for 
war, having an insufficient reserve and being short of officers— 
but the Commander-in-Chief carried it through. He may be said, 
at the same time, to be the strong man in the councils of the Allies. 

The two books that I have put down about Greece are most 
interesting reading. All Greek modern history teaches us that 
what Greece has always wanted is a leader—this was 
particularly evident in 1822, 1878 and 1897. Now that she has 
at last found the “strong man” shehas quickly got what she 
has been struggling for for centuries. In doing this she has inci- 
dentally shown up the absolute futility of the Concert of Europe. 

Greece is an example of what good government and liberty 
combined will do fora nation. She got her independence in 
1827 but no good government till 1862, when the late King 
George r ascended the throne. He found brigandage and cor- 
ruption rampant. 

He assembled a parliament which had been prorogued inde- 
finitely. The members, in 1866, sat down and voted themselves 
pay. The King at once dissolved the parliament. Comment seems 
superfluous. 
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After 50 years of strenuous endeavour, he at last saw the 
prospect of his efforts being crowned with success. But like 
Moses he was not fated to see the promised land. He was 
assassinated in 1912. It has been left to the present King 
Konstantine assisted by M. Venezelos to consummate the work. 


The Greek has always been a good sailor—everybody knows 
the reputation of the Levantine Greek as a trader and business 
man. Now that they have shown on the field of battle how 
they can fight and have got a leader, there is no saying how 
far they may go, and no reason why they should not become the 
predominating factor in the problem of the Near East, taking 
Turkey’s old place at keeping the balance of power level bet- 
ween Slav and Teuton. The importance of this to England can- 
not be overestimated. 


Navy.—Consists of 16 vessels of sorts and could probably 
count on keeping the coasts of the allies in the Adriatic intact. 
Beyond that it influenced the course of the campaign very greatly 
and unexpectedly by obtaining complete mastery over the 
Turkish navy in the AXgean Sea and preventing any Asiatic rein- 
forcements for Macedonia being transported by sea. It was 
trained entirely on British lines and by British officers. 


Since the beginning of the war 50 aeroplanes and hydro- 
planes have been added. Now I see the army is being rearmed. 
One of the questions of most vital importance to Greece is that 
of Crete and the AXgean Islands. By the Treaty of London Crete 
was given to Greece, but the question of the other islands was 
left in abeyance, and this is still the case. The greater number of 
the inhabitants of these other islands are Greeks, their sympathies 
are entirely Greek and for many years they have been endeavour- 
ing by every means in their power to be allowed to come under 
Greek rule. Before the Italo-Turkish war of 1912, they formed 
part of the Ottoman Empire. During that war a large number 
of them were seized by Italy and at the present moment some of 
them are governed by Italian governors though the majority 
have been occupied by Greece. Crete was the cause of the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1896—she was again the last match that set alight 
the conflagration of rgr12. 
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SERVIA. 

System of Training.—For the infantry is based on that of the 
German Manual, and for the cavalry on that of the Russian, in 
both cases modified by the lessons learnt from the Russo-Japanese 
war. The artillery however is trained on French lines, its offi- 
cers are sent to France for instruction and this arm is very far in 
advance of the others in all respects. They, alone of the combat- 
ants, had any heavy artillery and this was a matter of very great 
importance later on. 

Here I propose to digress fora few moments and touch on 
some questions of artillery tactics. In the August number of 
the R. A. Journal, there is an extremely interesting article trans- 
lated from the Revue d’Artillerie. It consists of notes made by 
General Herr of the French artillery, who visited Uskub, Kuma- 
novo, and ‘Tchatalja—being actually present at some of the 
battles. The conclusions that he arrives at are as follows :— 

(x) The artillery duel is a necessity. Whichever side suc- 
ceeded in silencing the hostile guns, then had two arms to one. 
The Turkish artillery tried to ignore the hostile artillery and 

were wiped out. | 

(2) Artillery can destroy its target.—Shields are no protec- 
tion against artillery fire. 

(3) Shrapnel bullets are more fatal than rifle and further, 
artillery fire did more damage than rifle fire. 

(4) Oblique fire is of great importance. 

(5) Observation ladders are a necessity. 

(6) Necessity for husbanding the supply of ammunition. 
This was greatly facilitated by previous registering of zones. 

The Servian method of obtaining fire superiority was :— 

(7) If possible use your own heavy guns to knock out the 
enemy’s field guns. Then use your own field guns to keep 
down the heads of and to destroy the enemy’s infantry. Push 
your mountain guns up in close support with the infantry. At 
Prilip only mountain artillery could be used, while at Monastir 
again they were of the greatest value. This country is all very 
mountainous. The Servian cow guns travelled about 14 miles 
per hour, day and night over all sorts of ground so as to keep 
up with the infantry. 
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(8) At Tchatalja the Bulgarians endeavoured to push field 
artillery up with the infantry in close support but the batteries 
were wiped out and the infantry could not go on owing to Tur- 
kish artillery fire, and to the fact that their field guns could 
not afford adequate support at 6000 yards. This goes to prove 
that the Servian method just mentioned 1s the best. 


(9) A universal shell like that now in use in the German 
artillery is a necessity. 


(ro) Very often the only possible means of observing 
was by aeroplane. 


(11) Man harness for guns necessary—as horses often cannot 
be used on account of either fire or ground. 


Military Qualities—The physique of the upper classes is 
better than that of the lower. Their serving soldiers look ill 
nourished and ill set up, while the reservists do not appear 
robust. The spirit of the army, however is very good and their 
Infantry march better than their appearance would lead one to 
suppose. 


The War Minister, General Putnik was Chief of the Staff in 
this war. 


Since 1908, great efforts have been made to improve the army 
with a very fair measure of success. “The lack of cadres for the 
and line and of staffs for brigades, etc., in peace time interfered 
largely with the training and also with the mobilization. Servia 
has always been a turbulent nation and till 1867 was a province 
of Turkey. Hatred of Bulgaria is as great as that she has for 
Turkey. The present King was put on the throne by the army 
after the assassination of his predecessor in 1903. This has un- 
doubtedly had a great share in forcing on the war with Bulgaria. 


One of the best books I have read on this subject is 
“Through the land of the Serb,” an account of her travels in 
Servia and Montenegro by Miss Durham. She describes both the 
country and the people in a most interesting manner. 

The inhabitants of Servia are Serbs and of the same race’as 
the Montenegrins ; they are however very different in their charac- 
teristics. The inhabitants of Old Servia and the South Servians 
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are comparatively like the Montenegrins and are friendly with 
them. The further north one goes however the less becomes the 
the similarity to and friendship for the Montenegrin. 


The Servians as a nation, are short, squat and slow. They 
drink an extraordinarily excessive amount of water and the 
whole nation may be best described as being waterlogged. 


The great industry is pig farming. Like the Irish, one of the 
great faults of the people is that they are always “up against the 
Government” and political intrigue is ever rampant. Their 
wants are few and they are quite without personal ambition. As 
a result of this the country is almost entirely unexploited. Itisa 
rich pastoral land, greatly resembling England in the character of 
its landscape; oaks and other trees and flowers common to 
England abound and it would well repay any money and trouble 
spent on it. 


Before the war, it was curious to note, how universal was the 
knowledge of, and the desire to avenge, the disgrace of Kossovo in 
1389 and to make Servia a great nation again. 


The army has undoubtedly made great strides in recent years. 
Its discipline is now undoubtedly very good. The extremely 
“difficile”’ district of Monastir has been ruled by the Servian 
military authorities under martial law with great success and to 
the thorough satisfaction of the inhabitants. 


In these two wars the Servians have certainly provided the 
greatest surprise of all the nations. They were looked on as 
practically slaves by the Turks and nobody ever thought they 
would stand up to them in battle. Their organisation was not 
| good and their mobilization was slow, consequently they were 
looked on as the weakest of the Allies except Montenegro. Then 
their’ physique was not supposed to be good and they were 
undoubtedly less civilised than Bulgaria or Greece. In spite of 
all this they have more than borne their share of the fighting in 
both wars as far as one can judge from the meagre reports yet to 
hand; their strategy, and tactical handling has been quite on a 
par with their physical courage and endurance, which all the 
correspondents speak of in terms of the highest praise. 
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MONTENEGRO. 

Military Qualities. The Montenegrins are a wild and war- 
like mountain race. They never go unarmed. They know little 
of discipline as we understand it, but their system of tribal 
authority is very strict. They are of exceptionally fine physique 
and good guerilla fighters and they have proved in this war 
that they can fight in the open and capture entrenchments as 
well. They somewhat resemble the Boers in their military 
characteristics. 

The King, Nicholas rst, is autocratic—the throne has been in 
the Danilo family uninterruptedly since 1697. He is the supreme 
head of the military forces of the principality. There is a 
Minister of War who is administrative chief of the army and is 
responsible to the Skupshtina. TheWar Office is not yet complete. 

The system of training and organisation is wonderfully 
simple and complete and has stood the test of this war remark- 
ably well, even outside its own area. 

The total population of Montenegro is less than that of 
Bristol. It has been kept an independent kingdom largely owing 
to the influence of Russia, who used her as a foil to Austria’s 
southern march. At the same time it is well to remember that 
many people have endeavoured to annex Montenegro, but always 
without success. Over this war Montenegro escaped from 
Russia’s leading strings and set herself to win her Naboth’s 
vineyard, Scutari. 

The reasons why this place was of such importance to so 
many nations are as follows :— 

Montenegro wanted it because it is the gate of the only pass 
through the barrier of mountains on the south east of her—at 
present her actual boundary cuts straight across the middle 
of Lake Scutari. 

Austria wanted Scutari kept from Montenegro because it is 
the Roman Catholic metropolis of these parts and the seat of 
missionary schools who have done a work as beneficial for civili- 
sation as it 1s serviceable to Austria’s aims. She would like to 
see Scutari the capital of anew Albania. This idea meets with 
the approval of the powers; its population being now preponde- 
ratingly Albanian. 
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The old school of Austrian politicians and strategists op- 
posed with all their might the occupation of any part on the 
eastern side of the Adriatic as a naval base by any other power 
for fear of their own fleet being bottled up. This has been the 
commonly accepted reason for Austria’s opposition to the occu- 
pation of Scutari by Montenegro, but on the face of it, it is a 
poor reason. What harm could a small state like Montenegro do 
to Austria, even if she did start a navy. Austria’s new school of 
politicians now work on the basis that as long as long as Aus- 
tria keeps a navy which is superior to that of Italy the question 
of ports in the Adriatic does not matter. 


Italy wanted Austria’s wishes in the matter of Scutari met 
because that gave her a fair pretext for pushing her own rights 
in southern Albania and acquiring Valona for herself. 


Russia whose diplomacy throughout had been successful at the 
expense of that of Austria, felt that she could kill two birds with 
one stone—appease Austria at no expense to herself and punish 
her wayward protége Montenegro by not backing her up in her 
demand for Scutari. 


Although Montenegro does not appear likely to benefit 
to any extent territorially out of the war, it seems that the 
greatest asset she is likely to obtain is to increase her pros- 
perity by making her internal and economic institutions like 
those of her new neighbour and ally Servia, whose nationality 
is the same as her own. Some people go so far as to recommend 
that sie stould merge her life in that of her more powerful 
neighbour. Whether this is a fair reward for her great sacrifice 
inmen and money during the late war, may well be a disputed 
point. She lost 8,000 killed and died of disease i. ¢. 18 per cent. 
of her army or 5 per cent. of her total male population. <A high 
price to pay and then be told the best thing you can do is to 
ceas¢ to be an independent kmgdom after over 200 years. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY. 


Ido not propose to go into the question of the topography 
of the country at any length—that, | think, explains itself very 
clearly from the map. The five great points to remember aré’: 
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(x) In Bulgaria, Servia and Greece the railway systems were 
good and constructed with the idea of concentrating an army 
as quickly as possibly on the Turkish frontier. 


(2) In Bulgaria and Servia the roads were fair and plentiful. 


(3) In Turkey in Europe there was only one single line of 
rail from Constantinople in the’east to Mitrovitsa in the west 
with a few branch lines from it. 


(4) The roads in Turkey in Asia are few and far between 
and those are worse than an Indian bullock track. The 
best are those in Thrace which were made by the Romans and 
have not been repaired since. 


(5) Turkey in Europe z.e., the theatre of operations,is divided 
into two by the Rhodope mountains—the eastern portion, 2.e., 
Thrace, is undulating grassland like the Orange River Colony, 
the western is wild, rocky and mountainous. 


The strategy I only propose to touch on very generally, there 
is really nothing new to be learnt from it, Looked at froma 
broad point of view the chief point of interest is that the Turkish 
strategy was based on French lines, although the Turks had been 
trained by German officers. The strategy of the allies, on the 
other hand, followed more the German system; this again was 
strange because the allies had mostly been trained in French 
schools. Both sides, however, were forced by circumstances to 
act as they did, and this it seems to me will always be the case. 


The chief problem that comforted the Turks was that of 
time and communications. There were two courses open to them. 
AsI have already said the theatre of operations was divided 
into two—eastern and western—by the Rhodope mountains. 


The first course epen to Turkey was to assume the offensive 
in both theatres and endeavour to defeat the Allies in detail, 
before they could concentrate. This however she was unable to 
do, because her communications were bad and so was her admi- 
nistration, Also a large number of troops had been withdrawn 
from the west for the Italian campaign. [For these reasons 
Turkey was forced to adopt the second course which was briefly 
as follows. 
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(t) The operations in the western theatre were to be strate- 
gically defensive and subsidiary. An army based on Uskub was 
to hold Servia and Montenegro. another army based on Salonika 
was to hold the Greeks. 

(2) The operations in the eastern theatre were to assume 
the offensive as soon as possible. Adrianople and Kirk Kilisse 
were to forma strategic advanced guard behind which the Turkish 
mobilisation was to be completed. After this, Bulgaria was 
' to be attacked and each of the Allies defeated in detail. 

The plan was sound, but it failed because the Turks were too 
slow, their organisation was bad and they had no supplies. 

The strategy of the Allies briefly was this :— 

To concentrate as quickly as possible, defeating on the way, 
any Turkish armies sent against them and finally to march on 
Constantinople. That place as the capital of Turkey and the 
centre of the Mahommedan religion must be their main objective. 


The tasks allotted to the various countries were -— 


In the western theatre, Montenegro by an early declaration 
of war was to keep the Turks occupied in Albania and northern 
Macedonia ; next she was to join in with Servia and march south 
wards, clearing Macedonia. 


Servia wasto march south in two columns, joining up with 
Montenegro on the way and finally with Greece about Salonika. 
She was also to send as many men as she could spare to assist the 
Bulgarians in the eastern theatre. She actually sent 50,000. 


Greece was to clear the country about Epirus and Southern 
Macedonia and then be prepared to march with the other allies 
on Constantinople. Further, she was to obtain command of the 
/Egean Sea and prevent any reinforcements reaching the Turks 
from Asia Minor or from the east. 


By this strategy which was everywhere offensive and based 
more or less on the German system of parallel lines of advance 
Sofia was to be protected from Turkish attack from the south. 
It is extremely interesting to compare this means of protecting 
the capital with that adopted by the Federals for the defence 
of Washington in 1862-65. Undoubtedly the Balkan Allies had 
learnt at any rate one lesson from military history. 
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In the eastern theatre, the strategy of the Allies was also to be 
essentially offensive. The Bulgarians, with the Servian detach- 
ment were to r:arch on Constantinople in three columns, via 
Mostafa Pasha, the Tundja River and the road from Yambolhi 
to Kirk Kilisse. Of these three roads the first was the best, where- 
as the last threatened the Turkish lines of communication. 

Such very briefly was the strategy of the Allies, that it 
was eminently successful everywhere is proved by the following 
facts. 

On October 24th the Bulgarians captured Kirk Kilisse and 
consequently drove in the Turkish advanced guard. 

On October 26th the Servians entered Uskub. 

Opn October 30th the Bulgarians utterly routed the Jurks 
at Lule Burgas. 

On November 8th the Greeks entered Salonika. 

All this was within three weeks of the declaration of war, so it 
shows that the Allies had thoroughly appreciated the importance 
of striking hard and quickly. Had they only had an adequate 
force of cavalry and horse artillery with which to follow up 
their victories, they would probably have been able to get right 
through to Constantinople, as the Tchatalja lines were not then 
manned, and the war would have been finished in less than a 
month. 

Incidentally our Territorial army which hopes for six months 
training after war has been declared, would not have been of 
much avail in this most recent of all campaigns. 

CAUSES OF THE WAR. 

The hatred of all the nations of the Allies for Turkey is of 
yery old standing. With the exception of Montenegro they have 
all, at one time or another formed part of the Ottoman Empire 
and this state has only been saved from annexation by difficulties 
which Turkey has found to be insurmountable. 

They have all spent many years and much money and 
trouble in preparations, so that they might be ready when the 
day should come that they would get a chance to humble Turkey 
once and forall. Up till now they have never been able to settle 
their differences among themselves sufficiently to allow of their 
making concerted action against the common foe, 
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The Italo-Turkey War, the Turkish Government crisis in 
the summer of 1912 and the Albanian disturbances, all combined 
to harass Turkey, at one and the sametime, so as to weaken 
her to an extent almost unhoped for by her enemies. This was 
an opportunity which, if once it were allowed to slip, could not 
be expected to recur. Therefore all differences among the 
Balkan States had to be patched up and concerted ‘action 
agreed on. 

The Allies maintained that the continued failure of the 
Turks to effect reforms in Macedonia, and the oppression to 
which the Christian inhabitants of that region were subject, 
called for drastic action on their part. They were strengthened 
in this demand by the fact that Albania had just got by force the 
concessions now asked for Macedonia. : 

The Turks, on the other hand, alleged that the anarchy in 
Macedonia was due to the Greek and Bulgarian insurgent bands 
who traversed the country provoking disturbances in the hope of 
forcing the intervention of the Powers. 

Be that as it may, the result of the causes just enumerated 
was that on September 30th, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Montenegro had patched up their differences and agreed to act in 
accord. On that date orders were issued for the mobilization of 
these four armies and the Greek navy. In reply an Imperial 
Iradeh was issued in Constantinople on October Ist, ordering 
the mobilization of the Turkish army. Both sides were enthusias- 
tically in favour of war and opposed to any concessions. 

After this events moved very quickly and in spite of all the 
efforts of the Powers for peace, Montenegro declared war on 
October 8th and on October 17th Turkey was at war with Bul- 
garia, Servia and Greece as well. 

This was the result of a process of gradual development as- 
sisted by an ante bellum mobilization and it is not really known 
who actually declared war first. All the Great Powers remained 
neutral. 

LESSONS TO BE LEARNT FROM THE WAR, 
J think this war has proved to us the truth of the saying of the 
Archduke Charles of Austria “ The germs of defeat and national 
ruin may be contained in the first preparation for war,” 
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We have seen, with regard to Turkey, how unprepared for war 
she was. She had trusted to European intervention, because the 
Powers had backed her up in her revolution, and also cancelled 
her big manccuvres which would have assisted her mobilization. 
But European intervention as in the case of the American civil 
war and indeed most cases, proved a delusion and a snare and 
Turkey was caught unprepared. 

Her artillery which was supposed to be her best arm, was 
completely outclassed by that of Bulgaria. Some people describe 
this to the armament, some to the drill and training. Be 
that as it may, it was preparation in peace time that made the 
superiority in war. Then again the war has shown us the useless- 
ness of all but rst line troops. The Turkish Redifs were brought 
up unttained, given new Mauser rifles they had never seen before 
and hurried into the firing line, simply to be mown down by the 
well trained troops of the Allies. 

There was practically no cavalry in any of the armies. This 
may have been due to the nature of the country in which the 
army was raised, or to lack of horses, or to the Government not 
supplying money to raise and equip cavalry. Whatever the cause, 
the want of cavalry and horse artillery was very badly felt, and 
if only the Bulgarians had had any of this most necessary arm, 
their victory would have been much more complete and much 
money would have been saved them in the long run. 

The truth of the saying that “ an army marches on its belly” 
has been more than justified. If the Turkish army had been fed 
at Lule Burgas, as they were afterwards at Tchatalja, they 
would have put up a much better fight and if the ammunition 
supply had not given out, they might have won. Again, the Bul- 
garians were prevented from pushing on straight to Constanti- 
nople by the necessity for reorganising and replenishing their 
“trains” after Kirk Kilisse and Lule Burgas. As it was, they were 
then over 200 miles from their base, and if their organisation had 
not been very good, they would never have been able to get there 
in the time they did. 

Medical and Sanitary.—Arrangements on both sides were bad, 
except those of the Greeks. The losses throughout from disease 


were appalling; cholera, dysentery and enteric being epidemic. 
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As an instance I may quote the case of the Roumanian army 
which in its three weeks advance south through Bulgaria lost 
three men killed in action, but over 400 died of discase. 

This shows that the lessons in military hygiene to be learn- 
ed from the Japanese in 1904 had not been grasped by either side. 
Of communications in the field the Turks had none, consequently 
cO-operation was an impossibility. In both the Bulgarian and 
Greek armies the field cables and telephones worked extremely 
well, particularly in the latter. In all the Allied States, the sys- 
tem was followed that the man who was responsible for the 
making of the army in peace time had the handling of it 
in war. After the disaster of Lule Burgas the Commander of the 
Turkish Army of Thrace, Abdullah Pasha, was replaced by Nizam 
Pasha, who was also, and had been all along War Minister. 
Things then took a turn for the better for the Turks, pointing 
again to the conclusion that the Bulgarian one man.system 1s the 
best. Unfortunately Nazim Pasha was assassinated before it was 
possible to thoroughly prove or disprove this theory. 

One of the most important lessons of the war is the advan- 
tage derived by the Allies and to a less extent by the Turks, from 
the close secrecy which they maintained as to what they were 
doing during their operations ; not even Stonewall Jackson could 
have rivalled the way in which friend and foe, military attaché 
and war correspondent alike were deceived and often induced 
even to publish false information. 

With regard to the objectives governing the formation of a 
strategical plan, we learn that the two most important are still the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces in the field and the cap- 
ture of the capital. 

The food supply, also, as in former wars, was of vital im- 
portance. Events moved so quickly, that the question of finance 
during the war did not arise, but the question of finance, during 
the preparatory stages, was, as ever, all important. 

A new objective, or rather, a cause that has not been ap- 
parent in the wars of recent years, and that is religion, has been 
introduced by this war. One of the chief objectives of the Allies 
was to drive the Mahommedans out of Europe and to set 
free the oppressed Christians. 
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In the subsequent fighting among the allies themselves there 
can be no doubt that the difference between the Greek and 
Bulgarian Churches, which were glossed over while making com- 
mon cause against the hated Moslems had broken out again and 
very much complicated the situation. 

There is no doubt that by their recent bickerings over the 
spoils of their war with Turkey, the Balkan States have entirely 
alienated the sympathies of the civilised world and forfeited all 
their original claim that theirs was a crusade against Mahom- 
medah tyranny over their oppressed Christian brethren in Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Atrocities.—There is one point I just want to touch on, and 
that is the question of atrocities. As is usual in all wars, 
a lot has been written about atrocities on both sides. In 
Thrace, I think there is no doubt there were no atrocities. In 
Macedonia and Albania, however, there are guerilla bands 
of Bulgarians, called Komitadjes, who have waged war against 
the Turks for generations. On neither side has it ever been 
the custom to give quarter—women and children, combatants 
and non-combatants, when captured, have always been 
killed. The Komitadjes joined in the war and to oppose 
them the Turks sent Bashi Bazouks. There is no doubt that 
atrocities took place in these districts and war correspondents 
hearing of them have probably coloured the story of the war 
accordingly without understanding thoroughly the facts of the 
case. Now again in the fighting between the former Allies, very 
circumstantial cases have been quoted of atrocities supposed to 
have been committed by both sides, principally the Bulgarians. 
I fancy however that the same solution still holds good. In ad- 
dition it is necessary to take into account the fact that the ve- 
neer of civilization over all the combatants is very thin and that 
the hatred is very intense. 

In any case I do not think it is advisable to believe too much 
of what one hears, or to be carried away by the accounts of 
either side or of correspondents. 

To sum up—there seems to be very little new strategy to 
be learnt from this war, and no great general has been produced 


by it. 
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All the lessons of the past appear to be amply borne out 
and we learn once more that preparation for war must be long 
and thorough in peace time, and that when war comes, 
rapidity is the keynote and the blow must be a crushing one. 


That is all I have to say about the war between Turkey 
and the Allies. 


So far I have endeavoured to show you very briefly the 
causes of the war between Turkey and the Allies and the results 
of that war. Now let us turn to after events. Almost before 
peace had been declared the Allies were squabbling among 
themselves, as to the distribution of their conquests. 


Before ever the Allies went to war with Turkey they drew 
up a secret treaty among themselves at Sofia in September 1912. 
I have shown approximately in Map, 2 how they proposed to 
divide their winnings among themselves. Map 3 shows you 
how the Great Powers decided, by the Treaty of London, that 
the country should be apportioned. In order to keep the peace 
of Europe, Albania had to be made a kingdom on its own; 
this deprived Servia, Montenegro and Greece of a lot of their 
fair winnings, but took nothing from Bulgaria. The three first 
named demanded compensation from Bulgaria, Servia demand- 
ing a triangle of country round Monastir and Greece one round 
Salonika; this Bulgaria refused to grant and feeling stronger 
than she really was, attacked the Allies with the object of cutting 
in between Greece and Servia and defeating them in detail. This 
she failed to do and was rapidly driven back on Sofia. 


At this period Roumania stepped in with an old standing 
demand for some territory on Bulgaria’s north eastern frontier. 
Turkey, seeing how Bulgaria was being defeated on all sides 
by her late Allies, took heart of grace again and pushed forward 
to Adrianople and the line of the Maritza. Bulgaria indeed 
gave up the substance for the shadow. The final distribution of 
the disputed territory is shown in map 4. 


The question of how the balance of power in Europe is 
affected by recent events in the Balkans is too big a one to enter 


in to here, but before I stop I should just like to draw your atten- 
tion to three facts, 
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(r) Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance. 

(2) Italy has just seized Tripoli in North Africa. 

(3) Italy wants Crete and the A’gean Islands. 

If Italy gets Crete and A‘ gean Istands she has complete 
mastery over the entrance to the Suez Canal. 

Three more facts of interest are these. 

(1) Great Britain is a member of the Triple Entente. 

(2) Greece isa firm friend of Great Britain. 

(3) The Suez Canal is of vital importance to us. 

I have shown you earlier that one of the causes of the war 
with Turkey was because Crete wanted to come under Greek 
rule. From the above facts I hope you will see whose claim it 1s 
to our interest to back in every possible way. 

To sum up, it appears to me that now that Turkey has been 
ousted from her old position the task of keeping the balance of 
power in Europe level as regards the Near East, must fall into 
the hands of Greece. This, at any rate, would suit Great Britain 
best. 

General Aylmer, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said that a great deal of valuable information had been put 
before them that afternoon. It took a great many years before 
a@ campaign revealed its true significance and it was better to 
study campaigns themselves than their lessons as evolved by 
somebody else. There were fashions in what was called “military 
art’ and those fashions were more readily influenced by such 
lessons. That was true of the art of war. There were a great 
many ways of doing the same thing in war, and because a 
victorious general adopted one way, that did not prove that it 
was the only way. They must remember to do what they had 
in hand thoroughly and whole-heartedly according to whatever 
method they had chosen for carrying it out. The only lessons of 
the Balkan war that’seemed to him at all plain at present were 
those of military policy and organization and those only confirm- 
ed what every one should have known before. But alas! they 
were constantly forgotten by those who should remember them. 
The first was the vicious system of adapting our military arrange- 
ments to meet a limited situation, which was the offspring of so- 
called financial necessities and our want of energy, self-sacrifice or 
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thoroughness. In this spirit Turkey came to the conclusion that 
a combination of the Allies against her was quite outside the 
bounds of practical politics (a very favourite expression of the 
economist) and that it would be pure waste of money to provide 
for such a ridiculous contingency. The strength and efficiency 
of an army was the barometer of a nation’s patriotism, and these 
things could not be calculated like a mathematical problem. 
And, again, Turkey trusted to the intervention of the Powers, 
instead of trusting to herself. Such trust in outsiders was cheap 
and was commanded only by those who had forgotten the old 
saying about not putting your trust in princes. General Aylmer 
also drew attention to the forces that these poor and small 
Balkan States put into the field and kept there. The audience 
were asked to mark well the expensive power of the peace 
organization. On an average one thousand men were turned 
into six thousand. There was another system which a few ultra 
conservative nations stuck to, viz. turning one thousand men into 
six hundred. Of course the fighting value of each man of the six 
hundred was greater than that of each man of the six thousand, 
but the six thousand would simply overwhelm the six hundred. 
The depreciation of numbers and undue exaltation of efficiency 
(with a big “E”) was only correct a very little way. It wasa 
theory dear to the hearts of the unpatriotic who did not choose to 
make any sacrifice for the good of their country. He disagreed 
with the view that 2nd line troops were worthless. This was only 
true if they had no organization. In conclusion, General Aylmer 
called attention to the necessity of starting organization at the 
top, a principle which the Balkan States understood. The 
Government of a country must have a correct mentality before 
a proper organization was even possible. In this Turkey failed 
miserably. Not only the rulers but the people must be whole- 
hearted in the cause if an army was to be organized ina manner 
which was calculated to ensure success. It was better to suffer 
the ill of a very large recurring financial outlay in expenditure 
on the military forces than to endure the ignominy of national 
chaos and financial cataclysm brought about by defeat. 
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Books and Magazine Articles of interest in connection with the 
problem of the near East. 


ae ap 

Regilding the Crescent By Aflalo . 

Czar Ferdinand and his people ,, Macdonald 

Through the lands of theSerb ,, Durham 

The Balkan Trail » Moore History and Tarvel. 
Greece in the 19th Century . Sergeant 

Reminiscences of Greece 1» Wise 


Europe and the Turks 


With the Turks in Thrace », Ashmead Bartlett 
With the Victorious Bulgarians ,, Wagner 

With the Conquered Turk » Lionel James the War 
With the Servians atthe Front ,,  Vischer ; 


», Buxton 


Accounts of 


The Campaign in Thrace 1912. _,, Howell 
The Defeats of Young Turkey 
and the possibility of its 
Rejuvenescence » von der Goltz } 
The Mediterranean Problem » Charles Villay The European 
Germany and the next War » Von Bernhardi Situation. 
A Balkan Princess » Roberts Novel, 


Journal of the R.U.S,I. monthly, particularly Colonel Mayne’s 


lecture in the number for May 1913, and Captain Trapman’s lecture 
in the number for April 1913, 


Army Review wee January 1913. 
Journal of the R. A. ~~ March 1913, May 1913, August 1913. 
Quarterly Review April. 1913, July 1913. 

Review of Reviews » Monthly 

Contemporary Review July and August 1973 

National Review 


Bulletin De L’academie 


Round Table Magazine... March 1912, June 1913, 
19th Century Magazine ... August 1913, 


July 1913 
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TALES Yilii 


Cause and Effect in the Franoo-German War, 


By Masor G. M. Orr, 11th K. E. O. Lancers. 
III,* The Last Phase. 


To a great many the Franco-German war of 1870-71 
appears to end with the surrender of the Emperor and his army 
at Sedan on the 2nd September 1870, The subsequent operations 
round Metz ; the long investment of Paris; the operations on 
the Loire, in the west, the north, and the east—all seem a con- 
fused medley from which little of value or of interest can be 
learnt inthe process of disentanglement by the so-called student 
of the art of war. Yet it would be difficult to find a more 
pertinent example of the fatal result of want of forethought 
in peace strategy than the events which took place in the period 
succeeding the disappearance of the French regular army, 

The period, of which it is proposed to pass only the first 
portion under review and which best illustrates the effect of a 
nation’s blindness to recognise the necessity of being prepared 
for war, is that which commences with the concentration of the 
15th, 18th and 2oth corps round Bourges after their retreat from 
Orleans and ends with the internment of the last hope of France 
in Switzerland. In its agony the French nation found it had 
to fight for its life with a territorial army which had never 
been given an organization, and the majority of whose rank and 
file had but received 15 days training which was not even 
continuous. 

When one looks at an ordre de battatlle of the 3 corps men- 
tioned above one sees that the brigades are composed of bat- 
talions that may be tabulated under the names de ligne, de mar- 
che, mobiles, and a nondescript number which are usually referred 
to as mobilisés, and organized in legions. The table given (see 
end of article) shows how many of each were in the Army of the 
East. To understand the significance of these names and to ap- 

preciate the value of the units in question it is most advisable for 


© Papers I and II appeared in the January and April issues of the Maga- 
gine of the United Service Institution of India in 1911. 
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any reader of the war in France to go somewhat into details. He 
will find that the régiments de ligne were formed of the regular 
battalions brought over from Algeria and he will find that the 
régiments de marche were formed from companies taken from the 
different depdts of the regular regiments which had originally 
gone to the front. It must be realized that in peace time each 
regiment of the regular army was organized in 3 battalions of 8 
companies each, but that only 6 companies per battalion were 
mobilized for war. The companies thus left at the depéts were 
then combined into a 4th battalion, and by putting 3 of these 4th 
battalions together a régiment de marche was formed. To under- 
stand the mobiles and mobilisés one must go back to the various 
attempts.to form a French territorial army as a part of its regular 
active army. In 1851 a law had been passed establishing the 
principle of universal service in a garde nationale. Exceptions ta 
service were numberless and units were only to be organized in 
certain named communes. Members of this force could not be 
called on for service outside their commune unless they specially 
volunteered. By 1870 only 51 battalions had come into being, 
but bya succession of laws in 1870 hundreds of detached com- 
panies and battalions sprung up, formed of men who did not 
come under the conditions of service in the gardes mobiles (which 
will be explained shortly). The majority of these units formed 
the garde nationale sédentaire, while those which were sent to 
swell the field forces were known as mobilisés, 

The greater portion of the field force after Sedan were com- 
posed of units of the territorial army whose organization had 
been Marshal Niel’s pet child—the gardes mobiles. That astute 
war minister, with the lesson of 1866 fresh in people’s minds, 
brought out, in 1868, his scheme for a second line army. All 
men between the ages of 17 and 40, who were unmarried or 
widowers without children, and who had not been taken for the 
active army, or being taken had obtained substitutes, were 

_ liable to service for 5 years, Exceptions, however, were nu- 
merous and training was to consist of 15 daily drills; each 
département was to find so many companies, battalions, or bat- 
teries, according to its population, but there was no fixed 
strength and some battalions were 2000 strong. The intention 
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was to raise 318 battalions and 122 batteries, but the combina- 
tion of the death of Marshal Niel with the parliamentary opposi- 
tion to expenditure on armaments, reduced the means of raising 
the force toso low an amount that nothing had been completed 
when war broke out in 1870. Nor had the Ministry of War given 
any thought to the manner in which these units were to fit in to 
a war organization, Thus the outbreak of war found everything 
in a state of chaos and it was long before the majority of the 
territorial units could receive any equipment. In July it was 
decreed that brigades and even whole divisions should be formed 
of these units but, later, wiser councils prevailed and we find, in 
Bourbaki’s Army of the East, brigades composed of gardes mobi- 
les and regular units (albeit depdt companies) in nearly equal 
numbers. The garde nationale mobile also provided a cer- 
tain number of irregular mounted corps which however worked 
independently. ‘The cavalry brigades attached to Bourbaki’s 
army were composed of regular regiments and régiments de 
marche, ‘Tremendous efforts had to be made to organize batter- 
ies,—of material there was sufficient in the arsenals, but the 
establishments had to be hastily raised and trained in a few 
artillery depots. | 

Nothing shows the inherent weakness of such a force so 
much as the recruitment of the corps of officers. The companies 
and squadrons of the régiments de marche were officered by 
those who had long since retired but who returned with the rank 
in which they had left; by warrant officers of gendarmerie; and 
by officers of the Navy and Marine. Prior to September the 
officers of the garde nationale had been drawn from the pen- 
sioned list and had been nominated by the Emperor, but there 
was such a strong measure of dissatisfaction in the ranks that the 
Government of National Defence decreed that units should elect 
their own officers : generals of divisions were also given powers 
to grant commissions and make promotions to any grade. In 
fact where nothing had been foreseen and no steps had been 
taken to give a training to the cadres of the territorial army, 
every conceivable means had to be brought into play merely to 
fill the ranks of cadres, and then trust to luck that men would 
become leaders because they were put to lead. 
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Apart from whether the French idea of what a territorial 
army should be was sufficient or not, the outbreak of war in 
1870 found nothing done, and the invasion of France in the 
autumn was met by a nation whose sacrifices and whose genius 
for organization have never been equalled, and yet it failed— 
and why? because the machinery which war brings into play 
cannot be improvised; it must have been put together and 
kept oiled. 

It must be remembered that the actual Government of 
France was in Paris itself, but the direction of la défense 
nationale en province had been delegated to certain officials 
assembled at Tours. In the beginning of October the need of a 
strong man was so evident that the Government appointed 
Gambetta with special powers to take chirge of affairs. He in 
his turn appointed a M. de Freycinet as chief of the Military 
Cabinet, Born in 1828, M. de Freycinet’s profession became that 
of a mining engineer; from 1858 to 1862 he had, however, been 
trafie manager of the Midi railway, and had established a 
reputation as an organizer. On joining the government at 
Tours he at once set about the reorganization of what 
elements there were of a war office. His chief assistants were 
General of brigade Loverdo, who combined tne functions of an 
Adjutant-general as regards mobilization with those of a Chief 
of a General Staff as regards operations and training, and a 
General Thomas who wasasort of Director-general of Ordnance, 
The Quartermaster-general’s duties were under a M. Ferot, lately 
at the head of the Western railway administration. M. de 
Freycinet, however, placed little reliance on the advice of the 
soldiers as regards plans of operation and chose rather to rely 
on his own ideas, aided by those of a somewhat remarkable 
young man named M. de Serres who was his secretary. This 
latter gentleman had been a railway engineer in Austria and 
his age was under 30; how he came to be serving France the 
writer has been unable to discover; his real name was Wieczsflinski. 

The situation with which this Military Cabinet had to deal 
was critical. The results of the heavy fighting round Orleans 
were the occupation of that town by the Germans on the 4th 
December and the retreat of the French Army in two ditectionss 
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the 16th and 17th Corps under Chanay westward and the 15th, 
18th and 2oth to the south and south east. By the rath Decem- 
ber these latter corps had concentrated round Bourges; mean- 
while Bourbaki had taken over their command from Aurelle de 
Paladines, Their retreat from Orleans had been carried out in 
the greatest disorder and they had only been saved from destruc- 
tion by Frederick Charles recalling his II] and X Corps from the 
pursuit. Bourbaki was only prevented from retreating further 
south than Bourges by the insistence of Gambetta, and the next 
few days were spent in giving his demoralized units some rest 
and in making some attempt at reorganization. Thus during 
the first days of December the attempts both of the army in 
Paris to break out and of the armies of the Loire at Orleans to 
advance to the relief of the besieged capital had failed disas- 
trously. Immediately investing Paris were 8 German corps and 
2 cavalry divisions: in the north Manteufel after defeating 
Farre at Amiens had his ist corps facing Briand’s 20000 at 
Havre with his VIII corps and 3rd cavalry division near Amiens, 
about to move against Faidherbe and his 43000: between 
Orleans and Vendédme Chanzy with his 2 corps was for the 
moment checking Prince Frederick Charles and the Grand Duke, 
who had altogether 4} corps and 24 cavalry divisions, the re- 
maining 4 corps and } cavalry division being in the vicinity of 
Orleans watching towards Bourges, 

The daily life of the investing force round Paris depended 
on its single line of communications which ran through Chalons 
and Nancy. To the north of this line was the 14th division near 
Meziéres, to the south was Zastrow with the 13th division of his 
Viith Corps approaching Chatillon-sur-Seine eu route for Auxerre 
where he was to link the German forces at Orleans with those at 
Dijon. These latter were the Baden division (of 2 brigades), 
a Prussian brigade and 1 cavalry brigade composing the 
XIVth corps under Von Werder*; the rst reserve division 
was investing Belfort. At Autun was Garibaldi’s ‘army’ of 
12,000, at Nuits was Crémer’s division of 10000, while at Lyons 
2 divisions were being formed which with Crémer’s force was 


* The 4th reserve division joined Werder about the 16th December. 
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to form the new 24th corps: Besancon had a garrison of some 
10,000 armed men. Langres was still in the hands of the French, 


It was evident that, whatever part the other forces in France 
played, it must be with an army gathered from the South that 
the next great blow must be struck. The question was in what 
direction should it fall ? 


Previous to the disaster of Orleans the intention had been 
for the French armies of the Loire to advance directly on Paris 
and thus create a diversion which would have perhaps permitted 
the army in Paris to break out. A similar move, now, with a 
force less by half in numbers, whose line of advance would be 
within easy striking distance of Prince Frederic Charles, was 
doomed to failure. Yet this was the course which the director 
Gambetta, now at Bourges, forced on Bourbaki, though as a con- 
cession to Bourbaki a détour via La Charité was agreed to en route 
to Montargis. On the 18th December Bourbaki issued his orders 
for the advance to begin next day, on the morning of the same 
day M. de Freycinet at Bordeaux heard of the plan from Gam- 
betta. M. de Freycinet, however, had quite different ideas as 
to a line of operations for Bourbaki’s army, and at 11-40 tele- 
graphed to Gambetta that he too had a plan which he and his 
friend de Serres had carefully thought out, and that he was 
sending de Serres with a letter of explanation. The complete 
text of this letter appears for the first time in the French History 
of the War. The plan which it disclosed, fraught with such 
consequences through the manner in which it was carried out, 
has been subjected to a detailed criticism in this admirable 
history. De Freycinet’s plan briefly was this:—move the 18th 
and 2oth corps by rail to Beaune, they with the force under 
Garibaldi and Crémer will provide 70,o00 men with which to 
retake Dijon; cover this move and guard the arsenal at 
Bourges with the 15th corps ; meanwhile 45,070 can be assembl- 
ed at Besancon; Dijon taken, this mass of over 100000 can 
threaten the vital line of communication ; Chanzy in the west 
should be able to keep the Germans opposed to him occupied 
long enough to prevent them interfering,—the sieges of Paris, 
Belfort, and the Northern fortresses will be raised automatically. — 
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Unfortunately de Freycinet’s reference to Belfort led to the 
interpretation being put on it that raising the siege of Belfort 
was as much a portion of the role of the Army of the East as 
threatening the communications. From subsequent events it 
appears that M. de Freycinet’s confidant, de Serres, also failed to 
realise what the army’s real objective was meant to be. 


M. ce Serres arrived at Bourges on the morning of the roth 
and found general Bourbaki about to take leave of Gambetta: 
although Gambetta actually read the letter before Bourbaki 
left, he said no word to him of its contents. After Bourbaki’s 
departure Gambetta and de Serres argued about the merits of 
their respective plans, the former adding that the march for 
Montargis had now begun and it was too late to change. M. de 
Serres persisted, and finally Gambetta said ‘overtake Bourbaki, 
and if he accepts your plan I agree to it too. M. de Serres lost 
not a moment, and found Bourbaki at Baugy* at about 5 p. m. 
At 6 p. m. de Serres was able to despatch a telegram from an 
office 5 miles distant to say ‘matter arranged’! It had taken 
inside half an hour for the Commander in Chief of the army on 
which depended the fate of France to grasp, and agree to, an 
entirely new plan of operations. De Serres did not even show 
Bourbaki the letter but unfolded the plan in his own words :— 
that explanations in such an interview would be fruitful of 
misunderstanding is not surprising. 


Apparently Bourbaki gathered that his objective after cap- 
turing Dijon was Belfort, and that not till after the siege of that 
place had been raised was he expected to move against the 
line of communications, and then his line of operations was to be 
via Langres. Thus not only was he prepared to waste valuable 
time in going some g? miles eastward from Dijon keeping ata 
distance of 80 miles from, and parallel to, the line of communica- 
tions, but to return 75 miles on the same course before he moved 
north. That this was his idea of his objective did not become 
apparent till the end of December. It was conclusively proved, 
both by his own evidence and that of his chief staff officer in the 
enquiry after the war, that de Serres himself had misinterpreted 


© 17 miles E. of Bourges. 
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de Freycinet’s plan. Bourbaki may well have thought on the 
1gth December that the retaking of Dijon was quite enough to 
think about at that time and so did not worry about the rest. 
Gambetta in his evidence implied that by temperament and 
inclination Bourbaki was only two willing to move east rather 
than north,—to the circumference of the storm circle rather 
than its centre. One must remember that Bourbaki’s recent 
career had laid him open to the suspicion of being half hearted 
in the cause of the republic. Son of a Greek colonel, he was 
born in 1816; during the Crimean War he had commanded the 
Algerian troops; in the war in Italy he was commanding a 
division ; in 1870 he commanded the Guard corps, and was shut 
up in Metz with them aiter Gravelotte; then he had been allowed 
to leave Metz and visit the Impress Eugénie in England in _ con- 
sequence of a message received at the hands of one Regnier 
which turned out to be false. The Prussians, for some reason, 
refused to allow him to return to Metz, and after receiving a 
command in the North of France he was sent by Gambetta to 
command the Army of the East after the disaster at Orleans. 
It may well be that Bourbaki felt his untrained and heterogen- 
eous force was not fit to meet the victorious German troops. The 
truth would appear to be that he was a man of weak character 
and no talent, and was not capable of rising to such a situation. 
It will be found that it was M de Serres who commanded the 
Army of the East,--and it will be remembered that M de Serres 
had evidently failed to grasp the true objective of France’s last 
army as outlined in his master’s plan. 

Gambetta was apparently much impressed by M de Serres 
and forthwith gave him unlimited powers to arrange matters. 
De Serres interpreted this by giving direct orders to all manner 
of people with the result that eventually he called down on him- 
self a severe reprimand from de Freycinet, who told him to mind 
his own business, which lay only with Bourbaki, It wasa 
curious situation:—a young ex-railway engineer accredited to 
the headquarters in the field as the representative of the War 
Minister, corresponding direct with that official and having 
in his pocket a warrant to relieve the Commander in Chief of 
his duties when he felt inclined !-—-Meanwhile there was a differ- 
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ence of opinion between Gambetta and de Freycimet as to the 
command of operations in the east which ended in a compromise 
by which Garibaldi with his ‘army of the Vosges’ was to be 
independent of Bourbaki, who was to command only the 18th, 
zoth,and 24th corps; nevertheless they were to cooperate with 
one another at the instance of Bourbaki. Later on it appeared 
that Bourbaki was basing his operations on the fulfilment of 
various promises by de Serres on behalf of the Government which 
he was not in the position to make. Nor were affairs simplified 
at headquarters by Bourbaki’s aide-de-camp, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Leperche, arrogating to himself the functions of the chief of the 
staff with whom Bourbaki was not on good terms. 


As soon as de Serres had got Bourbaki’s acceptance to the 
change of plan he busied himself with the arrangements for 


moving the 18th and 2oth corps and a brigade of the 15th corps 
by rail to Chagny and Chalon. 


The transportation of these 2} corps for a distance of 100 to 
130 miles is pregnant with lessons as to the use of railways in 
war time, for the manner in which movement is to be carried 
out and controlled under war conditions must be foreseen and is 


as much a part of the organization for national defence as is the 
training of the national army, 


By October 1870 the working of the French railways had 
become considerably dislocated owing to the German invasion 
and particularly to the investment of Paris into which converged 
all the principal lines. By a decree dated 16th October the 
managements of the various railway administrations were asked 
to take steps to ensure the civil service over the lines available 
giving way to military trafic whenever necessary, In order to 
ensure a methodical and rapid military traffic it had to be laid 
down by the Goverment that no military train was to be kept 
longer than two hours at a junction where two systems met. No 
company was to decline to run military trains on the ground of 
danger owing to the proximity of the enemy; the military 
authorities were to be the judge of the advisability or otherwise 
of amovement. On the 23rd October the Government decreed 
that a mere notification to a station master by a duly accredited 
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delegate was sufficient authority for the suspension of all civil 
traffic. By these and other decrees the technical working of the 
railway was entirely subordinated to military authority but 
at the same time the railway authorities were held responsible 
for the proper working of the traffic, —a contradiction which was 
to be the cause of future trouble. 

The fact that it was found necessary to promulgate such 
decrees shows to what a small extent the Government of France 
had been able to control the working of the railways in the first 
part of the war for military purposes. Regulations for military 
taffic had indeed been neglected alike by the Government and 
by the military authorities. It is true that in March 1869 at the 
instance of Marshal Niel a joint committee of high military and 
railway officials had sat and had presented a most excellent 
report with clear directions as to how the railways were to be 
put to the best use; how traffic was to be controlled; what the 
relations between the railway and military authorities were, and 
how the purely military regulations for entrainment and detrain- 
ed etc., etc,, were to be amended. Nothing had been done when 
war was declared in July 1870. Railway employes were even 
summoned to join the colours at the very time that they were 
most required on the railways. The regulations were antiquated 
complex and ill-suited. More thought had been given to 
measures by which the military department should get military 
traffic done cheaply than that it should be done methodically 
and expeditiously, There was no act by which companies 
could be compelled to put stock at the disposal of the army. 
There was no actual co-ordinating authority; there were no 
pre-arrangements for the movement of the army to the frontier; 
the capacities of detraining stations had not been examined: 
trains were fitted in as necessity dictated. Orders and counter 
orders for trains succeeded one another in rapid succession and 
came from all manner and kind of authority. 

That under these conditions 200,000 men, 30,000 horses, and 
4,000 army vehicles had been transported at the commence- 
ment of the war to the frontier in 14 days along 4 lines must 
be attributed to the large amount of available rolling stock 
and the superhuman efforts of the railway officials. 
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To return to M. de Serres::—At’ 3 a. m. of the roth the Traffic 
Manager of the Lyon Mediterranean Railway received a tele- 
graphic communication from de Freycinet at Bordeaux asking 
him to proceed at once to Bourges and put himself in com- 
munication with M. de Serres at that place, as it was probable 
that his company would be called on the next day to make 
some special arrangements. M. de Audibert went at once to 
Bourges and on the morning of the 20th met M. de Serres: who 
informed him that arrangements must be made to move 
Bourbaki's corps as rapidly as possible from La Charité and 
Nevers on Chagny and Chalon without interfering: with the 
move of the 24th corps from Lyons to Besancon, arrangements 
for which had already been made. M.de Audibert pointed out 
that almost all his company’s available stock had been accumu- 
lated at Lyons for the 24th corps and'that it would be necessary 
to call on the Orleans railway to provide the greater portion, if 
not all, of the stock with which to move Bourbaki’s army. 
M.de Taille, the representative of the Orleans company, was 
present at the meeting and M. de Serres impressed on: him the 
necessity of suspending civil traffic so as tw set free the stock: 
M. de Audibert at once telegraphed to suspend’ immediately. the 
civil traffic on the main lines of his company: and to reduce th: 
traffic on other lines, Through delays in the telegraph service 
these messages, though sent off at 10-30 a.m. 2oth, did not 
reach their destination till 10-30 p,m. that night and 7-15 a. m. 
on the 21st, so that the whole of the 20th was wasted. 

On the 20th Bourbaki’s army continued its march to the 
Loire with the exception of the 1st division of the 15th corps 
which received orders just before it marched to remain. where it 
was, about 2 miles west of Bourges. Orders reached. the 20th 
corps on the 21st in time for it to concentrate its cavalry 
and artillery near Nevers railway station and its infantry near 
Saincaize railway station; the units then received orders for 
their entrainment for Chalon which was to. commence that 
night. The orders did not reach the 18th corps until that corps 
had begun its preparations for the march. northwards on the 
22nd from its bivouacs north and north-east of La Charité. 
Entrainment was to begin on the evening of the aIst; the 
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corps supply columns were to move by road. It was found 
impossible to obtain stock in time for the movement to com- 
mence on the 21st and the first entrainments did not take place 
till midnight 21st—22nd and the early hours of the 22nd. Alto- 
gether 62 battalions, 31 squadrons, and 20 batteries were moved 
and the movement was not completed till the 29th December. 


The chief difficulty was the provision of stock in the time 
required and it was most unfortunate that all the stock tied up 
at Lyons to move the 2 divisions of the 24th corps from Lyons to 
Besangon was not released, since the 24th corps was not ready to 
move for another 8 days, Ihe movement of the 18th and 2oth 
corps was further complicated by Bourbaki's desire to move on 
those units of the 2oth corps which had not already detrained on 
27th to Dole, consequent on the evacuation of Dijon by the 
Germans, This presented difficulties as the line via Dijon was 
broken near Dijon and the line south through Magon, Bourg, 
Lons Le Sauniers meant a détour of 150 miles along a single 
track with many stiff gradients. There remained a lire from 
Chalon direct to Dole but as this was barely completed and still 
wanted ballasting the railway authorities were against its use. 
Nevertheless at the insistance of M. de Serres (who went over 
the line on an engine) it was utilized and the first train which 
arrived at Dole at 8 p. m. on the 28th left Chalon at 11 a. m. (50 
miles in 8 hours), 


All this time the weather had been frightful. Sleet and snow 
had commenced falling on the 1)'h. While the troops were 
waiting to entrain they had continued ta bivouac for no other 
reason than that it was not the custom to seek billets, The 20th 
corps alone lost 4000 men, sick or dead, in the course of a few 
days ; many deserted and all sense of discipline was completely 
lost. 


No sooner had Bourbaki reported the measures he had taken 
to meet the somewhat unexpected circumstance of the evacua- 
tion of Dijon by Werder than de Freycinet took on himself to 
tie the hands of the Commander in Chief in the field. On the 
morning of the 2oth de Freycinet telegraphed to Bourbaki that 
he required to know every evening the exact positions of the 
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troops and the proposed plans for next day so that he might 
if necessary send him instructions for the morrow’s operations ! 
At the same time he telegraphed to de Serres that no decision 
was be taken without his (de Freycinet’s) approval. Thus all 
further operations were to be directed from the War Minister’s 
office at Bordeaux :—that Bourbaki accepted such a situation 
is evidence enough of his weaknesss of character. 


During the afternoon of the 28th Bourbaki sent two des- 
patches to de Freycinet which shows clearly what his idea of 
his next move was. With Crémer and Garibaldi in position 
north and north-west of Dijon he intended concentrating the 
18th and 20th corps between Auxonne, Dole, Pesmes, and 
Dampierrre, thence he would advance with the corps mov- 
ing from Besancon, against Werder whom he assumed would 
retire on Gray, and probably on Vesoul. If he could occupy 
Vesoul, and Garibaldi then moved across to the Vosges between 
Vesoul and Belfort, the siege of the latter place would neces- 
sarily be raised. 


At midnight de Freycinet replied that he agreed. It was 
from this moment that de Freycinet’s original plan assumed its 
altered shape; and it should be marked that the alteration was 
agreed to by the War Minister himself. In his despatch agreeing 
to the move on Vesoul de Freycinet added his congratulations 
on the good feeling that existed between Bourbaki and de Serres 
who, he said, was prepared to give him very useful information. 
Such advice, however, was in no way to embarass Bourbaki’s 
decisions for which he alone was responsible ; a contradiction, 
if ever there was one, to his order that all plans were] to be 
subjected to his own approval. 

Here it will be well to leave the self sacrificing army of 
France, bivouacking in the snow, partially clothed, ill equipped, 
absolutely untrained, face to face with certain defeat because the 
leaders of the nation had said an organized territorial army 
would cost too much and the nation was not ready for such a 
course. And at its head a general, fully realizing his army’s 
faults, egged on to action which could have only one end, and 
at the same time interfered with in all his operations by an_ex- 
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mining engineer, a8 war minister in an offrce 300 mites away, 

with another ex-engineer at his own elbow in whose pocket was 

authority for disgracing him at such trme ashe pleased. 
Note:—Rovks chiefly consalted were the volumes, in the French official 


account of the war, dealing with the organization of national defence in the 
peovinoes, and Bourbaltis operations in the East. 


Table showing constitution of Bourbaki’s army, and other 
forces, in the aperations in the East. (January 1871). 
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mining engineer, as war minister in an offrce 300 miles away, 

with another ex-engineer at his own elbow in whose pocket was 

authority for disgracing him at such time as:he pleased. 
Note:—Rouks chiefly consulted were the volumes, in the French official 


acconnt of the war, dealing with the organization of national defence in the 
provinces, and Bourbaltis operations in the East. 
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A History of the Government Sea Service in India from the earltest 
times. (Continued.) 


By Commander E. J. HEADLAM, R.I.M., F.R.G.S., F.R.. MET. SOC. 


During the latter part of the 18th century a small squadron 
of the Marine was constantly and actively employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf from Muscat to Bussorah. In 1768 a small squadron 
under Captain Price assisted Sheikh Nassur of Bushire in his 
attempt to recover the islands of Kharga and Kharrack which 
were in the hands of the notorious Meer Mohunna. The expedi- 
tion however failed, largely owing to the cowardice of the Per- 
sians, and as the squadron was entirely inadequate without their 
co-operation, it was withdrawn after suffering considerable losses. 
In 1775 the Persian Gulf squadron consisting of the “ Revenge” 
frigate of 28 guns, Eagle of 16 guns, and ‘* Success” a ketch of 
14 guns, was lying in the Shatt-al-Arab and assisted the Turks 
in the defeat of the Persians attacking Bussorah, fears being 
entertained that the Persian fleet, which was very considerable, 
might push up the river. The Marine force set to work to con- 
struct a barricade or bridge of boats across the river below 
Bussorah, a difficult task considering the breadth of the river and 
the small means at hand. They seem however to have successfully 
carried out the work as Parsons writes:—“ Our Marine officers 
and men have been very active in placing the anchors, chains, 
and cables, and bringing their boats to their proper moorings, so 
as to form the bridge or rather barricade, as a sufficient number 
of boats could not be procured, so as to be close enough together 
to admit planks to be laid down from boat to boat, nor, indeed, 
was it necessary as every boat’s bow was hauled under the chain 
and then fastened, and at the distance of about 60 feet another 
boat, and so on, quite across the river, either under the chain or 
cables. At the same time one of the boat’s anchors and cables 
was Carried out from the bow of each boat, and another from 
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the stern, so as to enable it to resist the tide, whether flood or 
ebb, without bearing too hard upon the anchors to which the 
chain and cables were fastened.” Two days alter the barricade 
was completed the squadron worked down the river and attack- 
ed and put to flight the Persian fleet which had been assem- 
bling at the mouth of the river, 

The hardships endured by officers and men in the Com- 
pany’s ships in the Gulf at this time were very great, the ships 
were small and ill adapted for hot weather, the height between 
decks being generally insufficient for even a moderate sized man 
to stand upright, and cockroaches, rats, and other vermin swarm- 
ed. The ships were often in the Gulf without a change for as 
long as 3 years and the food was very bad, fresh supplies being 
scarce, indifferent salt pork and beef with mouldy biscuits form- 
ing the staple diet. Fresh water except when the ships were 
in the Shatt-al-Arab river was also very scarce, brackish, and 
unwholesome, the consequence being that officers and men alike 
suffered much from scurvy, fevers, boils, and other diseases. 

In 1780 the ships of the Bombay Marine formed part of the 
squadron under Sir Edward Hughes which co-operated in the 
suppression of Hyder Ali; and in December two years later 
(1782) a squadron under Commodore Armytage, who flew the 
broad pennant on the “ Bombay” acted in concert with General 
Mathews on the Malabar coast and helped to capture Rajaman- 
drug, Merju, Kundapur, Annanpur and Mangulore’ In_ brief, 
there was hardly a naval engagement in Indian waters during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century in which the Bombay Marine 
did not play a part; and it rendered excellent service in co-opera- 
tion with the ships of the Royal Navy, at the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, Trincomalee, Jafnapatam and Colombo. Among minor 
engagements may be mentioned two which call for special notice. 
In 1797 the “ Vigilant” 6 guns commanded by Lieutenant Hayes 
had been despatched on a political mission to the Hakim of 
Soumiani and while crossing the Gulf of Cutch was attacked by 
four pirate ships, each of which was more than double her size, 
After three hours desperate fighting, during which she had two of 
the enemies’ vessels on each side, the “* Vigilant” managed to 
drive them off with great loss, 
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In 1800 on the 22nd of November the “ Intrepid” (snow) * 
carrying 10 guns (6 pounders) commanded by Captain Hall 
fought a desperate action with a French privateer 12 guns (9 and 
12 pounders) and greatly superior in size, off Muscat. Low in his 
“History of the Indian Navy” thus describes the action, “Between 
g-30 when the first shot was fired and 11-45 a. m., the enemy, 
well aware of his vast superiority in men, (the “ Intrepid” being, 
as was usual with the Company's cruisers under handed) made 
two attempts to run her on board and throw an overpowering 
force on the brig’s decks. With consummate skill and coolness 
Captain Hall manceuvred his ship so as to baffle his adversary, 
while he maintained a well directed fire from his guns. Shortly 
before eleven the gallant officer received a mortal wound, but 
the action was continued by his First Lieutenant, Mr. Thomas 
Smee who was inspired by the indomitable resolution of his com- 
mander. The men stood to their guns with equal spirit, though 
latterly the action was fought within half pistol-shot, and on 
cach occasion that the privateersmen tried to board over the 
stern, they repelled them with great slaughter. At length the 
enemy found that they had met their match, and a little 
before twelve the Frenchman made all sail away. The 
“Intrepid” was too much cut up aloft to give chase, 
but in half an hour her officers and crew having with 
commendable smartness, refitted her rigging, bent new sail, and 
rove new braces which had been shot away, she was under a press 
of canvas in pursuit. The enemy, however, owing to her superior 
sailing qualities, escaped. The “Intrepid” lust her captain who 
died on the 30th of November, and 5 men killed, and both her 
Lieutenants, Messr:. Smee and Best, Mr. Harriott, midshipman, 
the boatswain and nineteen men wounded. The crew with which 
this action was fought consisted of only go Europeans, two thirds 
of whom were Marine Society's boys from the “ Warspite” and 
about the same number of sepoys and lascars.’’T 


© A snow only differs from a brig in having the booin mainsail hooped to a 
try sail mast, a spar which is unknowa in a brig, but which is carried in a snow 
close to the mast. 


f Hist. of I. N, Low Vol. I pp, 209. 
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At this time losses however were heavy in the Marine, and 
much reduced the strength of the service. ‘The “ Intrepid” shortly 
after the action just mentioned, was despatched in company with 
the cruiser “Comet” to the China Seas to search for the Com- 
pany’s ship “ Talbot” which had long been missing but nothing 
wasever heard of any of the three ships and their fate; whether 
taken by pirates or lost in cyclone or typhoon is shrouded in my- 
stery. The “ Revenge” also one of the finest vessels in the Marine, 
having on board a picked crew and commanded by Captain 
Hardy one of the most experienced officers in the service, 
foundered in a heavy gale with all hands. Shortly after the 
outbreak of war the cruiser “Scorpion” which had taken 
part in the blockade of Pondicherry was captured by the French 
on her way to England where she was taking the colours recent- 
ly captured at Pondicherry. In 1803 the brig “Fly” 14 guns 
was also captured by the French privateer ‘‘La Fortune” 38 
guns, commanded by the famous Captain Sourcouf, while carry- 
ing despatches and treasure in the Persian Gulf, Lieut. Mainwar- 
ing who commanded the brig was able however to sink his des- 
patches and treasure and thus prevented them falling into the 
enemy's hands. 

In August 1798 the new regulations for the service, which 
had been for some time under revision were finally issued by the 
Court of Directors. These regulations conferred relative rank 
with the officers in the army as well as a retiring pension for 
all officers, The pay of all was fixed at a certain rate, and the 
privilege of private trading which had up to that date been per- 
mitted to all members of the Marine service was formally prohi- 
bited. The duties of the service which up to now had been very 
vague and general were clearly laid down to be (1) The protec- 
tion of trade. (2) Suppression of piracy and general duties 
as vessels of war. (3) Conveying transport, and carrying troops 
if necessary. (4) he prosecution of maritime surveys in the 
east. 

A civilian superintendent who was appointed by the Direc- 
tors, was placed at the head of the service, and he was assisted 
by two senior officers one of whom was appointed Master Atten- 
dant, and the other Commodore, and both were appointed by 
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the Bombay Government, these with two senior Captains formed 
a Marine board to administer the service. The following shows 
the relative rank granted to the officers of the Bombay Marine 
under the new Regulations. 


The Superintendent of the Marine to be next to Members of 
Council. The Master Attendant next to the Superintendent and 
senior to the Commodore. The Commodore to rank with a 
Colonel in the army, senior Captains with Lieutenant Colonels, 
junior Captains with Majors, First Lieutenants with Captains, 
Second Lieutenants with Lieutenants. Large improvements 
were also made in the internal economy of the service, and sever- 
al large and better found ships were built, but the difficulty of 
getting a satisfactory supply of Europeans for the crews seem to 
have been very great, and the discipline and therefore the effici- 
ency of the service suffered much in consequence. Lieutenant 
Low, late Indian Navy writing of these times says ‘“ The service 
laboured throughout its career under great disadvantages in 
securing a suitable supply of seamen, and at the period of which 
we write (1798) it lay in the power of the commanders of the 
King’s Ships to draft men out of the Company’s cruisers, though 
this power was later taken away from them, Except in war time, 
there was great difficulty in procuring suitable hands for the 
ships, and, in later times, when the Indian Navy was armed 
with all the privileges of a Naval service, the complements of 
the vessels of war, so far as regarded the able bodied seamen, 
were maintained at their necessary strength by drafis from the 
jails,* 

In 1802 the personnel of the the “ Bombay ” consisted of the 
Superintendent Mr, Phillip Dundas, the Master Attendant, Cap- 
tain Robert Anderson, the Commodore Captain James Suther- 
land, 13 Captains 33 First Lieutenants, 21 Second Lieutenants, 
and 37 Volunteers.| The number of ships and their armament 
at the same was as given in the following table. 


° Hist. of I. N. Low Vol. I pp. 214. 215. 
fT Official list of Murine Officers Jan. 1. 1802. 
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Description. Name. Guns, 
Frigate ... Cornwallis fe 56 
- ... Bombay is 38 
Sloop of War ... Mornington eee 22 
Sie. 26 ... Teignmouth dee 16 
ee Se. .. Ternate ans 16 
Brigs ... Antelope ‘ike 14 
- .. Fly es 14 
Snows ..» Drake ide 18 
- ... Panther ree 14 
ig ... Viper a 14 
i ..» Princess Augusta a 14 
s ... Princess Royal m2 14 
‘ ... Comet vat se) 
- ... Intrepid 8 IO 
Ketches ... Queen on 14 
‘ ... Rodney ans 14 


Beside these vessels there were brigs and other vessels pur- 
chased into the service for special or temporary uses, as the 
* Swift” Star’, “Les Frers”’, ‘‘ Vins’, “ Alert’, “* Assaye’, and 
others; and there were also some small craft and pattamars arm- 
ed with guns. 

Mr. Phillip Dundas the first Superintendent only re- 
tained the appointment for four years but during those four 
years he did much for the good of the service in general, and for 
the welfare of officersand men in particular. He was succeeded 
by Captain William Taylor Money who retained the appoint- 
ment until 1813 and administered the service with as great 
success as his predecessor. 

In 1801 several of the vessels of the Bombay Marine partici- 
pated, in co-operation with the Royal Navy, in the Egyptian 
eampaign under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, the officers and 
crews engaged receiving the Egyptian medal. 


On the renewal of war with France the Indian Government 
despatched a squadron consisting of the “ Bombay”, 38 guns; 
“Mornington”, 22 guns; ‘“ Teignmouth”, 16 guns; and other 
vessels under the command of Commodore John Hayes, who flew 
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his broad pennant in the “ Bombay”, and his duties weéré to pro- 
tect the trade in the Bay of Bengal. The following is a copy of 
the Commission frum the Governor General in Council given to 
Commodore Hayes prior to his departure. 

“To John Hayes Esquire Captain in the Bombay Marine. 
‘“‘“Greeting—“ Whereas open hostilities have taken place between 
“our Sovereign Lord the King, and the French and Batavian Re- 
‘publics, and whereas we, the said United Company are duly 
“authorized and empowered, by virtue of divers charters in that 
“behalf, given and granted us by the predecessors of our said 
‘Sovereign Lord, King of Great Britain, France and, Ireland to 
“raise and maintain forces and armies, ‘oth by sea and land, arid 
“to appoint such and so many generals, commanders, and other 
“officers as we shall think fit for the purpose of encountering and 
“resisting by forces of arms all and every, the enemy and énemiés 
‘of our said Sovereign Lord the King and ourselves, and the said 
“enemies and every of them, their ship’s armour, ammunition, and 
“other goods to invade and destroy in such manner as in and by 
“the said Charters is provided, mentioned. Now we the said 
“United Company in consideration of the premises, and reposing 
“a special trust and confidence in your good conduct, loyalty, 
“and courage, do by these presents, and under, and by virtue of 
“the Royal Charter aforesaid, and all other powers inus vested, 
“constitute and appoint you, John Hayes, Esq., Captain in the 
“Bombay Marine, to be, during the hostilities aforesaid and 
“during our pleasure, and the pleasure of our Governor General 
“in Council, Commodore of all the ships and vessels employed in 
“our Naval and Bengal Marine Service, for and under our Presi« 
“dency of Fort William in Bengal, and of all our regular, extra, 
“and freighted ships whatsoever, wheresoever you shall fall in 
with them, and to take the command of the same as Com- 
“modore with the same authority as belongs to the Office of- 
“Commodore in the Naval service of our said Lord the King, 
“and in the same manner as used in the said service, and to be 
“Captain of the Bombay ships of war to be employed in our said 
“Naval and Marine service, against the said French and Batavian 
“Republics, and all other nations and people, against whom you 
“may and shall be lawfully commanded to act during such 
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“hostilities. either by proclamation issued by our Governor 
“General in Council or by orders from our said Governor General 
“in Council specially to you directed. You are therefore duly 
“to command, exercise, and keep in order and discipline, all 
“commissioned officers, warrant officers, seamen and others 
“subordinate to you, according to such authority, rules, powers, 
‘and provisions, as in and by the said Charters, are mentioned, 
“and contained, and as legally may be done, and we do hereby 
“command them to obey you comformably thereto as their 
“Captain, in which station you are to observe and follow all such 
“orders and directions as you shall receive from time to time from 
‘‘us, our Governor General in Council for the time being, in pur- 
“suance of the trust hereby reposed in you; and we do by these 
“presents authorize and empower you, John Hayes, Esq, by force 
“of arms or otherwise, to apprehend, sieze, and take the ships 
“and goods belonging to the said French and Batavian Republic 
‘and all and every their subjects and people, being enemies of 
“our said Lord the King, and of ourselves, pursuant to the power 
“and with in the limits in the said Charter for that purpose 
“mentioned and prescribed, and to bring the same to such port 
‘fas shall be most convenient, in order to have the same legally 
“adjudged and condemned as prizes. In witness whereof our 
“Governor General in Council has hereunto set our Common 


*‘Seal.” 
(Signed) ‘ Wellesby ” 
“ Barlow ”’ 
“ Udney ” 


During the three years that Commodore Hayes commanded 
this squadron it is a noteworthy fact that not one British mer- 
chant vessel fell into the hands of the enemy within the limits 
of his authority. One of the chief engagements fought was the 
recapture of the Fort of Mucku on the coast of Sumatra, which 
fell by assault after three days cannonading by the * Bombay” 
and “Castlereagh.” Commodore Hayes, who was one of the 
most distinguished of all Marine officers, was in 1808 appointed 
Deputy Master Attendant and Secretary of the Marine board in 
Bengal, and finally became Master Attendant. During the years he 
was in Calcutta he did much to improve the post and was a 
most successful administrator. 
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In 1805 the Bombay Marine frigates ‘‘ Cornwallis” 56 guns 
and “ Bombay ” 38 guns were handed over to the Royal Navy, 
but against this reduction to the service there was a consider- 
able increase in smaller ships and between 1805 and 1810 the 
following vessels were built in Bombay for the service. “ Prince 
of Wales,” “Mercury,” ‘ Benares,” and “ Aurora,” sloops of 
war of rg guns; Nautilus” brig, £4 guns, ‘ Vestal” ‘“ Ariel” 
‘** Psyche” and ‘* Thetis” ro gun brigs, and the “ Sylph” schoon- 
er, 8 guns, 

In 1810 a squadron of the Bombay Marine consisting of 
the “Malabar” and ‘“ Benares” 14 guns, and the ‘“ Thetis,” 
“Ariel”? and “ Vestal” ro gun brigs, under the command of 
Captain R, Deane of the “Malabar” co-operated with the 
squadron of the Royal Navy under Admiral Bertie in the opera- 
tions which resulted in the capture of the island of Mauritius, 
and of the French ships in Port Louis, receiving, at the conclu- 
sion of the operations a special letter of commendation from the 
Naval Commander in Chief. Almost immediately after the 
return of this squadron to Bombay a squadron was again fitted 
out for active service, this time to co-operate with the Naval and 
Military forces in the conquest of Java. The chief command 
was given to Sir John Hayes who hoisted his broad pennant as 
Commodore on board the ‘‘ Malabar” and who had resigned his 
appointment as Master Attendant at Calcutta in order to place 
his services at the disposal of the Governor General. The 
squadron consisted of the “Malabar,” 20 guns, Captain Maxfield; 
“Mornington” 22 guns, Captain Robert Dean; “ Aurora 14 guns, 
Commander Watkins ; Nautilus” 14 guns, Commander Walker; 
“ Vestal” ro guns, Commander Hall; “Ariel” 10 guns, Com- 
mander Macdonald; *“ Thetis” ro guns, Lieutenant Phillips; and 
* Psyche” 10 guns, Lieutenant Tanner. There were also 57 hired 
transports fitted out by the Marine, and several gunboats bring 
the total up to nearly one hundred sail. All the officers and men 
engaged in this expedition received the medal, and the Governor 
General in Council in a letter to Commodore Hayes dated May 
2nd 1812 conveyed to “ the captains, officers, and men, compos- 
ing the squadron of the Marine employed under your orders the 
expression of His Lordship’s high approbation and applause.” 
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Also ina despatch to the court of Directors, Lord Minto, while 
in Java, on October 5, 1811 wrote as follows “ I cannot conclude 
this dispatch without indulging myself in the satisfaction of 
bearing testimony to the zealand good conduct displayed by 
Commodore Hayes, and the captaius, officers, petty officers and 
men employed in this important expedition” Great bitterness 
was however felt by the officers and men alike when the rewards 
and honours for the expedition were given and nothing fell to 
the share of the Marine, Admiral Stafford had personally thanked 
the officers and men who had served under him, but he ap- 
parently omitted any mention of the Marine in his despatches, 
and this caused much ill feeling and bitterness between the two 
services. 

Two years after the capture of Java a small squadron 
consisting of the * Malabar,” “Teignmouth” and ‘‘ Aurora ” 
were employed in the expedition undertaken against Panjeram 
Annam Sultan of Sambas, again in co-operation with a squadron 
of the Royal Navy, and military forces embarked on board the 
ships. The expedition was successful and the losses in action 
few, but the climate seems to have been extraordinarily un- 
healthy and the losses by sickness were enormous. Low in his 
_ “History of the Indian Navy” writing of this expedition says 
‘Though the loss in action was not considerable, the climate 
made dreadful havoc. A large number of the 14th Regiment 
died from fever and the ships of war also suffered to a similar 
extent. The “Malabar” and “Aurora” lost many men, but 
the ‘* Teignmouth” which remained after the others had left for 
Java was the greatest sufferer. Out of a crew of seventy five 
I\uropeans she lost two thirds, the natives on board suffering in 
an equal proportion, and, at one time, she had only one officer 
and eight or ten men fit for duty. So fatal were the effects of this 
expedition on the officers of the Bombay Marine, owing chiefly 
to the long-continued exposure on boat duty during the blockade 
of the coast and in the operations up the Sambas river, that, out 
of twenty two officers in the Company's ships, within a few 
years of their return to Bombay, only two remained in the 
service, the rest having died or been invalided.* 


° Hist. of I-N-Low Vol-I-pp-260 
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From the capture of Java until the island was given up to 
the Dutch by the British Government in 1816 a squadron of the 
Company's vessels was constantly employed protecting the trade 
from the hordes of pirates which abounded in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca2 and amongst the numerous adjacent islands. During the 
period the squadron had been stationed in these seas the ships 
had taken part in five important expeditions, namely the con- 
quest of Java and the operations against Palimbag, Samarang, 
and Bout. Meanwhile on the western coasts of India contin- 
uous warfare was being waged against the pirates of these parts, 
and expeditions were successfully carried out against Beit when 
the coasts of the Gulf of Cutch were blockaded, and many pirate 
vessels were seized and destroyed. 

On the 30th of June 1815 after peace had been declared 
with America, the Company’s brig “ Nautilus” 180 tons 14 guns 
with a crew of 30 European officers and seamen and 40 marines 
and lascars, fellin with the American full rigged ship ‘* Peacock” 
535 tons, 22 guns and 184 men. According to the official account 
by Commander Charles Boyce, commanding the *f Nautilus” the 
captain of the “‘ Peacock” demanded his immediate surrender, 
and entirely ignoring his protests that peace had been declared, 
opened fire on the “ Nautilus.” The fire was returned and a brisk 
action was fought, until Commander Boyce finding the contest 
too unequal, and having lost many officers killed and wounded, 
and being himself severely wounded, reluctantly hauled down 
his fag. The ‘ Nautilus ” was then taken to Anjir, and the next 
day she was restored by Captain Warrington of the * Peacock ” 
who at the same time wrote the following letter to the Master 
Attendant at Anjir.” 

From Captain Warrington to Mr. Macgregor, Master At- 
tendant, Anjirs July rst 1815. 

‘“‘ Sir,—-In consequence of the information received from you, 
and the several different sources from which | have heard thata 
peace had been concluded between the United States and Great 
Britain, I feel myself bound to desist from hostilities and regret 
that my reasonable demand had not been complied with by the 
Commander of the “ Nautilus’ brig yesterday afternoon. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
L. Warrincton, Captain, U.S. Navy. 
Commanding the U.S. Sloop-of-war “ Peacock.” 
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In 1814 a table of precedence in India was fixed by the 
warrant of the Prince Regent, and in this the Superintendent 
of Marine came immediately after Generals and Flag Officers 
(above the rank of Major General); Commodores after Post 
Captains R. N. (of over 3 years service) senior Captains after 
Captain R. N. (of less than 3 years service) Commanders after 
Members of the Medical board, Lieutenants after Chaplains. 


During the years 1817-18 the “Prince of Wales” commanded 
by Lieutenant Dominicetti, “Thetis,” Lieutenant Arthur, “Sylph” 
Lieutenant Robinson, and some small craft were employed 
during the Maratha war, and took a conspicuous part in the 
capture of the forts on the coast of Concan. At the attack of the 
fort of Severndroog on December 4th 1817 the escalading party 
consisted of 30 seamen led by Lieutenant Dominicetti of the 
“Prince of Wales "’ and 50 sepoys under Captain Campbell of 
the oth Regiment. The attack was entirely successful and seems 
to have so intimidated the enemy, that in the same night the 
forts of Goa and Gunjeira were abandoned. In the same expedi- 
tion after the attack and capture of the forts of Madanghur and 
Jampah, Lieut.-Colonel Kennedy who was in command issued 
the following order. 


“To Captain Farquharson, Lieutenants Dominicetti and 
Cogan of the Marine, to the seamen, native officers, and 
soldiers, volunteers for the storming party, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kennedy offers his most since:: acknowledgement for the 
intrepid and gallant manner in which they assaulted the triple 
stockade in front of the communication to the gateway, and 
carried by escalade the two forts of Madanghur and Gampah. 
For the excellent plan of attack laid down in yesterday's order 
and so gallantly carried into execution this morning Lieut.- 
Colonel Kennedy is indebted to Captain Farquharson of the 
Marine, who opposed and principally arranged it. Neither can 
the Lieut.-Colonel pass over unnoticed the excellent conduct of 
Lieut. Waddington who converted successfully into a real attack 
what at first was intended only to be a feint.” # 


*Portion of dist. orders by Lieut-Col. Kennedy dated February 1818, 
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The Governor also in his order of March 17th 1818 said “ The 
manner in which the enterprise was planned and so ably and 
spiritedly conducted by a detachment, not exceeding half the 
number of the garrison, is highly creditable to Lieut.-Colonel 
Kennedy and all the officers and men of the Honourable 
Company's Military and Marine Services employed, and it is 
gratifying to observe that during these operations, the success 
of which so much depended on the united exertions of the two 
branches of the service, the most perfect cordiality has existed.” 


The early part of the rgth century was a time of great 
activity in ship building in the Bombay dockyard, under the 
auspices of the great Parsi builder Mr. Jamsetjee Bomanjee and 
his successor. The durability of the teak wood, the excellence 
of design, and the cheapness of construction caused the 
British Naval authorities to have many vessels of war built for 
the Royal Navy, amongst the most famous of which was the 
Ganges battleship 92 guns, 2,289 tons which was afterwards the 
flagship of Sir Edward Corington at the battle of Navarino. An 
instance of the strength and durability of the Bombay built ships 
of this period is given in a letter from the first lieutenant of the 
Bombay built frigate “ Salsette ” to the builder Mr. Jamsetjee, in 
which he asks him “ to accept the accompanying clock as a small 
mark of esteem, and kind of remembrance that under Divine 
Providence, his professional abilities were the happy means of 
preserving Mr. Henderson, and the rest of the crew of H. M.S. 
“Salsette ’ from what appeared to the human eye unavoidable 
destruction ; that ship, with five other small vessels of war, and 
twelve valuable merchantmen under their convoy, being beset by 
the ice in the Baltic sea in the winter of 1808-09 and she alone 
escaped shipwreck.” In addition to the usual ship building pro- 
gress for the Bombay Marine, and the building of some vessels 
for the Imaum of Muscat, no fewer than twenty two ships of war 
of various sizes were built for the Royal Navy in the Bombay 
dockyard between the years 1800 and 1840. 


The following table gives them in detail and order of date of 


launching, and it will be seen that there were as many as g 
battleships of large size amongst the number. 
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Name. Description. Guns. ee a 
Pitt Frigate 36 872 17-1-1805 
Salsette _ 36 885 24-3-1807 
Minden Battleship 74 1681 19-3-II10 
Cornwallis ‘3 ” 74 1767 2-5-1813 
Victor Brig 18 384 29-10-1814 
Sphinx Brigantine 12 239 s- 25-1-1815 
Wellesley Battleship 74 1745 24-2-1815 
Zehra Brig 18 385 18-11-1815 
Cameleon Brigantine... 12 239 «= s_s« r6-1-1 816 
Amphitrite Frigate .. 38 1064 14-4-1816 
Melville Battleship ... 74 1767 = 1-2-1827 
Tricomalee Frigate ier 30 1065 19-11-1817 
Malabar .. Battleship)... 74 1715 28-12-1818 
Seringapatam Frigate ise 30 T152 5-9-1819 
Ganges Battleship ... 92 2284 10-11-1821 
Madagascar ... Frigate .» 46 1166 31-g-1822 
Asia ... Battleship... 84 2289 = 17-1-18 24 
Bombay or re - .. 84 17-3-1828 
Andromache ..._ Frigate .. 38 1839 
Calcutta Battleship ... 84 1831 
Nerbudda _...._ Brig ... 16 1848 
Jumna oe 5 .. 16 


In the year 1820 the Government despatched a combined 
Naval and Marine force to lay siege to the town of Mocha, for 
disregarding the ultimatum presented by the British Government 
demanding the punishment of the ringleaders of the gang, who 
had ransacked and pillaged the Residency, after beating and 
nearly murdering Lieut. Dominicetti and the captain of an 
Arab vessel.* The attack commenced on December 4th but it 
was not until the 2oth that the forts were finally subdued, and 
a treaty under the following terms was concluded. Lieut. 
Robinson of the Company’s Cruiser “ Antelope ” being appointed 
Resident. 
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(x) That the Resident should have a guard of the same 
strength as at Bassorah or Bagdad to ensure his res- 
pectability. 

(2) That all servants of the factory should enjoy British 
protection, and be amenable only to the jurisdiction 
of the Resident. 

(3) ‘That all Indian merchants should be under the pro- 
tection of the British flag, and differences amongst 
themselves be settled by the Resident, or in the event 
of any of the Imaum’s subjects being concerned in 
the disputes, by an agent on the part of the local 
Government and the Resident conjointly. 

(4) That the Resident should be exempt from all degrad- 
ing compliances; that he should have liberty to 
ride on horseback when and wherever he pleased, 
and have free ingress and egress at all the gates of 
Mocha, amongst others, that of Sheikh Shaduli, from 
which Europeans had been excluded for some years 
past, on account of the pretended sanctuary it deriv- 
ed from the tomb of that saint being in an adjoin- 
ing mosque. 

(5) The the rate of export duty of British trade be reduced 
from 33 to 2} per cent which was the same as the 
French had paid since they bombarded Mocha nearly 
a century previously. 

(6) <A piece of ground to be allotted for a cemetery and no 
British subject to be insulted on account of his 
religion. 

(7) The British Resident to have free permission to pro- 
ceed to Sanaa to communicate with the Imaum, when- 
ever he might deem it necessary ; the Dowlat of 
Mocha, on these occasions, furnishing an escort. 

At the conclusion of the operations off Mocha Captain 
Lumby the senior Naval officer issued the following despatch. 
H. M. S. *“* Topaze”’ off Mocha December 21st 1820 

“ The gallant and spirited conduct displayed by the captains 

and commanders, and the officers and seamen, artillery, and 

sepoys, of the Company’s cruisers under my orders, during the 
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late arduous attack and destruction of the forts of Mocha, having 
met my warmest approbation, I take the present opportunity of 
conveying my high sense of their very meritorious services on 
that occasion; and I am to request that the respective captains 
will signify the same to them respectively, and to assure them 
that I shall not fail to represent their gallant behaviour to the 
H. M. Company’s Government accordingly. I have also to re- 
turn my warmest thanks to Lieut. Jacob, of the Artillery, for the 
great precision with which the shells were thrown by him into 
the Town and forts of Mocha; asalso to Lieut. Tanner, of the 
H. M. Company’s Marine, who so willingly offered his services 
and who proved particularly useful, and whose behaviour was 
highly meritorious, during the late arduous attack above men- 
tioned ” 
( Sd.) C.R. Lumsy, 
Captain and Senior Officer. 


In this yedr, and the years immediately following, many 
alterations and improvements were made in the conditions of 
service and prospects of officers, also the following alterations 
in the uniform of officers, ‘‘ Commodores to wear two gold 
epaulettes with a silver lion and two stars each; senior Captains, 
two gold epaulettes with a silver lion and one star on each; 
junior Captains, two gold epaulettes with a silver lion only on 
each; Commanders, two gold epaulettes plain; First Lieutenants 
one gold epaulette on the left shoulder. It is further directed that 
the undress of all Officers (with the exception of the Commodore) 
be without lace; and that the undress of the Commodore be 
distinguished by two rows of broad gold lace on the collar only; 
and that the fill dress of all officers remain the same as it now 
is, with the addition of the epaulettes of their ranks respective- 
ly.* Four years later the rank of Commander was abolished and 
an increased number of senior and junior Captains were created. 
At the same time the following rules for retiring pensions were 
drawn up in the Government order of September 30th 1824. 
Marine officers who have served 22 yearsin India 5 years of 
which either as Master Attendant or Commodore £ 450. Senior 


© Minute of Council May 24th 1820. 
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Captains £360. Junior Captains £270, (increased in 1826 to 
£293) First Lieutenants £180 (increased in 1826 to £192). 
Officers invalided after 10 years service to receive half of the 
retiring pension of their rank.* 


During these earlier days of the 19th Century the important 
work of marine surveying had been continuously carried on. | 


A Marine Survey Department was established in Bengal in 
1908, Captain Wales of the Bombay Marine being appointed the 
first Surveyor General, and much important work was carried 
out in the Bay of Bengal by the “ Assaye” the “Panther” and 
the “Antelope.” In the year 1808 Captain Horsburgh, hydro- 
grapher to the Company, published the first edition of his East 
India Directory, which was largely based upon the surveys 
carried out by officers of the Bombay Marine. In 1806 Lieuts. 
Daniel Rose and Philip Maughan sailed for the China seas to 
carry out surveys and to endeavour to ascertain the fate of the 
Company’s ships “Intrepid,” “Comet” and “ Talbot” which 
were supposed to have been lost on the Paracel Islands. They 
surveyed the coasts east and west of Macao, from Tienpak 
westward to the Lema Islands eastward, and made separate 
surveys of the Paracel Islands and shoals, though no signs were 
found of the missing ships. ‘Their surveys were however delayed 
owing to the capture by the French of the ‘“ Antelope” and the 
imprisonment of Lieutenants Ross and Maughan in Batavia.T 
After their liberation in 1812 Ross (now Captain) was again 
despatched in charge of a surveying expedition to the China 
seas accompanied by Captain Maughan and was afterwards 
joined by Captain Crawford. -Extensive surveys were carried out, 
which included a portion of the east coast of China from the 
great Lema of Namoa Islands, with part of the Pescadores and 
the Island of Formosa. They also accompanied Lord Amherst’s 
Embassy to the Gulf of Pecheli and made surveys of parts of the 
coasts and of the harbours in the province of Shantung. In 1818 
Captain Ross and his assistants surveyed the entrance to the straits 
of Malacca returning to Bombay in 1820. In 1811 the ‘ Ternate”’ 


* Hon, Court despatch August 20th 1824, 
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and the “ Sylph ” under Captain Suree surveyed the east coast of 
Africa as far as South Zanzibar. In 1811 Captain Court, who 
had been for some years Director General of Surveys died, and 
was replaced by Captain Daniel Ross F. R. S. who did much 
to encourage scientific surveying, and during whose reign of 
office many important surveys were carried out, chief among 
which was asystematic survey of the Persian Gulf and neigh- 
bouring seas which was carried out by Lieutenants Wellstead, 
McCheer and Haines. In the scheme of retrenchment which 
Lord William Bentinck formulated in 1828, the Marine Survey 
department was practically abolished; but so important was 
its work acknowledged to be that in 1830 two brigs were again 
commissioned for survey duties. With reference to Wellstead’s 
Jater surveys of the coasts of Arabia it is interesting to record 
that in 1895 the officers of the R. I. M.S. “ Mayo” whilst cruis- 
ing on the South Arabian coast discovered a bottle at a place 
called Hasn-al-ghorab which had been left by Wellstead when 
surveying in the “ Palinurus ” in 1844. The bottle was unfortun- 
ately broken and the paper very brittle and it was not possible 
to make out the whole of the writing, but the name of the ship, 
the date, and some of the officers names were clearly decipher- 
able. 

As in the latter days of the 16th century, so in the early 
days of the 19th the small ships maintained by the Bombay 
Marine in the Persian Gulf, were engaged in almost constant 
warfare with the pirates, chief amongst which were those of the 
Joasmi coast, but it was not until 1819 that a really serious 
endeavour was made to exterminate them. Previous to this 
the orders of the Bombay Government were that the ships 
were not to attack the pirates but only to act in self-de- 
fence. The pirates taking this as an acknowledgement of 
weakness became more and more open in their attacks, and not 
content with attacking merchant vessels, in 1808 they attacked 
the Company’s cruiser “ Fury ” carrying despatches from Busso- 
sah to Bombay, and were only driven off after a desperate action 


had been fought. Instead of the action causing the Government 


to take steps to prevent a repetition of the outrage, the Governor 
at Bombay, on the Captain of the “ Tury” reporting the affair, 
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administered to him a severe reprimand “for disobeying the 
ordefs given, and daring to molest the innocent and unoffending 
Arabs of these seas.” After this the attacks on the Company’s 
ships became frequent, and small, illfound and ill-armed, they 
could offer little resistance and administer no punishment to the 
pirates who had as many as 50 of 60 ships, well armed and 
swarming with men, which swept the seas almost unopposed from 
the north of the Persian Gulf to the west coast of India. An idea 
of the class of vessel which formed the small squadron of the 
Marine in the Persian Gulf in those days and the condition in 
which they were kept, is given by Low in his “ History of the 
Indian Navy.” Giving an account of the “ Ariel”’ which founder 
ed in a “shamal” with a loss of 78 out of a total 83 he says 
“The “Ariel” was a deep-waisted chest like a brig, of a class 
common in the Royal Navy at the close of the revolutionary war 
which from the frequency of their foundering, were known as 
“Coffins” or “ Deaths,” and were employed up to so recenta 
date as the year 1839, in carrying the Government mails 
across the Atlantic, where they fully. maintained their unenviable 
characteristic of foundering or capsizing in a stormy sea. It 
was found, on subsequent inquiry, that the “ Ariel” had 
been condemned as unseaworthy before Mr. Meriton, the 
Superintendent, sent her on her last cruise. On her arrival 
at Muscat the mainmast was found to be so rotten from 
step tocap that it was a wonder it had not saved the crew 
the trouble of hoisting out, by going over the side; it was replac- 
ed by a crooked spar presented by the Imaum, which wasa few 
feet shorter than the foremast. However no spars or other ap- 
pliances could have saved the “ Ariel” which foundered, like 
other brigs of the so called ‘ Coffin” class, owing to her build, 
though this did not exonerate the Superintendent who sent her 
on a cruise in an unseaworthy condition.’ 

In 1819 the condition of affairs in the Persian Gulf had come 
to such a pass that the Bombay Government at last determined 
to take decisive steps to exterminate the pirates, and a combined 
Naval, Military and Marine expedition was formed. The troops 
consisted of 3,069 men under Major Gencral Sir William Grant 
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Keir. The Naval squadron consisted of H. M.S. “ Liverpool” 50 
guns Captain F. A. Collier c.n. senior Naval officer and H. M. S. 
“Eden” and “Curlew.” The Marine squadron was composed 
of the “Teignmouth” 16 guns, Captain Hall, senior officer, 
“Benares” 16 guns, Commander Arthur; “Aurora” 14 guns 
Commander Maillard; ‘“ Nautilus” 14 guns Lieut. Faithful ; 
“ Ariel’ 10 guns Lieut. Watson. 

On November 28th the troops were landed and the attack 
of the Arab stronghold of Ras-ul-khymah commenced. The 
guns of the larger ships were of little use as it was impos- 
sible for them to get mcar enough to the forts, but a large 
Naval brigade was landed together with guns to assist in 
the attack, while the small light draft vessels, “ Aurora” and 
“Nautilus ’’ were able to get close in amd materially assist 
in the attack. The forts were strong and the defence stub- 
born, and it was not until the 8th of December that a breach 
having been formed the town was carried by assault. After the 
‘action the senior Naval officer in is report to the Government 
of Bombay wrote “ To Captain Hall, the senior officer of Marine, 
and the offtcers and crews of the H. M. Company's cruisers, every 
praise is due for their unremitting exertions, both on shore and 
afloat.” After the fall of Ras-ul-khymak the neighbouring chief 
towns were destroyed, and the fleet made a cruise of the Joasmt 
ports destroying their ships and blewing up their forts, until their 
power had been entirely reduced. In 1820 on the Sth of January 
a general treaty of peace was sivned at Ras-ul-khymah_ bet- 
ween Major General Sir William Grant Keir, om the part of the 
British Government, and nearly ail the chiefs of the maritime 
tribes of Arabs in the Perstarm Gulf. The following 1s the wording 
of the treaty, which as well as suppressing the piracy in the Gulf, 
put a stop to thre slave trade by the terms of article g. 

‘In the name of God the Merciful, the compassionate! 
Praise be to God, who hath ordained peace to be a blessing to 
his creatures! There is established a lasting peace between the 
British Government and the Arab tribes, who are parties to their 
contract, on the following conditions :— 

Art. 1. There shall be a cessation of plunder and piracy by 
land and sea, on the part of the Arabs who.arc_ 


partics to this contract for ever. 
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Art. 2 If any individual of the people of ihe Arabs contract- 


ing shall attack any that pass by land or sea, of any 
nation whatever, in the way of plunder and piracy 
and not of acknowledged war, he shall be account- 
ed an enemy of all mankind, and shall be held to 
have forfeited both life and goods; and acknow- 
ledged war is that which is proclaimed, avowed, 
and ordered by Government, and the killing of men 
and taking of goods without proclamation, avowal, 
and the order of Government, plunder and piracy. 


Art. 3 The friendly Arabs shall carry, by land and seaa red 


Art. 


Art. 


flag, with or without letters in it, at their option; 
and this shall be ina border of white, the breadth 
of the white in the border, being equal to the breadth 
of the red, as represented in the margin, the whole 
forming the flag known in the British Navy by the 
title of “white pierced red;” and this shall be the 
flag of the friendly Arabs, and they shall use it, and 


no other. 


4 The pacificated tribes shall all of them continue in 


their former relations, with the exception that they 
shall be at peace with the British Government, and 
shall not fight with each other; and the flag shall be 
a symbol of this only, and nothing further. 


§ The vessels of the friendly Arabs shall all of them 


have in their possession a paper (register) signed 
with the signatures of their chiefs in which shall be 
the name of the vessel, its length, breadth, and how 
many karaks it holds; and they shall also have in 
their possession another writing (port clearance) 
signed with the signature of their chief, in which 
shall be the name of the owner, the name of the 
Nakhooda, the number of men, the number of arms, 
from whence sailed, at what time, and to what port 
bound ; and if a British or other vessel meets them, 
they shall produce the register and clearance. 


Art. 6 The friendly Arabs, if they choose, shall send an 


envoy to the British Resident in the Persian Gulf, 
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with the necessary accompaniments, and he shall 
remain there for the transaction of their business 
with the Residency; and the British Government, 
if it choose, shall send an envoy to them also in 
like manner, and the envoy shall add his signature 
to the signature of the chief, in the paper (register) 
of their vessels, to contain the length of the vessel, 
its breadth, and tonnage, the signature of the envoy 
to be renewed every year, also all such envoys shall 
be at the expense of their own party. 


Art. 7 H any tribe or others shall not desist from plunder 


and piracy, the friendly Arabs shall act against 
them according to their ability and circumstances ; 
and an arrangement for this purpose shall take 
place between the friendly Arabs and the British. 
at the time when such piracy occur. 


Art. 8 The putting men to death after they have given up 


their arms is an act of piracy, and not of acknow- 
ledged war; and if any tribe shall put to death 
persons, either Mahomedans or others, after they 
have given up their arms, such tribe shall be held 
to have broken the peace, and the friendly Arabs 
Shall act against them, in conjunction with the 
British, and, ‘God willing, the war against them 
shall not cease until surrender of those who per- 
formed the act, and of those who ordered it. 


Art. 9 The carrying off of slaves (men, women, and child- 


Art. ro. 


ren) from the cost of Africa or elsewhere, and the 
transporting of them in vessels, is plunder and pira- 
cy; and the friendly Arabs shall do nothing of this 
nature. 


The vessels of the friendly Arabs, bearing their flag 
above described, shall enter into all the British ports, 
and into the ports of the allies of the British, so far 
as they shall be able to affect it, and they shall buy 
and sell therein; and if any shall attack them, the 


British Government shall take notice of it, 
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Art. 11. These conditions aforesaid shall be common to all 
tribes and persons who shill hereafter adhere thereto, 
in the same manner as to those who to them at the 
time present. 

Issued at Ras-ul-khymah in triplicate at midday on Saturday, 

the 8th of January 1820, and signed by the contracting parties at 
the place and times under written. 


Signed at Ras-ul-khymah, at the time of issue by 
W. Grant Keir, Major General 


Hussan-Bin-Rahmah, Sheikh of Hatt and Faleia, 
formerly of Khymah. 


Razib-Bin-Ahmed, Sheikh of Jeizerat-ul-Humrah.” 

At the conclusion of the hostilities in the Gulf, the Governor 
of Bombay in issuing a general order, wrote as follows of the ser- 
vices of the Bombay Marine: ‘ The conduct of Captain Hall, 
and of Lieutenants Maillard, Arthur, Faithful, Greenway and 
Watson, in command of cruisers, and of Lieutenants Seawright 
and Brucks, and the officers and men of the H. M. Company's 
Marine, employed on this service, have been spoken of in terms of 
high commendation by the Major General, and also by Commo- 
dore Collier, whose established reputation and experience of the 
qualifications that distinguish the Naval profession, renders his 
testimony to the character of the Bombay Marine of peculiar 
value in th2 estimatiora of the Goveraor in Council.” 

Shortly after the destruction of the Joasmi pirates, trouble 
arose with the Beni-boo-ali (Beni-ibn-ali) Arabs a warlike tribe 
who resided in the province of Joalan in the vicinity of Ras-ul- 
Had. The Arabs had murdered the pilot of one of the Company’s 
cruiser, and had severely defeated a combined expedition under 
Captain Thompson of the ‘ Mercury” which had proceeded 
against them. Accordingly in 1821 a combined expedition under 
Major General Lionel Smith, c. 8B. was despatched from Bombay. 
The troops were embarked in fifteen:transports and ten baghalahs 
and were escorted by the Marine cruisers ‘ Teignmouth” Captain 
Hardy; “Prince of Wales” Commander Stout; “ Psyche” 
Lieutenant Dominicetti and ‘ Vestal’? Lieut. Robinson. The 
expedition was disembarkel off Sohar and the Arabs were 
defeated after a desperate struggle in which they are said 
to have left 500 dead and wounded on the field, with 236 
prisoners out of a total of less than one thousand. 


Leoture on ‘‘ The Home System of Recruit Train- 
ing and Man-Mastership.” 


Given aT Lucknow, By Captain O. C. WILKINSON. 


The East Yorkshire Regiment. 


The general scheme of Recruits training was, I think, 
founded on the results obtained by Colonel Pollock’s system in 
training the “ Spectator” Experimental Company. 


The ‘“Spectator’’ wishes to prove that it was possille to 
turn out in six monthsa fully trained company ready to take 
its place in the battalion. The experiment, I believe, was most 
successful. The men of this company were not specially select- 
ed nor above the average in intelligence. 


All the same they came of a good class of man, and were 
far better material to get good results from, than is the ordinary 
young man who presents himself to the recruiting officer. Also 
they came voluntarily. Of course all recruits are supposed 
to come voluntarily, but actually tightness in the labour 
market is a formof compulsion that makes many men and boys 
enlist who have no desire for a soldier's life. The number who 
enlist for the pure love of soldiering is relatively small. The 
lower classes in England have a traditional horror of the army. 
In fact in many villages for a man to say his son has “ gone for 
asoldier” or “has listed ”’ is the same to his hearers as if he said 
he had gone to the dogs. The chief inducements for men to 
enlist, taken in the following order, are :— 


(1) Necessity for employment. 
(2) To get out of a scrape at home. 


(3) Attracted by the smart uniform 

(4) Having been previously connected with the regi- 
ment. 

(5) Attracted by a soldier’s life. 
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By the above it is seen that the mind of the recruit is not 
as a rule best calculated to benefit by the instruction it receives. 


Finding his immediate needs provided for he is liable’ to 
lapse into a condition of complete indifference to his subsequent 
career. Means must be found to interest him and it is part of 
the instructors job to find holes and cracks in this armour of 
indifference through which he can be inoculated with military 
genius. 


The means at the instructor’s disposal consist in :— 


(1) Drumming the subject into the recruit by frequent 
repetition, this of course is the usual means of teaching the 
handling of arms and drill. 


(2) Exciting the instinct of competition and emulation.—This 
can be effected by promoting the more efficient into more ad- 
vanced squads and giving them slight advantages over the others. 


(3) Rewards and Prizes.—The most coveted reward for pro- 
ficiency should be the promotion of the recruit to the acting 
lance stripe. His duties need only be nominal such as report- 
ing the squad present on parade and marching them backwards 
and forwards to their work. This gives him some small author- 
ity at the time, and on joining his battalion gives him the first 
claim to promotion among his contemporaries. 


There should also be frequent small prizes for proficiency 
in musketry and physical training, boxing, bayonet fighting 
and other sports. 


The advantages of obtaining certificates of education 
should also be impressed on him, 


(4) The Personal influence of the Instructor.—This is a great 
asset, but itis hard to define. It certainly is not always the 
best N. C. O. who turns out to be the best instructor, It is the 
man who can put himself on the recruits level, and therefore 
junior N. C. O's, often turn out better squads than the more 
senior. 


The Depot Organisation—TVhe depot consists of a fairly 
large staff available most of the year for the training of recruits. 
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It is commanded by a major who is also the O. C. the Regi- 

mental Recruiting Area. Under him are :— 

An adjutant who is also recruiting officer. 

A quartermaster. 

3 captains and 2 subalterns. 

I sergeant major, about 16 sergeants and eorporals as 
instructors and 40 trained men, 

The general duties are :— 

The major and the adjutant do the office work of which 
there is a considerable amount. 

The senior captain is in charge of the institutes, the mess- 
ing and generally supervises. 

The other captains, assisted by the subalterns, command 
two companies. 

The duties of the officers consist in a general supervision of 
instructors and the training of new instructors. 

They also lecture the more advanced squads and conduct the 
monthly ‘ Tests,” a subject which I will deal with later on. 

The training of the recruit rests almost entirely on the 
eficiency of the N, C. O. instructors. ‘The officer however effi- 
cient is too highly polished —he cannot think down to the recruits 
level, He cannot help using words of which the recruit does 
not know the meaning. In fact in Yorkshire, and no doubt in 
other parts of England recruits join who don’t understand ordi- 
nary English and when questioned by an officer have aot the 
smallest idea what he is talking about. They are also extreme- 
ly nervous in his presence. 

The N. C. O's., are specially selected for the training of 
recruits and the officer commanding the depot has power to 
refuse any he thinks unsuitable or to return them to their regi- 
ments if he finds them inefficient, They cometo the depot for 
two years and in special cases can be retained for three. On 
first joining the depot they are put as supernumeraries to some 
other instructor. They also attend lectures on their duties, given 
by the officers and the sergeant-major, They are put thiough 
a short course of physical training and bayonet fighting to 
enable them to give some instruction to the recruit in addition 
to what is given by the gymnastic instructor. All physical 
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training is in charge of an instructor of the Army Gymnastic 
Staff who is only responsible to the Inspector of Gymnasia. 
N. C, O's. attend the physical training of recruits for disciplinary 
purposes and also with the idea that they should improve their 
knowledge of the recruits character and capabilities. Itisa 
principle that the instructor should always, be with his squad 
whatever it is doing. 


The 40 trained men.—These men are sent to the depot to do 
the fatigues, ete.. and incidentally to teach the recruit the cus- 
toms of the service. They are all men of good character and as 
a rule set the recruit avery good examp'e. They are a most 
valuable addition to the depot staff, as owing to their presence 
the recruit is able to complete a continuous course of training 
without being taken away from his squad to perform the neces- 
sary fatigue work. 

The duties of the sergeant-major differ little from those in 
a battalion, but in additionhe has the duty of squading the 
recruits and arranging the monthly test. For this purpose a 
“test book” is kept up. 

The name of every recruit as he joins is entered in this 
test book, Init are columns for every subject in which the 
recruit is trained. He is examined or “tested” monthly, and 


either “ passed” or ‘ 


‘not passed ”’ is entered against his name in 
each subject. There is also a column for remarks in which are 
entered notes on the recruits abilities such as ‘no education” 


9 


“very slow” “good writer’’ etc. These records are not of 
much value when the recruit leaves the depot, but they serve 
the purpose of making their instructor study the character of 
each individual and of generally keeping the instructors up tothe 
mark. They are also necessary to enable the sergeant major to 
re-squad the men at the commencement of a fresh month's work. 
I have mentioned that the same instructor should remain with 
the squad throughout its training. That is to say he should 
remain with the majority of his squad but this does not prevent 
the more proficient being sent to a more advanced one, or the 
backward recruit being left behind, It is the duty of the ins- 


tructor to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the character 
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and previous occupation of each recruit. Of course all condi- 
tions of men enlist and represent all kinds of professions and 
occupations. [Tor military purposes there are very few civil 
qualifications which cannot be turned to some account. One 
man joins, who the instructor finds out, has been a_ poacher. 
He has probably every qualification for a good scout, he can 
find his way about country by day or night and knows how to 
move secretly and noisclessly. 

Another has been a fisherman, he is probably a handy man 
and may be able to read a compass and find his way by the 
stars. 

Another man has been in motor works, he knows something 
of engines and mechanics, he will pick up the machine gun 
quicker than the yokel. A bricklayer’s apprentice will build 
better sod revetments than any other man in the squad, while 
a miner will dig the best trenches. In the old days the aim of 
the instructor was to turn out men of one stamp who would be 
like as peas and give a nice level appearance to a regiment. 
The modern idea is to develop each man’s individuality and 
train him along the lines of least resistance N.C. O's. very soon 
become experts at recruits.training but they require some instruc- 
tion themselves at first. | 

They require to be taught the general system of training and 
must know their work very thoroughly. They should frequently 
be lectured by officers, especially in military history and general. 
knowledge, subjects which it is difficult for them to read up 
for themselves. It must be borne in mind that the officer should 
give his instruction to the recruit through the N.C.O. The 
instructors also require a good deal of supervision and keeping 
up to the mark, The British N. C. O. is a conservative indi- 
vidual and lives on tradition, 

He has very fixed ideas of what work and how much of it, he 
should do. Now these ideas do not always coincide with modern 
methods and the officer has to overcome a considerable amount 
of prejudice and objection before he can introduce new ideas. 
Also the N. C. O, is very inclined to lapse into his old ways if not 
kept up to the mark. In modern business firms such as Harrods 
and Whiteley’s I believe there is a man called a “ Hustler.” His. 
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sole duty is to hustle the shopwalkers and get a little more out 
of them than they intend todo. The officer’s role is that of a 
‘“< hustler ” to the N, C. O. 

The Course of Tratning.—Appendix II. Infantry Training 
gives a: syllabus of recruits training as a guide to officers 
charged with the training of recruits. It is not intended that this 
syllabus should be followed rigidly and it often requires consider- 
able alteration and modification before it suits local conditions. 

‘The course in infantry training is divided into fortnights 
and the fortnights vary from 82 hours work to 44. Oddly enough: 
the fortnight with the 82 hours work is the first one. Now if 
this were carried out the effect on the recruit would be disas- 
trous, He would be overworked, if he did not break down 
altogether he would certainly become so stale that he would 
learn nothing. It is better that the first fortnight should be the 
lightest. Not only is the work of a nature to which he has 
never been accustomed, and exercises muscles which he has _ pro- 
bably hardly ever used in his life, but he has not sufficient 
stamina fora long day's work. The majority of recruits who 
join us are insufficiently nourished and before any hard work can 
be expected of them they must have their bodies built up by 
wholesome living. . 

In fact I do not think that until the 2nd months training a 
full days work with full results can be got out of the ordinary 
recruits. The working day is four hours, with a half holiday 
on Saturdays. This is generally divided into parades of 4 hour 
each. The parades are again divided into 4 hour practical 
work and 4 hour lectures. A quarter of an hour is ample for the 
lecture of the average instructor and it must be remembered the 
recruit cannot fix his attention ou a subject fur any length of time. 
Of course when the more advanced squads are taken out into the 
country for judging distance, recognition of targets, etc, these 
hours are not necessarily adhered to. I said that a full days 
work cannot be got out of a recruit at first, by this I mean a hard 
day’s work. There are many items such as putting on march- 
ing order, laying down kit, cleaning his rifle, etc, which 
cause no physical strain. Therefore the first months programme 
should contain as much as possible of these necessary items 
so that later on, time need not be wasted on such subjects, 


— a es 
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You will perhaps say that 4 hours work a day is hardly a 
hard day's work; to this you must add one hour and a half in 
school attendance. This makes 5} hours and I think it is suff- 
cient for a youth who has never been accustomed to continuaus 
instruction of any sort. 

I now propose to touch on some of the methods of instruc- 
tion employed at the depot. - 4 

Miusketry receives the largest amount of attention. :This 
suject is so fully dealt with in the Musketry Regulations that 
there is little further to be said on the subject. 

Great value was set on the inspection and standard tests 
para: 297 M. R..aald these were systematically carried out: 
monthly. " 

The sub-target was found most useful, the drawback to it 
was that it was a very expensive apparatus to invest in. Nowy 
however a cheap variety has been produced which only costs 
about six guineas and answers all purposes. In the sub-target 
triangle of error and miniature range practices, care was taken: 
to preserve the record of each recruit’s practice for purposes of 
comparison, thus his prevailing error could be detected. | 

Milstary Vocabulary.—It was found that words in common. 
use in the army were quite unintelligible to many recruits,. 
sinple words like “company,” “battery,” ‘ squadron,” con- 
veyed no meaning to him. ‘These words are in such constant 
use that one does not realise that they are, strictly speaking, 
technical terms. It was therefore decided to systematically 
teach military terms and a list was made out, a few of which 
had to be learnt daily and the recruit was examined in them 
by an officer when the squad was being tested. 

General Knowledge Questions.—The instructors were further 
made to teach recruits items of general knowledge of military 
value. The names of officers of the regiment, where the differ- 
ent battalions were quartered, the ordinary different kinds of 
trees and crops, the tracks of horses trotting, galloping, etc, in 
fact anything a boy scout should know. For this purpose Baden 
Powells book on scouting is useful. A permanent record of 
horses hoof marks at the walk, trot, canter etc., can be made by 
preparing a small square of concrete and making a horse walk, 
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trot, and canter across it in parallel tracks. The concrete 1s 
then allowed to set and a permanent record is made for the 
instruction of recruits. I should imagine well puddled mud 
would serve the purpose of concrete out in this country. 

Digging and Entrenchments:x—Near the barracks a model 
earth-work was constructed showing as many varieties of revet- 
ments, loop holes, etc., as possible. 

The instructor could then lecture his squad on the spot. Each 
recruit was also taught to dig himselfin. To make it more in- 
structive one half of the squad may be told off to watch the other 
half digging, and when a certain amount of cover has been 
constructed, the half on the watch may throw clods of earth at 
any head that appears above the cover. 

The Landscape Targets were extensively used, but our methods 
were only the ordinary ones and so require no comment, 

Defence Practice—The men were placed in a defensive posi- 
tion and asked how they would improve the existing cover with 
any materials available, 

The enemy was represented by pole targets which I expect 
you all know, in: case any of you do not, I may as well describe 
them. They consist of a pole about 20 feet long, along it are 
nailed card-board heads and shoulders, and below the head and 
shoulders are nailed sacking to hang down representing the body 
and legs, In the centre is left a space for a man to hold the pole, 
his own head and shoulders corresponding to the dummies, 


He can now double backward’s and forwards holding this 
pole breast high. At a distance the arrangement gives a very 
tife-like idea of a squad of men moving, When at rest the pole 
is placed on the ground and the heads and shoulders look like 
men lying. 


Night Work.—Practice in night work was given after dark 
about once a week. This included teaching the recruit to move 
noiselessly, to fix bayonets in the dark without noise and to be 
able to recognise the Great Bear and the Pole Star. Assistance 
in teaching the latter can be given by having a diagram of the 
Great Bear painted somewhere on the walls of the barracks for 
the squads to study. 
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Practice was also given in night outposts. The more ad- 
vanced squads were sometimes divided into small patrols and 
told to concentrate as quickly as possible at some known spot. 
Each patrol was put in charge of some recruit who had shown 
an aptitude for finding his way about country. 


Lectures.—As I said, every parade ended with a quarter of 
an hour's lecture and catechism. If the lecture lasts much longer 
both the instructor and the recruit get exhausted. The lecture 
meed not be on the subject just completed, possibly all there is 
to say has been said on that subject, and a lecture, say on 
regimental history can be substituted. There is a list of sub- 
jects at the end of Appendix II, I. T.. and these must be worked 
in somehow. These odd $ hours can be very usefully employed 
in such a way. On all parades every N. C. O. was required to 
carry a note book, amongst other things in this note book he was 
required to have the headings of any subject he might be called 
upon to lecture on. The preparation of this book entailed a 
good deal of work but it ensured the N.C. O. reading up his 
subject and when finished it lasted him all the time he was at 

t he depot. 


It was found a great help to them in the lecturing. In this 
note book also he was required to have a copy of the syllabus 
of work. The syllabus was made out in the orderly room 
for the whole three months course giving the subject for every 
parade, We insisted on it being strictly adhered to, for we found 
without it, the more tedious subjects were inclined to be neglect- 
ed for the more interesting ones, 


Extra time for lectures was often put in while the recruits 
waited their turn to fire on the range, also a good instructor 
often managed to get some of his squad together in the evening 
and give informal lectures. 

Regimental History, is an important subject but is a some- 
what difficult one to teach, the official account is dry reading. 
If possible a special account should be prepared for recruits. We 
found the N. C. O's. one idea was to teach dates, which taxed 
the recruits memory unnecessarily and were not of much value 
when learnt, Of course one of the chief ideas is to try and make 
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. the recruit understand that his is the finest regiment in the ser- 
‘vice and that he is one of the finest men in it, We did our best 
_to impress on the recruit that the regiment was his home for the 
future and that everything he did should be for the gond of the 
regiment. N.C, O's, should be able to give a rough idea of the 
-actions in which the regiment received its honours and in 
recent campaigns, accounts of how any celebrated individuals 
distinguished themselves, especially those who had any connec- 
tion with the regiment. Recruits should also be taught to real- 
ise the size and power of the British Empire, Old soldiers who 
have seen something of the world should be encouraged to mix 
with the recruits and tell them their experiences; in fact every 
means should be taken to broaden the recruit’s mind and make 
him think of things outside his own personal needs. 

Tests,—I have frequently mentioned the “ Tests.” I will 
now explain how these were conducted. Every squad was 
tested by an officer in every subject that it had done during the 
past month, ‘Thus each squad was tested three times. In col- 
lective subjects the squad was either marked “‘ passed’ or “not 
passed.” If‘ not passed” it was again tested a week or so later 
and a record made in the “test book.” In individual subjects 
each recruit was personally questioned or practiced. A standard 

. was laid down such as standard Tests M. R. 297. “Four ques- 
tions out of six” passed, or in shooting, a certain sized group 
had to be made, or two bulls out of five shots. The same officer 
was as far as possible told off to test in the same subject and 
the marking was standardised, Of course considerable allow- 
ance had to be made for recruits of weak intelligence and the 
officer exercised much discretion. No extra drills were given 
for indifferent squads, but the instructors knew that it reflected 
on them, if a squad was a bad one and generally put in extra 
time accordingly. 

On the recruit joining his battalion about two months more 
are spent at recruit training, this time is usually taken up with 
drill and musketry courses, I should like to specially point out 
that, in arranging a system of training the interest of the recruit 
and the instructor must be maintained. | 
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This can only be done by having short parades and a great 
variety of subjects. The instructor must also be made to feel 
that his ability is being tested and that his future promotion 
may depend on his success in training his squad. 


The whole systein of training depends on the N. C, O. eealigs 
ing his responsibility. Fle should be given a fairly free hand in 
his methods of instruction, If he himself has been properly 
instructed he is pretty sure to produce good results. It is most 
annoying for anyone giving instruction to be interfered with by 
asenior. It at once destroys his initiative. Officers are often in 
the habit of checking an individual man in a squad and occupy- 
ing themselves with trifles. They thus get out of the habit of 
looking at the broader aspects and also lower the prestige of the 
N.C, O, in the eyes of the squad. They should remember that 
they are simply overseers and that they are not intended to do 
their juniors work In civil life every party of labourers has a 
“ganger” in chargeof them. Now the “ ganger” is absolute- 
ly forbidden to do any work himself. The reason for this is, if 
he starts working everyone else stops work to watch him, I think 
the position of the officer is very much that of the “ ganger.” 


As far as the recruit is concerned the system is intended to 
develop his intellect and his individuality. It 1s not expected 
that he will rememaber all that he has been taught at the depot, 
but the idea is rather to open up his mind so that he will be 
able to regard things from the right point of view. He must be 
made to understand that everything he is being taught and 
everything he is expected to do has but one aim and object 
in view, that is to defeat the enemy. With this object 
instructors must be careful to explain the reason for everything 
they teach, otherwise the recruit is liable to imagine that some 
tasks are set him simply with the object of passing the time and 
making him feel uncomfortable, Unless it is explained to him, 
he cannot see the use of “‘ squad drill,” of muscle exercise, or of 
even cleaning his teeth. Ihave not touched on the feeding of 
the recruit which is of course an important consideration but 
does not concern us here, 
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Recruits training is an interesting subject and well repays 
any trouble spent on it. You get your new material and the 
results produced are entirely due to your own exertions and are 
very apparent. Yow also have the satisfaction of feeling thas 
by giving the recruit the best possible training you are doing 
much towards maintaining the efficiency of your regiment, for 
on the thoroughness of his training, depends the efficiency 
of the soldier throughout his service. 


Sore Notes on the Service Rifle. 


By Major C. J. D. FREETH, R. A. 
Inspector of Guns and Rifles in India. 


It has become evident to the writer that there are still some 
things in connection with the service rifle which are not thorou- 
shly appreciated. Many of the complaints which are made from 
time to time about the accuracy and rapidity of this weapon, can 
be traced to the neglect of small details, which, taken together, 
exercise a considerable effect on the serviceability of the arm. 

The aim of the present article is to explain these points. 
Much that is here written may be found in the Musketry Regu- 
lations and other official publications ; but a special effort will be 
made to give clear reasons for everything that is recommended, 
inorder that the wisdom of the directions may be more intelli- 
gently understood and more readily retained in the memory. 

Accuracy and rapidity are the chief desiderata in the rifle, 
and when once these have been obtained, the aim of the possessor 
should be to keep his rifle efficient as long as possible. 

The barrel—Undoubtedly the most important part of the rifle 
is the barrel. The bore must be straight and cylindrical, and the 
chamber must be true to gauge and free from bulges or corrosion. 

The cleaning of the bore is fully dealt with in the latest 
edition of Musketry Regulations, and any misconception with 
regard to the use of the gauze has been cleared up. It is not 
therefore proposed to discuss this most important subject in the 
present article. 

Fore end.—With regard to the accuracy of the rifle, there are 
one of two things which should be carefully watched, especially 
in India where the climatic conditions have so great an effect on 
the wood work. The fit of the fore-end and nose cap are most 
important points. The accuracy of a perfect barrel may be com- 
pletely destroyed by a warped or badly fitted fore-end or nose 
cap. Before, therefore, any barrel is condemned for inaccuracy, 
the fit of the fore-end and nose cap should be carefully examined. 
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Nose cab—A tight nose cap may, perhaps, have little effect 
when the firing is very slow, and the rifle is kept comparatively 
cool; but in rapid fire, when the barrel gets hot, the shot gradu- 
ally strike lower and lower on the target. This is caused by the 
longitudinal expansion of the barrel. The nose cap is made a 
loose fit on the barrel in order that the latter, when it expands, 
may pass freely through the nose cap and thus maintain its 
straightness. If, however, the nose cap is so tight that this 
action cannot take place, the barrel assumes the form of a bow, 
and dropping shots naturally result. 

Butt.—Another point in connection with the woodwork is 
the tightness of the butt. In dry climates in India, it is quite a 
common occurrence for the butt of a rifle to become quite loose, 
even when the stock bolt is fitted with a keeper plate. A loose 

butt should therefore be carefully watched for. 


Sights.—As regards the sights, beyond the points mentioned 
in Musketry Regulations, para 118, there is not much to be said. 
One of the chief things to be remembered is that the height of 
the ramp governs the elevation. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that the surface of the ramp should be treated with 
the utmost care, and that it should never be cleaned with any- 
thing harder than an oily rag. Burnishing the ramps in any 
way should always be avoided. 


Again, the sight bed may become loose. The natural remedy 
for this would seem to lie in tightening up the screws. But an 
examination of Plate IV Musketry Regulations will show that, 
with the Mark III short rifle, this is, at the best, only a temporary 
expedient. If the sight is loose, it follows that the axis pin is also 
loose. This pin can only be tightened by the armourer sergeant 
or other qualified person. 


Owing to the absence of a fixed sight protector, the foresights 
of Indian pattern charger-loading long rifles are liable to become 
loose. This, of course, only applies to those rifles which have re- 
moveable barley corns. Any movement of the foresight should, 
therefore, be at once detected and rectified. Sight protectors are 
now being fitted to all Indian pattern charger loading rifles and 
this defect will probably be much less in evidence in future. 
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Before leaving the subject of sights, it would be well tosay a 
word about the aperture sight. This is a portion of the rifle which 
is unfortunately sometimes overlooked, with the result that rifles 
can be found in which the bead of the dial sight cannot be seen 
properly, when firing at about 1,700 yards or about 2,500 yards. 
This defect is owing, at the shorter range, to the woodwork of 
the fore-end fouling the line of sight, and, at the longer range, to 
the wing of the backsight protector covering the bead. It is 
hardly within the province of this article to dwell on the impor- 
tance of long range firing. Suffice it to say that long range firing 
is considered necessary by military experts and the sight has been 
provided. It should, therefore, be kept efficient. 

At the present moment, the question of rapidity of fire is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Ever since the rapid series was 
introduced into the classification practices, complaints have been 
made that rifles exhibit faults at rapid fire. These faults will each 
be dealt with in their turn, and the remedy, where one exists, 
will be pointed out. . 

The Magazine.—The first consideration is naturally the feed 
up of the cartridge from the magazine. The cartridge may either 
fail to feed up at all or it may jam. The reason for both these 
faults is, in many cases, that the magazine stop clip is not in the 
right position. 

Musketry Regulations (para. 48) lay down very explicitly 
how to assemble the magazine platform, and Plate V shows 
clearly the position for the magazine stopclip. Unfortunately, 
however, the importance of these instructions is frequently over- 
looked. There appears to be an inclination to regard the stop 
clip merely as a means for keeping the platform in the magazine 
whereas, in reality, the efficiency of the magazine itself depends 
largely on the correct position of the clip, combined with that 
of the lip on the left front of the magazine. Great care should, 
therefore, be taken to ensure that neither the clip nor the lip 
become damaged in any way. Any distortion or movement in 
respect to either of them will be very liable to cause a failure in 
feed. Ifthe stop clip has been left so that it is not close up 
against the stop on the magazine, not only will it get bent when 
the magazine is inserted in the rifle, but also the top cartridge 
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will not be properly held down in the magazine. The result 
will be that the nose of the bullet may rise too soon and jam 
against the face of the chamber. If, on the other hand, the stop 
clip has been forced too far back, it will interfere with the move- 
ment of the cut off, by which it will get damaged. It will also 
hold down the top cartridge too firmly, and may possibly cause 
a failure of the cartridge to feed up altogether. These little 
points are threfore of vital importance to the proper functioning 
of the riffle. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that failure of the cartridge 
to feed up may be caused by not withdrawing the bolt to the 
full extent. Neverthless failures, owing to this cause undoubtedly 
do sometimes occur. 

There are two other possible causes of failures in feed, name- 
ly the set of the magazine platform spring being incorrect, and the 
magazine being loose. The former may result in eithera jam or 
a failure to feed, and the latter is evidenced by the nose of the 
bullet being jammed between the top of auxiliary spring and 
the bullet lead. There should be no space between the bullet 
lead and the magazine. 

Missfires.—Missfires are, fortunately, rare occurrences with 
303 inch ammunition. Neverthless, when they occur in rapid 
practice, they are a source of delay and are particularly annoying, 
The fault may, of course, lie with the ammunition, or some other 
well known cause for missfires may exist.* These points call for 
no special remarks, 

There are, however, two other possible causes for missfires 
which should be specially noted, namely the cap being struck 
eccentrically, and the locking bolt not being pushed right for- 
ward. Eccentricity of the striker is usually due to lateral play 
of bolt head in the body in the closed position. This allows the 
extractor spring to pull the the bolt head to the right, and, in 
cases of excessive looseness, missfires, occur. It is therefore always 
advisable to examine missfired cartridges to see if they have been 
struck centrally. The only remedy for this eccentricity is to fit 
anew body to the rifle. Again, missfires may occur owing to 


M.R. opposite page 15. 
; *Vide . Maxim Qun and small Arms,” complied by the Ordnance College 
911, p. 28, 
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hulty manipulation of the locking bolt. If the locking bolt is 
not pushed right over, ‘t exercises a dragging action on the for- 
ward movement of the cocking piece. Not only does this lessen 
the force of the blow on the cartridge, but it also causes damage 
tothe locking bolt, which rapidly becomes unserviceable. 
Extraction.—The next difficulty experienced in rapid firing 

sthat connected with extraction. The causes for this may be 
enumerated as follows :— 

(1) Soft cartridge cases. 

(2) Unsuitable butt. 

(3) Too great force required to raise the bolt lever. 

(4) Too great force required to withdraw the bolt. 

Ammunition.— If the metal of the cartridge case is soft, the 
pressure caused by the explosion of the charge causes the cartridge 
toexpand and grip the side of the chamber. The result is that 
the initial extraction 1s very difficult. When, therefore, it 1S 
dithcult to raise the bolt lever, the ammunition should first be 
examined. If the fired cartridges show a distinct swell about 2 of 
an inch from the rim,— that is, where the thin part of the wall of 
the cartridge case commences, this is an indication of soft metal. 
But it is always better to further test the ammunition by firing 
‘tin another rifle, which 1s known to give no trouble with other 
lots of ammunition, before finally deciding that the cartridge 
metal is alone the cause of the trouble. 

There is no satisfactory remedy for this defect. Oiuling the 
cartridge case has been advocated by some, but it is forbidden 
by Musketry Regulations § 116 and before resorting to this doubt- 
ful remedy, it would be well to consider the following points. 

Oiling the cartridge -nacreases both the velocity of the bullet 
and the strain on the action. The result is that the shooting of 
the rifle is altered, and the body of the rifle is unduly strained. 
Even an oily charger or an oily magazine will have the effect of 
making the shots strike high on the target. See also Musketry 
Regulations para 163. How much more certainly will this occur 
if the whole cartridge 1s oiled! It may, however, be urged that, 
if all the cartridge are similarly oiled, they will all strike equally 
high, but this is hardly likely to happen. The magazine grad- 
ually becomes more and more oily and, as the firing continues, 
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the cartridges pick up more of this oil, and the point of impact 
becomes higher. Some time ago at home some difficulty was 
experienced in getting rifles to pass the accuracy test owing to 
the last round from each magazine striking high. This was 
eventually traced to some chargers which had been oiled to prevent 
them rusting. The magazine became oily and the bottom 
cartridge from each magazine picked up more oil than the others. 

As already mentioned, the strain on the action is increased 
by oiling the cartridge. With an unoiled cartridge, the cartridge 
case, at the moment of firing, grips the side of the chamber and 
the backward blow on the bolt head is reduced. When, however 
the cartridge is oiled, it is forced back in the chamber by the 
explosion of the charge, and the bolt head receives a severe blow. 
This blow is half as much again as that given by an unoiled 
cartridge. It is obvious that this is subjecting the rifle to an 
unfair strain, and that the life of the action the will be consider- 
ably curtailed. 

Unsuitable Butt.—Musketry Regulations * contain instruc- 
tions as to the fitting of men with the correct sized butt; and it 
is distinctly laid down that the shortest butt, which can be used 
comfortably, should be selected. From a rapidity point of view 
this is most essential. In the prone position, it is very difficult 
to manipulate the bolt from the shoulder, if the butt of the rifle 
is too long; for, when the bolt is at the full length of the arm 
very little power can be applied in turning the bolt lever. This 
point appears to be frequently overlooked in fitting men with rifles. 


Initial Extractton.—When the bolt lever is raised to open 
the breech, the first thing that takes place isa partial with- 
drawal of the striker combined with the initial extraction of the 
cartridge. The raising of the lever may be dfficult. This, as 
already stated, may be due to the metal of the cartridge case, but 
it may also be due to some inherent stiffness in the action itself, 
The best way to test this point is to ascertain the force required 
to raise the lever when there is no cartridge in the bore. This 
is done by tying a spring balance on to the knob of the bolt lever 


* Para 119. 
The N. C, 0,’s Musketry, smill book, 3rd edition, page 28. 
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and then, by means of the balance, raising the lever. The read- 
ing of the balance should not be more than g lbs. If it is more 
than this, the action is at fault, and must be further examined. 

The bolt should receive the first attention. The stiffness 
may be due to burrs or roughness in the groove for the stud on the 
cocking piece. If these exist, they should be carefully removed 
with a smooth file. Or, again, the extracting or front surface of 
the bolt lug may not be quite smooth. It is very important 
that this should be rectified, as it is by means of this surface 
that initial extraction is effected, and any roughness here 
will inevitably increase the force required to raise the bolt lever. 
For the same reason, the front of the recess in the body for the 
bolt lug should be quite smooth. 


There is one other possible cause for difficulty in initial ex- 
traction, namely, a bulged or corroded chamber. This might 
cause the cartridge to stick inthe chamber. It can be detected 
by the armourer sergeant, and the only remedy is to obtain a 
new barrel. 


Withdrawal of the bolt.—As regards the withdrawal of the bolt, 
it is somewhat unusual to find much difficulty in this operation, if 
the bolt is withdrawn by a straight pull to the rear. If the strain 
on the bolt isapplied in a diagonal direction, a jam may be 
caused, especially if the bolt rib is a loose fit in the body. 
Should, however, the fault be clearly traceable to the rifle, the 
rib way in the hood at the rear of the body should be examin- 
ed. Roughness or tool marks cause friction and stiffness, and 
a sharp corner at the left rear of the bolt rib will accentuate this 
stiffmess. [hese defects can generally be rectified by a judicious 
ise of a smooth file. 


we extractor spring has a certain influence on the with- 
if the bolt. This spring presses the cartridge to the 
t the same time, it pushes the bolt head to the right, 
he bolt in a slanting position in the body. Then 
is withdrawn, not only does the cartridge press 
of the body, but also the slanting position 
ady mentioned, causes difficulty. The left 
ld, therefore, be freed from all roughness 
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sole duty is to hustle the shopwalkers and get a little more out 
of them than they intend todo. The officer's role is that of a 
‘‘ hustler ” to the N, C. O. 

The Course of Tratning.—Appendix II. Infantry Training 
gives a. syllabus of recruits training as a guide to officers 
charged with the training of recruits. It is not intended that this 
syllabus should be followed rigidly and it often requires consider- 
able alteration and modification before it suits local conditions. 

‘The course in infantry training is divided into fortnights 
and the fortnights vary from 82 hours work to 44. Oddly enouglr 
the fortnight with the 82 hours work is the first one. Now if 
this were carried out the effect on the recruit would be disas- 
trous, He would be overworked, if he did not break down 
altogether he would certainly become so stale that he would 
learn nothing. It is better that the first fortnight should be the 
lightest. Not only is the work of a nature to which he has 
never been accustomed, and exercises muscles which he has _ pro- 
bably hardly ever used in hia life, but he has not sufficient 
stamina for a long day's work. The majority of recruits who 
join us are insufficiently nourished and before any hard work can 
be expected of them they must have their bodies built up by 
wholesome living. 

In fact I do not think that until the znd months training a 
full days work with full results can be got out of the ordinary 
recruits. The working day is four hours, with a half holiday 
on Saturdays. This is generally divided into parades of } hour 
each. The parades are again divided into 4 hour practical 
work and } hour lectures. A quarter of an hour is ample for the 
lecture of the average instructor and it must be remembered the 
recruit cannot fix his attention on a subject fur any length of time. 
Of course when the more advanced squads are taken out into the 
country for judging distance, recognition of targets, etc, these 
hours are not necessarily adhered to. I said that a full days 
work cannot be got out of a recruit at first, by this mean a hart 
day’s work. There are many items such as putting on march- 
ing order, laying down kit, cleaning his rifle, etc, which 
Cause no physical strain. Therefore the first months programme 
should contain as much as possible of these necessary items 
so that later on, time need not be wasted on such subjects, 
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You will perhaps say that 4 hours work.a day is hardly a 
hard day's work; to this you must add one hour and a half in 
school attendance. This makes 5} hours. and I think it is suffi- 
cient for a youth who has never been accustomed to continuous 
instruction of any sort. 

- I now propose to touch on some of the faetliods of instrucs 
tion employed at the depot. st 

Musketry receives the largest amount of attention. .This 
su'yject is so fully dealt with in the Musketry Regulations that 
there is little further to be said on the subject. 

Great value was s2t on the inspection and standard tests 
para: 297 M. R. and these were systematically carried out; 
monthly. | 

The sub-target was found most useful, the drawback to it 
was that it was a very expensive apparatus to invest in. Nowy 
however a cheap variety has been produced which only costs 
about six guineas and answersall purposes. In the sub-target 
triangle of error and miniature range practices, care was taken, 
to preserve the record of each recruit’s practice for purposes of 
comparison, thus his prevailing error could be detected. 

Milstary Vocabulary.—It was found that words in common. 
use in the army were quite unintelligible to many recruits,. 
simple words like “company,” “battery,” “squadron,” con- 
veyed no meaning to him. ‘These words are in such constant 
use that one does not realise that they are, strictly speaking, 
technical terms. It was therefore decided to systematically 
teach military terms and a list was made out, a few of which 
had to be learnt daily and the recruit was examined in them 
by an officer when the squad was being tested. 

General Knowledge Questions.—The instructors were further 
made to teach recruits items of general knowledge of military 
value. The names of officers of the regiment, where the differ- 
ent battalions were quartered, the ordinary different kinds of 
trees and crops, the tracks of horses trotting, galloping, etc, in 
fact anything a boy scout should know. For this purpose Baden 
Powells book on scouting is useful. A permanent record of 
horses hoof marks at the walk, trot, canter etc., can be made by 
preparing a small square of concrete and making a horse walk, 
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trot, and canter across it in parallel tracks. The concrete 1s 
then allowed to set and a permanent record is made for the 
instruction of recruits. I should imagine well puddled mud 
would serve the purpose of concrete out in this country. 

Digging and Entrenchments——Near the barracks a model 
earth-work was constructed showing as many varieties of revet- 
ments, loop holes, etc., as possible. 

The instructor could then lecture his squad on the spot. Each 
recruit was also taught to dig himself in, To make it more in- 
structive one half of the squad may be told off to watch the other 
half digging, and when a certain amount of cover has been 
constructed, the half on the watch may throw clods of earth at 
any head that appears above the cover. 

The Landscape Targets were extensively used, but our methods 
were only the ordinary ones and so require no comment, 

Defence Practice—The men were placed in a defensive posi- 
tion and asked how they would improve the existing cover with 
any materials available, 

The enemy was represented by pole targets which I expect 
you all know, in case any of you do not, I may as well describe 
them. They consist of a pole about 20 feet long, along it are 
nailed card-board heads and shoulders, and below the head and 
shoulders are nailed sacking to hang down representing the body 
and legs. In the centre is left a space for a man to hold the pole, 
his own head and shoulders corresponding to the dummies, 


He can now double backward’s and forwards holding this 
pole breast high. At a distance the arrangement gives a very 
tife-like idea of a squad of men moving, When at rest the pole 
is placed on the’ ground and the heads and shoulders look like 
men lying. 


Night Work.—Practice in night work was given after dark 
about once a week. This included teaching the recruit to move 
noiselessly, to fix bayonets in the dark without noise and to be 
able to recognise the Great Bear and the Pole Star. Assistance 
in teaching the latter can be given by having a diagram of the 
Great Bear painted somewhere on the walls of the barracks for 
the squads to study. | 
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Practice was also given in night outposts. The more ad- 
vanced squads were sometimes divided into small patrols and 
told to concentrate as quickly as possible at some known spot. 
Each patrol was put in charge of some recruit who had shown 
an aptitude for finding his way about country. 


Lectures.—As I said, every parade ended with a quarter of 
an hour’s lecture and catechism. If the lecture lasts much longer 
both the instructor and the recruit get exhausted. The lecture 
need not be on the subject just completed, possibly all there is 
to say has been said on that subject, and a fecture, say on 
regimental history can be substituted. There is a list of sub- 
jects at the end of Appendix II, I. T.. and these must be worked 
in somehow. ‘These odd $ hours can be very usefully employed 
in such a way. On all parades every N. C. O. was required to 
carry a note book, amongst other things in this note book he was 
required to have the headings of any subject he might be called 
upon to lecture on. The preparation of this book entailed a 
good deal of work but it ensured the N.C. O, reading up his 
subject and when finished it lasted him all the time he was at 

t he depot. | 


It was found a great help to them in the lecturing. In this 
note book also he was required to have a copy of the syllabus 
of work. The syllabus was made out in the orderly room 
for the whole three months course giving the subject for every 
parade, We insisted on it being strictly adhered to, for we found 
without it, the more tedious subjects were inclined to be neglect- 
ed for the more interesting ones. 


Extra time for lectures was often put in while the recruits 
waited their turn to fire on the range, also a good instructor 
often managed to get some of his squad together in the evening 
and give informal lectures. 

Regimental History, is an important subject but is a some- 
what difficult one to teach, the official account is dry reading. 
Jf possible a special account should be prepared for recruits. We 
found the N. C. O's. one idea was to teach dates, which taxed 
the recruits memory unnecessarily and were not of much value 
when learnt, Of course onc of the chief ideas is to try and make 
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. the recruit understand that his is the finest regiment in the ser- 
“vice and that he 1s one of the finest men in it, We did our best 
_to impress on the recruit that the regiment was his home for the 
future and that everything he did should be for the good of the 
regiment. N.C, O's, should be able to give a rough idea of the 
-actions in which the regiment received its honours and in 
recent campaigns, accounts of how any celebrated individuals 
distinguished themselves, especially those who had any connec- 
tion with the regiment. Recruits should also be taught to real- 
ise the size and power of the British Empire, Old soldiers who 
have seen something of the world should be encouraged to mix 
with the recruits and tell them their experiences; in fact every 
means should be taken to broaden the recruit’s mind and make 
him think of things outside his own personal needs. 

Tests,—I have frequently mentioned the “ Tests.” I will 
now explain how these were conducted. Every squad was 
tested by an officer in every subject that it had done during the 
past month, Thus each squad was tested three times. In col- 
lective subjects the squad was either marked “ passed’ or “ not 
passed.” If‘ not passed” it was again tested a week or so later 
and a record made in the “test book.” In individual subjects 
each recruit was personally questioned or practiced. A standard 

, was laid down such as standard Tests M. R. 297. “Four ques- 
tions out of six"? passed, or in shooting, a certain sized group 
had to be made, or two bulls out of five shots. ‘The same officer 
was as far as possible told off to test in the same subject and 
the marking was standardised, Of course considerable allow- 
ance had to be made for recruits of weak intelligence and the 
officer exercised much discretion. No extra drills were given 
for indifferent squads, but the instructors knew that it reflected 
on them, if a squad was a bad one and generally put in extra 
time accordingly. 

On the recruit joining his battalion about two months more 
are spent at recruit training, this time is usually taken up with 
drill and musketry courses, I should like to specially point out 
that, in arranging a system of training the interest of the recruit 
and the instructor must be maintained. | 
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This can only be done by having short parades and a great 
variety of subjects. The instructor must also be made to feel 
that his ability is being tested and that his future promotion 
may depend on his success in training his squad. 


The whole systein of training depends on the N. C, O. pealies 
ing his responsibility. Efe should be given a fairly free hand in 
his methods of instruction, If he himself has been properly 
instructed he is pretty sure to produce good results. It is most 
annoying for anyone giving instruction to be interfered with by 
asenior. It at once destroys his initiative. Officers are often in 
the habit of checking an individual man in a squad and occupy- 
ing themselves with trifles. They thus get out of the habit of 
looking at the broader aspects and also lower the prestige of the 
N.C. O, in the eyes of the squad. They should remember that 
they are simply overseers and that they are not intended to do 
their juniors work In civil life every party of labourers has a 
“anger” in charge of them. Now the “ ganger” is absolute- 
ly forbidden to do any work himself. The reason for this is, if 
he starts working everyone else stops work to watch him, I think 
the position of the officer is very much that of the “ ganger.” 


As far as the recruit is concerned the system is intended to 
develop his intellect and his individuality. It is not expected 
that he will remember all that he has been taught at the depot, 
but the idea is rather to open up his mind so that he will be 
able to regard things from the right point of view. He must be 
made to understand that everything he is being taught and 
everything he is expected to do has but one aim and object 
in view, that is to defeat the enemy. With this object 
instructors must be careful to explain the reason for everything 
they teach, otherwise the recruit is liable to imagine that some 
tasks are set him simply with the object of passing the time and 
making him feel uncomfortable, Unless it is explained to him, 
he cannot see the use of “‘ squad drill,” of muscle exercise, or of 
even cleaning his teeth. Ihave not touched on the feeding of 
the recruit which is of course an important consideration but 
does not concern us here. 
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Recruits training is an interesting subject and well repays 
any trouble spent on it. You get your new material and the 
results produced are entirely due to your own exertions and are 
very apparent. Yow also have the satisfaction of feeling thas 
by giving the recruit the best possible training you are doing 
much towards maintaining the efficiency of your regiment, for 
on the thoroughness of his training, depends the efficiency 
of the soldier throughout his service. 


Some Notes on the Service Rifle. 


By Mayor C. J. D. FREETH, R. A. 
Inspector of Guns and Rifles in India. 


It has become evident to the writer that there are still some 
things in connection with the service rifle which are not thorou- 
ghly appreciated. Many of the complaints which are made from 
time to time about the accuracy and rapidity of this weapon, can 
be traced to the neglect of small details, which, taken together, 
exercise a considerable effect on the serviceability of the arm. 

The aim of the present article is to explain these points. 
Much that is here written may be found in the Musketry Regu- 
lations and other official publications ; but a special effort will be 
made to give clear reasons for everything that is recommended, 
in order that the wisdom of the directions may be more intelli- 
gently understood and more readily retained in the memory. 

Accuracy and rapidity are the chief desiderata in the rifle, 
and when once these have been obtained, the aim of the possessor 
should be to keep his rifle efficient as long as possible. 

The barrel—Undoubtedly the most important part of the rifle 
is the barrel. The bore must be straight and cylindrical, and the 
chamber must be true to gauge and free from bulges or corrosion. 

The cleaning of the bore is fully dealt with in the latest 
edition of Musketry Regulations, and any misconception with 
regard to the use of the gauze has been cleared up. It is not 
therefore proposed to discuss this most important subject in the 
present article. 

Fore end.—With regard to the accuracy of the rifle, there are 
one of two things which should be carefully watched, especially 
in India where the climatic conditions have so great an effect on 
the wood work. The fit of the fore-end and nose cap are most 
important points. The accuracy of a perfect barrel may be com- 
pletely destroyed by a warped or badly fitted fore-end or nose 
cap. Before, therefore, any barrel is condemned for inaccuracy, 
the fit of the fore-end and nose cap should be carefully examined. 
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Nose cap—A tight nose cap may, perhaps, have little effect 
when the firing is very slow, and the rifle is kept comparatively 
cool; but in rapid fire, when the barrel gets hot, the shot gradu- 
ally strike lower and lower on the target. This is caused by the 
longitudinal expansion of the barrel. The nose cap is made a 
loose fit on the barrel in order that the latter, when it expands, 
may pass freely through the nose cap and thus maintain its 
straightness. If, however, the nose cap is so tight that this 
action cannot take place, the barrel assumes the form of a bow, 
and dropping shots naturally result. 

Butt.—Another point in connection with the woodwork is 
the tightness of the butt. In dry climates in India, it is quite a 
common occurrence for the butt of a rifle to become quite loose, 
even when the stock bolt is fitted with a keeper plate. A loose 
butt should therefore be carefully watched for. 


Sights.—As regards the sights, beyond the points mentioned 
in Musketry Regulations, para 118, there is not much to be said. 
One of the chief things to be remembered is that the height of 
the ramp governs the elevation. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that the surface of the ramp should be treated with 
the utmost care, and that it should never be cleaned with any- 
thing harder than an oily rag. Burnishing the ramps in any 
way should always be avoided. 


Again, the sight bed may become loose. The natural remedy 
for this would seem to lie in tightening up the screws. But an 
examination of Plate [V Musketry Regulations will show that, 
with the Mark III short rifle, this is, at the best, only a temporary 
expedient. If the sight is loose, it follows that the axis pin is also 
loose. This pin can only be tightened by the armourer sergeant 
or other qualified person. 


Owing to the absence of a fixed sight protector, the foresights 
of Indian pattern charger-loading long rifles are liable to become 
loose. This, of course, only applies to those rifles which have re- 
moveable barley corns. Any movement of the foresight should, 
therefore, be at once detected and rectified. Sight protectors are 
now being fitted to all Indian pattern charger loading rifles and 
this defect will probably be much less in evidence in future. 
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Before leaving the subject of sights, it would be well to say a 
word about the aperture sight. This is a portion of the rifle which 
is unfortunately sometimes overlooked, with the result that rifles 
can be found in which the bead of the dial sight cannot be seen 
properly, when firing at about 1,700 yards or about 2,500 yards. 
This defect is owing, at the shorter range, to the woodwork of 
the fore-end fouling the line of sight, and, at the longer range, to 
the wing of the backsight protector covering the bead. It is 
hardly within the province of this article to dwell on the impor- 
tance of long range firing. Suffice it to say that long range firing 
is considered necessary by military experts and the sight has been 
provided. It should, therefore, be kept efficient. 

At the present moment, the question of rapidity of fire is re- 
ceiving considerable attention. Ever since the rapid series was 
introduced into the classification practices, complaints have been 
made that rifles exhibit faults at rapid fire. These faults will each 
be dealt with in their turn, and the remedy, where one exists, 
will be pointed out. . 

The Magazine.—The first consideration is naturally the feed 
up of thecartridge from the magazine. The cartridge may either 
fail to feed up at all or it may jam. The reason for both these 
faults is, in many cases, that the magazine stop clip is not in the 
right position. 

Musketry Regulations (para. 48) lay down very explicitly 
how to assemble the magazine platform, and Plate V shows 
clearly the position for the magazine stop clip. Unfortunately, 
however, the importance of these instructions is frequently over- 
looked. There appears to be an inclination to regard the stop 
clip merely as a means for keeping the platform in the magazine 
whereas, in reality, the efficiency of the magazine itself depends 
largely on the correct position of the clip, combined with that 
of the lip on the left front of the magazine. Great care should, 
therefore, be taken to ensure that neither the clip nor the lip 
become damaged in any way. Any distortion or movement in 
respect to either of them will be very liable to cause a failure in 
feed. Ifthe stop clip has been left so that it is not close up 
against the stop on the magazine, not only will it get bent when 
the magazine is inserted in the rifle, but also the top cartridge 
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will not be properly held down in the magazine. The result 
will be that the nose of the bullet may rise too soon and jam 
against the face of the chamber. If, on the other hand, the stop 
clip has been forced too far back, it will interfere with the move- 
ment of the cut off, by which it will get damaged. It will also 
hold down the top cartridge too firmly, and may possibly cause 
a failure of the cartridge to feed up altogether. These little 
points are threfore of vital importance to the proper functioning 
of the rifle. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that failure of the cartridge 
to feed up may be caused by not withdrawing the bolt to the 
full extent. Neverthless failures, owing to this cause undoubtedly 
do sometimes occur. 

There are two other possible causes of failures in feed, name- 
ly the set of the magazine platform spring being incorrect, and the 
magazine being loose. The former may result in either a jam or 
a failure to feed, and the latter is evidenced by the nose of the 
bullet being jammed between the top of auxiliary spring and 
the bullet lead. There should be no space between the bullet 
lead and the magazine. 

Missfires.—Missfires are, fortunately, rare occurrences with 
303 inch ammunition. Neverthless, when they occur in rapid 
practice, they are a source of delay and are particularly annoying, 
The fault may, of course, lie with the ammunition, or some other 
well known cause for missfires may exist.* These points call for 
no special remarks. 

There are, however, two other possible causes for missfires 
which should be specially noted, namely the cap being struck 
eccentrically, and the locking bolt not being pushed right for- 
ward. Eccentricity of the striker is usually due to lateral play 
of bolt head in the body in the closed position. This allows the 
extractor spring to pull the the bolt head to the right, and, in 
cases of excessive looseness, missfires, occur. It is therefore always 
advisable to examine missfired cartridges to see if they have been 
struck centrally. The only remedy for this eccentricity is to fit 


anew body to the rifle. Again, missfires may occur owing to 


M.R. opposite page 15. 
; *Vide Pa Maxim Gun and small Arms,’ complicd by the Ordnance College 
911, p. 28, 
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and then, by means of the balance, raising the lever. The read- 
ing of the balance should not be more than g lbs. If it is more 
than this, the action is at fault, and must be further examined. 

The bolt should receive the first attention. The stiffness 
may be due to burrs or roughness in the groove for the stud on the 
cocking piece. If these exist, they should be carefully removed 
with a smooth file. Or, again, the extracting or front surface of 
the bolt lug may not be quite smooth. It is very important 
that this should be rectified, as it is by means of this surface 
that initial extraction is effected, and any roughness here 
will inevitably increase the force required to raise the bolt lever. 
For the same reason, the front of the recess in the body for the 
bolt lug should be quite smooth. 


There is one other possible cause for difficulty in initial ex- 
traction, namely, a bulged or corroded chamber. This might 
cause the cartridge to stick in the chamber. It can be detected 
by the armourer sergeant, and the only remedy is to obtain a 
new barrel. 


Withdrawal of the bolt-—As regards the withdrawal of the bolt, 
it is somewhat unusual to find much difficulty in this operation, if 
the bolt is withdrawn by a straight pull to the rear. If the strain 
on the bolt isapplied in a diagonal direction, a jam may be 
caused, especially if the bolt rib is a loose fit in the body. 
Should, however, the fault be clearly traceable to the rifle, the 
rib way in the hood at the rear of the body should be examin- 
ed. Roughness or tool marks cause friction and stiffness, and 
a sharp corner at the left rear of the bolt rib will accentuate this 
stiffness. These defects can generally be rectified by a judicious 
use of a smooth file. 


The extractor spring has a certain influence on the with- 
drawal of the bolt. This spring presses the cartridge to the 
left; and at the same time, it pushes the bolt head to the right, 
thus placing the bolt in a slanting position in the body. Then 
when the bolt is withdrawn, not only does the cartridge press 
against the left side of the body, but also the slanting position 
of the bolt, as already mentioned, causes difficulty. The left 
inside of the body should, therefore, be freed from all roughness 
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the cartridges pick up more of this oil, and the point of impact 
becomes higher. Some time ago at home some difficulty was 
experienced in getting rifles to pass the accuracy test owing to 
the last round from each magazine striking high. This was 
eventually traced to some chargers which had been oiled to prevent 
them rusting. The magazine became oily and the bottom 
cartridge from each magazine picked up more oil than the others. 

As already mentioned, the strain on the action is increased 
by oiling the cartridge. With an unoiled cartridge, the cartridge 
case, at the moment of firing, grips the side of the chamber and 
the backward blow on the bolt head is reduced. When, however 
the cartridge is oiled, it is forced back in the chamber by the 
explosion of the charge, and the bolt head receives a severe blow. 
This blow is half as much again as that given by an unoiled 
cartridge. It is obvious that this is subjecting the rifle to an 
unfair strain, and that the life of the action the will be consider- 
ably curtailed. 

Unsuttable Butt.—Musketry Regulations * contain instruc- 
tions as to the fitting of men with the correct sized butt; and it 
is distinctly laid down that the shortest butt, which can be used 
comfortably, should be selected. From a rapidity point of view 
this is most essential. In the prone position, it is very difficult 
to manipulate the bolt from the shoulder, if the butt of the rifle 
is too long; for, when the bolt is at the full length of the arm 
very little power can be applied in turning the bolt lever. This 
point appears to be frequently overlooked in fitting men with rifles. 


Initial Extraction.—When the bolt lever is raised to open 
the breech, the first thing that takes place is a partial with- 
drawal of the striker combined with the initial extraction of the 
cartridge. The raising of the lever may be dfficult. This, as 
already stated, may be due to the metal of the cartridge case, but 
it may also be due to some inherent stiffness in the action itself. 
The best way to test this point is to ascertain the force required 
to raise the lever when there is no cartridge in the bore. This 
is done by tying a spring balance on to the knob of the bolt lever 


* Para 119. 
The N. C, 0,'s Musketry, small book, 3rd edition, page 28. 
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and then, by means of the balance, raising the lever. The read- 
ing of the balance should not be more than g lbs. If it is more 
than this, the action is at fault, and must be further examined. 

The bolt should receive the first attention. The stiffness 
may be due to burrs or roughness in the groove for the stud on the 
cocking piece. If these exist, they should be carefully removed 
with a smooth file. Or, again, the extracting or front surface of 
the bolt lug may not be quite smooth. It is very important 
that this should be rectified, as it is by means of this surface 
that initial extraction is effected, and any roughness here 
will inevitably increase the force required to raise the bolt lever. 
For the same reason, the front of the recess in the body for the 
bolt lug should be quite smooth. 


There is one other possible cause for difficulty in initial ex- 
traction, namely, a bulged or corroded chamber. This might 
cause the cartridge to stick in the chamber. It can be detected 
by the armourer sergeant, and the only remedy 1s to obtain a 
new barrel. 


Withdrawal of the bolt.—As regards the withdrawal of the bolt, 
it is somewhat unusual to find much difficulty in this operation, if 
the bolt is withdrawn by a straight pull to the rear. If the strain 
on the bolt isapplied in a diagonal direction, a jam may be 
caused, especially if the bolt rib is a loose fit in the body. 
Should, however, the fault be clearly traceable to the rifle, the 
rib way in the hood at the rear of the body should be examin- 
ed. Roughness or tool marks cause friction and stiffness, and 
a sharp corner at the left rear of the bolt rib will accentuate this 
stiffness. These defects can generally be rectified by a judicious 
use of a smooth file. 


The extractor spring has a certain influence on the with- 
drawal of the bolt. This spring presses the cartridge to the 
left; and at the same time, it pushes the bolt head to the right, 
thus placing the bolt in a slanting position in the body. Then 
when the bolt is withdrawn, not only does the cartridge press 
against the left side of the body, but also the slanting position 
of the bolt, as already mentioned, causes difficulty. The left 
inside of the body should, therefore, be freed from all roughness 
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and the strength of the extractor spring should be tested. The 
spring should just move with a strain of from 7 to g lbs. If more 
than 9g Ibs. is required to move it, a correct spring should be 
fitted. 

Another cause of unnecessary friction is an eccentric bolt 
head. Any sharp ridge at the junction of the bolt and the bolt 
head should be blended off. 

Difficulty in initial extraction and withdrawal of the bolt 
can frequently be appreciably lessened by a frequent and system- 
atic manipulation of the bolt with dummy cartridges, the bearing 
surfaces being well oiled. © | 

Within the experience of the writer, rifles which have ex- 
hibited marked difficulty in rapid fire, have been completely 
rectified by an intelligent attention to the small details which 
have been mentioned. “It lies within the power of every soldier 
to become a good shot,” and it is only by the most careful 
attention to details that success can be achieved. 


On the Position of Headquarters. 


By IsHMAEL? 


It will, I think, be generally agreed that the choice of a 
position for the headquarters of a force in the field is a matter of 
considerable importance and as such deserving of consideration. . 
The subject is touched on in several places in the Field Service 
Regulations, but there appears to be room fora connected dis-, 
cussion of the question. The following paragraphs bear on the 
point :— 

F. S. Regs. Pt. I. Sec. & (3) 

* Commanders of brigades and larger formations, of detache. 
ments, and of any other body of troops when advisable, will 
establish a headquarters where messages can be received and 
acted on even during their temporary absence; and will notify 
its position to all concerned. If a commander intends to leave 
the main body of his command for any length of time he should 
detail an officer who should be provided with the necessary staff 
to act for him in his absence. 

Sec. 104 (5) 

* During an engagement the position of the commander 
will depend on the size of the force he commands. With a small 
force it may be possible to exercise personal supervision but with 
very large forces the Commander-in-Chief should usually be well 
in rear, beyond the reach of distraction by local events and in 
signal communication with bis chief subordinate commanders. 
Subordinate commanders should take up positions where they 
can obtain a good view of the area in which their commands are 
operating and which admit of easy communication with their 
immediate superior and the units under their command. Should 
a commander leave the position to which he has directed that 
reports are to be sent, a staff officer must be detailed to receive 
and forward all reports and orders that may come in.” 
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“When contact with the enemy is anticipated, it is advisable 
that commanders of columns should be well forward, usually 
with their advanced guards.” 

The paragraphs will be found to contain most, if not all of the 
considerations which govern the choice and movement of head- 
quarters, and it will be seen that speaking generally, the guiding 
factor is the provision of facilities for the issue aud receipt of 
Orders and reports. 

The position then will depend largely on the modes by 
which orders are issued and information received. Now these 
services of communication have recently been placed undera 
single and permanent organization, namely the signal service, 
and it follows that the location of headquarters will be dictated 
to a great extent by the requirements of that service. This does 
not of course mean that the position should be selected by the 
signal officer. On the contrary, this is a question which must be 
settled by the commander and his General Staff officers. But 
since the wants of the General Staff and of the signal service are 
identical and since the signal officer concerns himself entirely 
with this matter of communication and is presumably an expert 
in this department of knowledge, we shall expect to find 
mnatters working most smoothly where the General Staff and 
the signal officer work in harmonious collaboration. Experience 
confirms this, _ 

What then are the requirements of good communtcation? 
The ideal is to have separate lines of communication between 
headquarters and each of the bodies with which it is desired to 
communicate, since it is obvious that if more than one such body 
has to utilize a single line of visual or cable communication, 
delay must necessarily occur. This difficulty can no doubt be 
got over to some extent byelectrical or other devices; but, in 
general, it is certainly the case that a system of separate lines 
radiating from a common centre, situated within a convenient 
distance of the force headquarters, will give the best results. 

The system reaches its highest development in the case of 
the stationary headquarters of a force deployed; and since the 
requirements of this-case can affect, as we shall see later, the 
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position of the headquarters of a force in movement, it will be 
discussed first. What considerations govern the position of the 
central signal station in such a case? Visual signalling demands 
a position from which a wide view can be obtained and whence 
communication can be maintained with subordinate or superior 
units, whether stationary or on the move, without the inter- 
polation of transmitting stations, each one of which introduces 
an element of delay and inaccuracy. Communication by 
orderly requires a central position from which good roads radiate 
towards communicating units; no unit is then at an excessive 
distance from headquarters, the pace of messengers 1s rapid, 
and the headquarters are easily found. The location of the 
headquarters signal station close to a conspicuous landmark 
will greatly assist the orderly service. Finally the cable system 
also requires a central position which should not be too far 
forward, or a retrograde movement may necessitate the aban- 
donment of the cables whose weakest characteristic® is the in- 
ordinately slow pace at which they can be reeled up. A good 
network of roads, along which the cable can be laid, will 


result in a quicker pace of reeling up and will facilitate inspec-— 
tion and repair. 


Such are the requirements of the signal service pure and 
simple. What are those of the command headquarters? ‘Thcse 
too will desire a position from which a wide view is obtainable 
as this will facilitate control and this position should not be too 
far forward.f It should be central yet with a bias towards the 
centre of gravity of the field of operations, that is to say towards 
the decisive point. In the latter respect only will the require- 
ments of the command and of the communication service come 
into conflict, and it will rest with the General Staff, after con- 


sultation with the signal officer, to decide on the most suitable 
compromise, 


_,° Both here and throughout this article the question of the location of 
divisional and brigade (and perhaps regimental) headquarters has above been 
considered. The conditions under which the command of an army is exercised 


as well as tha different systema of signal communication will largely affect the 
problem whore Army Headquarters are concerned. 


1 F. 8. Begulations, Part I, Sec. 104 5). 
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It is not of course necessary that the command headquarters 
and the central signal station, should be located in one and the 
the same spot, though this would be the most convenient and 
economical arrangement. The majority of incoming messages 
will be received first in the central signal station and these will 
be sent on to the Staff by messengers; but so long as they have 
not far to go, no great delay will result. Moreover cable termi- 
nals can be brought up to command headquarters and arrange- 
ments made to direct orderlies thither without causing any 
serious technical difficulties. 

It is when command headquarters (that 1s to say, the com- 
mander and his staff) after once being established, shift their 
position to a distance, that confusion arises, The messengers in 
progress must be despatched before the signal and cable terminal 
can be closed down, and if an important message be offered from 
the distant terminal the signaller may find it difficult to decide 
avhether it should be accepted or not before morning. This 
alone involves considerable delay, Messages must now be sent 
to all terminals informing them of the intended move of the 
central station, its direction, the position of the new head- 
quarters, and of the probable time of reopening communication® 
The station is then closed down and the signallers move off 
to their new position. Here again, unless spare signallers have 
been available to send on ahead, there will probably be consi- 
derable delay before communication can be reopened, As 
regards the cables, it will seldom be possible to extend all the 
lines to the new headquarters and either they must be joined 
together and a single cable run out from the joint, which will 
immediately reduce the efficiency of the system by 65 to 75 per 
cent, or cable communication must be broken off until the lines 
have been reeled up for a certain distance and relaid, To 
direct the incoming orderlies to the new headquarters, someone 
must be left at the old position and this again leads to waste 
of time and men. 

I think it will be agreed then that a considerable move of 
headquarters must result ina great deal of inconvenience and 
inefficiency which can only partially be remedied by giving the 


® Training Mauual Signalling, 1911, para, 206 (9). 
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signal officer ample warning of the intended’: move and definite 
information as regards the direction of movement and the new 
position. When, as sometimes happens, the command head- 
quarters move suddenly ‘and without warning or without any 
definite idea as to the next position to be taken up, the confu+ 
sion must be twenty times worse confounded ; while a constant 
shifting of headquarters can only result in a paralysis of the 
communication service and a loss of control, with which the 
use of orderly officers can only partially cope. 

I have ventured rather to labour this point as the difficulties 
under which the signal officer works in this respect are not, I 
think, always sufficiently realized, Nor is it perhaps univers- 
ally recognized that the interests of the communication service 
are in almost every case identical. - 

We come now to the location of headquarters in a force 
on the move, The considerations governing this seem to be 
as follows. That when contact with the enemy has been 
obtained, or is expected, it will be desirable to reduce the length 
of the communications with the contact troops, and the head- 
quarters should therefore be well to the front.“ The selection 
of a position for headquarters when a force deploys will call for 
some thought and involve some reconnaissance, for, as has 
already been shewn, a position once selected cannot will be 
changed without confusion, The fact also requires that head- 
quarters should be well forward in the direction of march, 
though it conflicts with our first consideration in the case of a 
force retiring. In this case, however, the reports received from 
the covering troops will affect the movements of the main body 
less than in the case of an advance and there 1s therefore less 
objection to the headquarters being far from the front in a 
retreating force. 


A third consideration is that when the force deploys the 
headquarters should at once find themselves not far from their 
final and central position. In the case of an advancing force 
the general tendency will be to move well forward into action, 
and the headquarters should therefore be well forward to start 


° F. 3. Regns, Pt. 1, Sec. 101 (3). 
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with ; a retreating force will have an opposite tendency in de- 
ployment and this again will require the headquarters to be 
placed further from the front in the latter case. 

The technical requirements of the signal service will not affect 
to any extent the position of headquarters when the force moves 
in onecolumn. Orderlies will generally be used for communicat- 
ing with the most advanced troops; while fairly efficient cable 
communications can be maintained with the various units of the 
column, no matter what the position of the headquarters in the 
column of route. It must be remembered, however, that the 
signal sections with brigades and divisions are slow-moving and 
that they cannot keep up when headquarters change their posi- 
tion at the trot. 

In the regulations no definite rule is laid down as regards 
the position of headquarters on the line of march; but the general 
_custom, which is in conformity with the above considerations, 
appears to be for headquarters to be at the head of the main- 
guard of the advance-guard in an advance; at the rear of the 
mainbody ina retirement; at the head of the mainbody during a 
flank movement; while in mountain warfare the position would 
either be at the head ortail of the mainbody as circumstances 
might require. 

When, instead of marching in a single column, the force 
moves on parallel roads, the difficulty of intercommunication 
will be largely increased and this may affect the action of head- 
quarters. For, except where the march is short, as might be the 
case ina night march or night advance, the equipment and 
establishments available will impose a limitation on the use of 
cables and in the case of a march of ordinary length we must 
look for no assistance from this source. Under favourable 
circumstances, communication by visual can be maintained 
between bodies of troops on the move; but in close or flat country 
visual communication also will generally be found impossible 
and reliance must then be placed on a system of orderlies, Yet 
the average orderly will find considerable difficulty in finding a 
moving objective and where clos: touch with flanking columns 
is considered necessary, it may be better to move the force head- 
quarters by “ bonds progressifs ;” a method which for technical 
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reasons is almost unavoidable where wireless communication has 
to be maintained. When this system is adopted, the hours of 
arrival at and departure from halting places must be clearly laid 
down and must be adhered to as strictly as circumstances will 
permit ; and it may even be desirable to lay down a somewhat 
similar itinerary for subordinate headquarters. 

But wherever headquarters may be located their position — 
should be known to all concerned and should be easy to find; 
and when communication by orderly is the order of the day, 
a distinguishing mark for headquarters is most necessary. As a 
Brigade signalling officer, I have arranged with regimental sig- 
nalling officers for a “ large signalling flag to be carried unfurled 
with the regimental headquarters signallers and this has proved 
successful as a guide to orderlies and cable parties, Brigade and 
divisional headquarters have their own distinguishing flags; but 
these are apt to be taken away when the commanders of these 
units for any reason leave their fixed position; an inconvenient 
practice as far as the communication service is concerned as there 
is then no mark to guide incoming orderlies. Yet brigade and 
divisional commanders undoubtedly require some such distin- 
guishing flag for their personal use, and it would therefore seem 
desirable for the signal units to provide and fix special distin- 
guishing flags at the place to which reports are to be received. 

It may appear unnecessary to repeat that the position of head- 
quarters should invariably be mentioned in orders and that all- 
changes of position should be at once notified to the superior 
or subordinate headquarters concerned ; Field Service Regula- 
tions, Pt. I, Section 8 (3) provides for this, and a mistake in this 
respect will easily be found where combined orders are got out. 
But experience shows that it is by no means unusual for the point 
to be overlooked when, for instance, a column deploys for action. 
In such a case the advance guard not only abandons its original 
formation but it soon ceases altogether to exist as a separate 
body. The “ march orders” cease to apply and units should be 
informed of the position of headquarters. Under the circumstances 
orders are issued either verbally or by separate chits to the various 
units and my impression is that the point is then very frequently 
forgotten. The same thing occurs when a force adopts a prepar- 
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atory formation or moves across country deployed. Yet it 1s of 
the utmost importance that all units should be kept continually 
informed of the place to which reports are to be sent, and this 
applies to sections and companies in a regiment quite as much 
as to larger bodies. 

In saying that headquarters should not, as far as possible, 
.change their position, it is not, of course, meant that the com- 
mander should never leave that position. ‘The necessity of per- 
sonal reconnaissance is very clearly laid down in the Regula- 
tions® but it should be remembered that so long as the com- 
mander is absent from headquarters, so long he has ‘no fixed 
address,” the delivery of reports and the issue of orders must be, 
at best, attended with great delay and uncertainty. Yet, in 
war, time is counted by minutes and at any moment a report 
may reach headquarters requiring instant action. 

The officer left at headquarters to receive reports should be 
in a position to take such action, if necessary, and we may con- 
clude, therefore, that when a temporary commander has not 
been detailed f he should be a comparatively senior officer of 
the General Staff, the most senior available. Yet it is by no 
means rare to find the orderly officer, whose mind is presumably 
occupied with the whereabouts of the tiffin-mule, told off for 
this important service: even the signal officer has at times been 
called on to perform the duty. I think it will be agreed that 
this is absolutely wrong. 

Once the orders based on the personal reconnaissance have 
been issued, the absence of the commander from headquarters 
should be avoided, as far as possible; and this apart from the 
danger that a too near approach to the front line may cause him 
to lose his sense of proportion and become obsessed by minor 
and local events, t 

Por it is hardly an exaggeration to say that during his 
absence from headquarters he ceases to exercise his command, 
and, as the crisis draws near, nothing short of disaster should 

draw him away from his fixed position. To conform to this 


S. Regns Pt. I. See 983. 
S. Regus. Pt. I, Sec. & (3). 
8. Regus. Pt. 1, Sec. 104 (6). 
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rule will no doubt be difficult, the desire:to:see with.one's awn ' 
eyes-will be intensely strong, and to resist it will require tn 
the commander great strength of will combined with that 
sangfrotd, that “‘ mens acqua in arduts,’ which Sir Ilan Hamilton 
tells us is considered by the Japanese to be -the most essential 
characteristic of a successful commander, Yet the .temptation 
must be resisted 1f chaos ts not to take the place of order. | 

To sum up the argument. In every unit engaged in ao 
matter what operation of war, a headquarters must be establish- 
ed to which reports are to be sent, and the position of this head- 
quarters must be known at all times to all.subordinate wnits, 
to which every change of position must be immediately 
notified. The position should be selected -with the utmost 
care, due regard being had -to the requirements of the 
communication service; and once -selected it should not be 
changed except under the greatest necessity. In nothing is the 
saying “‘the best is the enemy of the good” more true than 
in this matter of the location of headquarters; and.it is perhaps 
not too much to say that it is infinitely better to select,an:in- 
ferior position and to cling to it, than to be continually shifting 
about looking for a better. Alterations may at times be unavoid- 
able but when they occur, deliberation and foresight.ean alone 
prevent chaos and loss of control. Prince Kraft in his “ Letters 
on Infantry,” speaking of the tactical handling of : the infantry 
brigade, deals with the subject fully and with the greatest author- 
ity, and I do not think I can close this essay better than by quot- 
ing him in extenso. He writes as follows. * 

“When a large mass of troops has been called into action in 
“war or-at manceuvres, the local position of its commanding off- 
“cer is of the greatest importance to it, You know already - that 
“the form of orders for the day and for the marching and fight- 
“ing dispositions of each army corps, as issued by the General 
“Staff, always contains information as to where the officer.com- 
“manding is to be found. The officer commanding a brigade 
“must, equally with the corps and divisional commander, let the 
“troops know the position in which he will ride or stand. But 
ag a eee 


“® “ Lettter on Infantry ” by Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe Ingelfiingen (trans 
“Walford ), Edward-Standford, 1889.—Letter XVI, page 237, 
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“this is not sufficient; he must in addition remain in this position 
“and must on no account leave it without at least placing some 
“ officer there who may give informationas to where he has gone. 
“It may very well happen, it must indeed happen every day, 
“that the officer commanding finds it suddenly necessary 
“to ride here or there. He hears fighting going on on 
“his right or on his left and wishes to get to some _ hill 
“which offers a goud view and lies away from the road, 
“in order to see what is taking place. Or there is perhaps a 
“hill from which he wishes to choose his ground, or he may desire 
“to go to it in person in order to see if it offers a good position 
“for his troops; or among the troops in front or in rear of him 
“he may notice some irregulurity, which he wishes to check: in 
“short, for some reason or other, he spurs his horse and rides, 
“ off, his staff following him without knowing where he 1s going. 
“He perhaps at first wishes merely to ride a few hundred paces 
‘off the road to some height from which he can get a good view 
‘“ but when there he finds his attention attracted: to another point, 
“and he rides on further without any one thinking of sending 
“information as to his movements to the spot which has been 
‘before named as his position. 

‘“‘ Something of this sort so often happens that it is well worth 
“while to draw attention to the fact. Since, when it does happen 
“the officer in question breaks off, as it were, one of the most 
“important teeth of the train of wheels which makes up the 
“mechanism of command, and may think himself lucky if the 
‘machine does not stop altogether. I spoke to you in my Letters 
‘“‘on Cavalry of a case when the officer commanding a division 
“rode forward to reconnoitre, and was unable to find his division, 
‘“norit him, during the whole of a day of battle......It happened 
“at some manoeuvres that the general commanding a com- 
‘ined infantry brigade left his place in the column of march in 
‘order to see whether a position which lay on his right was 
‘defensible. In the meantime a report came in from his cavalry 
“about the enemy. He could not be found: the officer who 
‘brought the report hunted aboutin the direction in which the 
*‘ general had ridden. By bad luck, the latter was an exceedingly 
‘good rider and had a most excellent English half bred horse, so 
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“that it was impossible to catch him up. The brigade kept on 
“ marching to thefront, though the report, if he had received it, 
“would have compelled the general to take up the position in 
“question. The brigade in column of route then came directly 
“upon the enemy who surrounded it, and the general hurried 
“up only in time to take charge of a fight which was going very 
‘‘much against him. After the fight he received the report. 

“We often read in military history how some order or some 
“report failed to reach the spot to which it was sent. This hap- 
‘“‘ pens even more frequently than we know, since the fact is men- 
‘ tioned oaly when it has had serious consequences. Seldom I may 
‘almost say never, are we told that the fault lay with the person 
“to whom the report was addressed, and yet it is quite as often 
‘his fault as that of the bearer of the message. The higher the 
“ rank of the leader the more slow and deliberate should he be in 
“ abandoning that position where both his superiors and his in- 
“ feriors expect to find him, however good a horseman he may 
“know himself to be, The officer commanding our corps in the 
“war of 1870-71 remainea always with the greatest steadfastness 
“at that point, or at that place in the column, which had been 
“given out to the troops as his position. If he left it in order to 
“reconnoitre, the Chief of the Staff remained in his place with 
“ full power to issue orders in his name if necessary, but as a rule 
“it was the latter who was sent forward to reconnoitre......... It 
“thus came about that no officer carrying a report had ever to 
“seek long for him inany battle or combat: no misunderstand- 
‘ing ever happened, while during the whole war the mechanism 
‘of command of the Guard Corps moved like clock work and 
“left nothing to be desired. Of course, what I have said does not 
‘““apply to movements when there is danger in delay: for exam- 
“ple, when the attack on St. Privat threatened to make no further 
“advance, while the losses were becoming terribly heavy, the 
‘“‘ general in command of the corps pushed forward into the fore- 
» most fighting line and gave his orders from thence. Such 
“exceptions do not invalidate the rule! 

“The leader of a small body of troops can perfectly well 
“ ride about within the limits of his command since the latter is 
 notso extensive but that he may be easily found from any point 
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“in his: part of the action. This is the case with respect to the 
“ officer commanding a company............ The officer command- 
“ing a regiment should be obviously a little slower to move. 
“ But the officer commanding a brigade should, asa rule, leave 
“his chosen: point, or his place in the column of march, only 
“under the following conditions :—That he either leaves some 
‘one posted or riding in his place who may give information 
“concerning, his movements, or that he gives over the command 
“ duririg’ his absence to the senior regimental commander who is 
“ present with the column, He must also remain in one position 
“ when the brigade goes into action, and has no right whatever to 
“axpose himself permaturely with the leading company, since he 
“thus unnecessarily endangers the unity of direction of the 
“brigade. He may certainly be sometimes compelled to expose 
“himself at first in order to rightly estimate his position, to 
“reconnoitre, and to make his dispositions. When the last 
“reserves of his brigade, go forward into the struggle then, but 
“not till then, his proper place is generally in the foremost line. 

“Tt might appear as if a rule of this kind tied down too much 
“the personal movements of the leaders. But this will always 
“be the case in war: even the officers in supreme command have 
“no personal liberty. During one of our campaigns I reported 
“my arrival at my appointed position to the officer who was in 
“supreme command over me; he was standing on a hill. We 
“could see and hear a hot fight going on to the right and left of 
“us ata distance of more than 4 miles. ‘lamina very uncom- 
‘ fortable position,’ said the General, ‘one of my army corps is 
“engaged on my rrght, and another on my left, To-day’s battle 
“is a decisive one for the army, and I am compelled to stay here, 
“doing nothing except smoke one pipe after another, since I 
‘have ordered all reports to be brought to this hill, and, if I 
“leave it, | shall bring confusion into the entire direction of the 
‘S army.’ 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Journal of the United Service Institution, 
of India, Simla. 
SIR, 
Attracted by the title: “ Java, the Garden of the. East.” in 
your periodical for July 1913, which 1s well known in.our colonies 


I read with much pleasure the interesting article by Lieutenant 
F, G. C. Campbell, goth Pathans. 


Since the author approves the kind reception by the military 
officers.and civil officials he met with during his “ fleeting visit ” 
m the Dutch East Indies, I venture to. draw his attention to a 
few facts, which have been wrongly stated, no doubt owing to 
tmaccurate information acquired, 

Before [ proceed, I compliment Lieutenant Campbell on the 
clearness of his notes, which shows a quick eye and keen observa- 
tion. | 

I readily admit, that we “Hollanders ” havea great opinion of 
our method of government, which opinion we share with some 
foreign authors, as may be found in the works written by your 
countrymen [ am referring to: (1) Tropical Colonization. (2) 
The far Eastern tropics, by Alleyne Ireland ; and The Policy and 
Administration of the Dutch in Java, by Clive Day, Ph, D. 


A legal marriage between a European man and female native 
seldom takes place; hardly ever the contrary, and then only in 
the case, that the natiye has had his education in Europe and has 
studied at one of the universities. In my opinion the good under- 
standing between Dutchman and native is due to the generally 
high standpoint of the former and the knowledge of the latter, 
that he owes his welfare to the present rulers and the firm con- 
viction that he cannot improve more under any other govern- 
ment, 


Indeed, the loyalty of the native civil service officers to the 
Dutch Government is well known and an undeniable fact ! 
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Although greatly flattered by the epithet bestowed upon the 
Dutch military officers as being intelligent, well-educated gentle- 
men, I cannot help observing, that my colleagues, besides “ pay- 
ing attention to studying etiquette and the likes and dislikes of 
their seniors,” apply themselves earnestly to the study of military 
sciences. In our army too the memorable words of your eminent 
General Viscount Wolseley in his Soldiers’ Pocket-Book, chapter: 
“ Advice to Officers on Service as regards their bearing towards 
their men,” are well known and duly practised. 

As it would likely exact too much of your attention to linger 
on further errors, allow me to explain, that the reason why the 
bayonets are always carried fixed is, that our troops, during their 
expeditions in North Sumatra, Djambi, Bali, Borneo, Timor and 
Boni have experienced the necessity of being always on the qui- 
vive for possible sudden attacks with blank weapons. On that 
account our rifles are tested with the bayonets fixed. 

It is true, that in former years the Dutch East Indian soldier 
was the wastrel, not only of Holland, but also of foreign countries; 
nevertheless there were among them many intelligent men, who 
thus found a new country, where they had the chance of turning 
a new leaf in their book of life. The present enlistment is ex- 
cluded to foreigners and fortunately the quality-of men we get 
from Holland is improving yearly. 

Certainly the best native troops come from the islands of 
Ceram and Amboina and from Menado; I know however by an 
experience of 20 years’ service as a military officer, that of th> 
many gallant soldiers I have met with and personally known, the 
natives of Java were not the least courageous. 

As to the last observation concerning the rank and file, I am 
obliged to state, that punishments such as “cleaning the lat- 
rines,’’ etc., do not exist in ur army. 

Concerning the manceuvres in Java: they take place daily; 
besides the ordinary practising of field service by the companies, 
battalions and brigades separately, we have our yearly great 
manceuvres, wherefore—as much as possible—all the troops, 
stationed in the island, are concentrated. For some years past 
these great manceuvres have been under the personal survey of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
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The view which the government has with its pawnshops, 1s 
to save the natives from usury; the system of “ free labour, given 
to the creditor” in Java, was abolished years ago. 

Although I sincerely regret, that the author has been so badly 
informed in these matters, I hope that his article may increase 
the British military offlcer’s interest in our beautiful colonies 
and that in future he may pay them longer than a fleeting 
visit. This being so, I should advise him not “ to ask a German” 
but to apply directly to the War Office or to any of my comrades 
who will surely be glad to give all inquiries desired, 


Yours faithfully, 
W. F. Dincer, 
Captatn of the Dutch East Indian Army. 
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ARMY HEADQUARTERS.—General Staff. Branch. 


Appointments.—On relinquishing the appointment of Direc- 
tor of Military Operations General Staff, Army Headquarters 
Major-General A. Hamilton Gordon c.B., proceeded to England, 
Colonel A. H. Bingley, c.1£., is officiating in the appointment. 

Major R. A. Steel 17th Cavalry took over the duties of Mili- 
tary Attaché, Teheran, from Major Fordham on 16th December. 

Military Aviation in India.—The Government of India having 
sanctioned the establishment of an Indian Central Flying 
School at Sitapur with effect from the rst October 1913 the school 
actively opened on the arrival of the Commandant, Captain S. D. 
Massy, on the 14th November. 

The object of the school is to gain experience in aviation 
under Indian conditions with a view to its ultimate expansion as 
a training establishment. 

The commandant has entire control of the school under the 
orders of Army Headquarters. 

The school consists of a commandant and 3 flying officers 
with the necessary medical and subordinate personel. 

The British and Indian subordinate staff consists of civilians 
only, engaged on contract for specified periods. They are not 
required to fly and are consequently not eligible for the gratuities 
and special pension admissable to those injured in flying duties. 

In addition to the commandant, two flying officers, Lieutenants 
C. L. N. Newall and H. L. Reilly have taken up their duties, 
Captain C.G. Hoare, the third officer is expected to arrive 
in India shortly. They school has been started on a moderate 
scale with the sole object stated. At present there are at the 
school two aeroplanes supplied by Government, and one, named 
the ““ Rewa” presented by H. H. the Maharajah of Rewa. Two 
more are on their way out. The first flight was carried out on 
the 24th February on the B. E. Machine “ Rewa,” the frst 
aeroplene to be placed in commission, 
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Communication 1n Afghanistan.—lIt is reported that a motor 
car service for passengers will shortly be established between 
Kabul and Jalalabad. 

Khaibar Road.—-Work on the doubling of the Khaibar roads 
is being carried on without interruption and it is hoped that 
they will be complete shortly. 

Dir.—A reconciliation is reported to have taken place be- 
tween the Nawab of Dir and his brother Mian Gul Jan, who 
last summer rebelled against him. 

Buner.—In consequence of two serious raids by the Salarzai 
and Miriza divisions of the Bunerwals on the villages of Chinar 
and Bar Garhi of the Peshawar District in which eight British 
subjects were killed, it was decided to punish these divisions, 
and the Malakand moveable column, together with the support- 
ing column, was ordered to concentrate at Rustam on the 22nd 
February. 

The Malakand moveable column under Major-General R. 
Bannatine-Allason, c. B., advanced via the Malandrai Pass 
against the villages of Zangi Khan and Nawai Killai, situated 
within the Buner border. By 8 a.m. on the 23rd the Malandrai 
Pass was occupied by the Guides after slight resistance. Both 
villages were completely destroyed, six Bunerwals are reported 
to have been killed, ten were taken prisoners and a number of 
cattle seized. There were no casualties on our side, the troops 
recrossing the pass by 2-30 p. m. and reaching Rustam the same 
evening. The units of the two columns dispersed to their res- 
pective stations on the 25th and 26th with the exception of one 
squadron cavalry, one section mountain artillery and eight 
companies of infantry, which were retained at Rustam as an escort 
to the Political Officer pending a settlement with the Buner jirgas. 

Gilgst Scouts——The organization of the Gilgit Scouts who 
are to replace the old system of levies has been started. Captains 
Bridges and Shea the Commandant and Assistant Commandant 
arrived in Gilgit in October last and recruitment for the Hunza 
and Nagar companies started in November. A durbar was 
held at Aliabad (Hunza) at which the Mir made a stirring 
speech, enjoining the new enlistments to maintain the reputation 
of their country for bravery, etc., and to be unswervingly loyal 
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to the Sirkar, and a most interesting old time ceremony, which 
used always to be performed when the tribe was about to 
engage in battle, was gone through. The general enthusiasm 
of the country, from the Mir downwards, in connection with the 
raising of the Corps is very great, and the pick of the flower of 
the youth of Hunza have come forward for enlistment. It is 
estimated that apart from the 160 youths actually selected 
(which number includes representatives from all the leading 
families in the country) 500 others all of first class material, 
must have presented themselves for selection, and the only com- 
plaint amongst those selected was that the sanctioned period 
of training (one month annually) was too short. 

As an instance of enthusiasm animating these men, it may 
be mentioned that not only have all agreed to put in an extra 
month this year on half pay, but each man is providing himself 
with a kind of uniform made of country cloth ofa universal 
colour, which will be made up to an approved pattern. 

The enlistment of the Nagar companies was accomplished 
with almost equal enthusiasm as in Hunza. An excellent lot 
of officers and non-commissioned officers was obtained but 
the menare not of such a good type as those of Hunza, The 
same arrangements as regards training, uniform etc., have been 
made as for Hunza. 

Enlistment for the remaining companies will be opened 
shortly. The present strength of the Corps is :— 


Hunza ne 165 (including leader.) 
Nagar 165 i . 
Gilgit 

ee Not yet raised. 

Gizr 


Tibetan Students in England—The four young Tibetans, 
sons of native governors, who were sent to England to receive 
an English education, having completed a seven months course 
at Aldershot, have gone to Rugby. It is stated that they have 
made remarkable progress. 

Mussalman population of Turkistan.—The total Mussalman 
population of Turkistan is 6} million of which the greater part 
are Ferghana and Sir Darya. 
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Turkish Army.—lIt is reported that the following new distri- 
bution and organisation of the Turkish Army has been sanctioned. 

The Army to consist of 14 corps, each composed of 3 infantry 
divisions, with a proportion of cavalry and artillery, the head- 
quarters of the corps being as follows :— 


I. Constantinople. VU. Damascus. 
Il. Adrianople. IX. Erzinjan. 
III. Gallipoli. X.  Erzerun. 
IV. Smyrna XI. Van. 

V. Koma new XII. Mosul. 
VI. Angara stations. AI. Baghdad. 
VII. Aleppo AIV. Yaman. 


Turco-Persian Boundary Commission.—Work on the Turco- 
Persian Boundary Commission is now proceeding. 

Baghdad Railway.—Work is being rapidly pushed on. The 
track is for a single line of a gauge of 1} metres. The estimated 
date of opening through to Constantinople is the end of 1917. 

Wireless Telegraphy in Japan.—The War office has decided 
to organize a wireless telegraphy corps and a vote for this 
purpose has been included in the estimate for next year. For 
the present two wireless companies will be raised. 


Adjutant General’s Branch. 

The Government of India has approved of the following 
amendment to dress Regulations :— 

Retired Officers.—General Officers, including those holding 
honorary rank, will wear the uniform of their rank, with the 
letter “R” on their Shoulder cords or straps, below, and of the 
same material as the badges of rank. If Colonels-Commandant 
or Colonels of regiments they may alternately wear regimental 
uniform, with shoulder cords or straps and badges of rank as for 
Colonel, without letter “ R.” 

General Officers retired from corps and departments will 
wear the uniform prescribed for them whilst on the active list, 
with the letter “ R”’ as above. 

Retired Officers of the regular Army below the rank of 
General Officer may wear the uniform of the regiment, corps, 
or department in which they last served; or in the case of sub- 
stantive Colonels and other Officers, who before retirement were 
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not on the cadre of a regiment, corps, or department, the pres- 
cribed uniform of their rank; the letter “ R” being worn on the 
shoulder cords or straps below the badges of rank. With the 
exception of retired General Officers, who are extra Aides-de- 
Camp General to the King, the aiguillette and other staff distinc- 
tions will not be worn by retired Officers. 

Officers, who retired before the abolition of gold laced trousers, 
will wear trousers or pantaloons with cloth stripes, or welts, of 
the prescribed pattern; and whenever retired officers require to 
renew other articles of dress, the latest approved patterns will 
be followed. 

Retired Officers, if re-employed on Army Service are required 
to provide themselves with service dress and mess dress only. 
The provision of any other uniform is optional. 

Retired Indian Officers may wear the uniform of the unit 
or corps, in which they last served. Those who continue to 
attend Durbars after retirement, in virtue of their military rank, 
should wear the uniform of that rank. 


The Secretary of State has sanctioned revised regulations, 
as under, governing regimental appointments in the Indian Army. 

I. Commandant.—The tenure of Commander is in future 
to be limited to four years. Commandants of Cavalry will be 
vacated on attaining 50 years of age; of Infantry on attaining 
52 years of age. 

II]. Other Officers——Cavalry Officers shall be ineligible for 
appointment as Commandants after attaining the age of 48 years. 
Infantry Officers on attaining the age of 50. 

Officers vacating under I or electing removal from the cadres 
of their units under II are eligible for the benefits admissable un- 
der A. R. I. Vol. I. para 163. A. #.e. they receive furlough pay up 
to a limit of two years and unemployed pay at {500 p. a. subse- 
quently until they qualify for the full pension. 

From ist July 1914 Indian Officers other than those of the 
Indian Subordinate Medical Department must retire on comple- 
tion of 32 years pensionable service except in certain special cases 
when H. E. the Commander-in-Chief may sanction retention for 
a further specified period. 
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Railway Transport Course. In India during war time on 
the principle of utilizing to the fullest extent possible all the 
resources of Government, the entire working of all railways, 
whether during the initial concentration or in the theatre of opera- 
tions, is undertaken by the civil railway department of the Gov- 
ernment. It is therefore all the more advisable that the officers 
of a Railway Transport establishment, whose duty it is to act as 
intermediaries between the troops and the railway officials, should 
appreciate the difficulties of traffic working and understand the 
need for modifying any unreasonble demands which would 
tend to upset that even flow of traffic so important in a large 
movement of troops by rail. 


In order to give a training to officers to fit them for these 
duties a course of instruction was carried out by the Agent of the 
N. W. R. administration in January. Some 30 officers attended 
the course which lasted about a month. The course consisted, 
for the first ten days, of a series of lectures at railway headquar- 
ters, Lahore, dealing with the railway systems of India, their 
capacities, and the use made of them for war movements, the 
organization of a railway administration, the general principles 
of signalling, traffic control, and cognate matters. The large 
Lahore yards and works formed an excellent medium for the 
practical illustration of the matter contained in the lectures. 


The next ten days were spent at various district headquar- 
ters and large junctions where the duties of the running staff, the 
powers of control of a district executive staff, the distribution of 
stock, the actual application of the principles of traffic control 
were practically illustrated. 


Finally the officers dispersed to certain stations, where 
officers of the Railway Transport Establishment would be ap- 
pointed under various programmes of movement, and applied 
the knowledge they had gained indrawing up reports on the 
stations and in working out certain problems, under instructions 


from Army Headquarters. 
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RieLte MEETINGS. 


1. Avery interesting and well-attended Rifle Meeting was 
held by the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles for six days during 
December 1913. The experiment was tried of making the use of 
the service rifle compulsory in all but one match and although 
there was a certain amount of adverse criticism before the meet- 
ing on this ruling, the general opinion in the Corps is now, that 
the results of the meeting prove that the ruling was sound, and 
that this condition should be enforced at all future meetings. 

This result is perhaps interesting in view of the controversy 
at home now concerning the Bisley Meeting rules. 

2. A Corps Rifle Club has now been formed which it is 
proposed to amalgamate with the National Rifle Association. 

3. Inconnection with (2) it is proposed to enter a Corps 
team for Bisley this year from members who will be at home 
on leave. 

ATHLETIC MEETINGS. 


The Royal Munster Fusiliers entered for the Burma Divi- 
sional Assault-at-Arms and won the Dyer Challenge Cup by the 
narrow margin of two points. 

Naick Kartar Singh, 66th Punjabis, won the open mile 
Royal Presidency Meeting 1914—this being the fourth year that 
he has won it consecutively. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. 64 Company. Royal Garrison Artillery, carried out 
Class Firing from the River Forts, (Syriam and King’s Bank) at 
Rangoon during the first week in January 1914. 


There were six series in all, and an average figure of merit 
of 1,774 was obtained, which as far as is known constitutes the 
world’s record for Royal Garrison Artillery. 


The Moulmein Volunteer Artillery went into Camp for ro 
days at Nattaung from 28th November and 7th December 1913. 
The annual gun practice was carried out on 29th November and 
7th December. The Corps was inspected on the 29th November 
by the Inspector of Volunteers in India, 
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A patrol of 22 men and one officer, half being mounted on 
horses and half on motor cycles, of the Rangoon Volunteer 
Rifles were on duty in connection with the Rangoon Port 
Defence Scheme for 30 hours during February. The combination 
worked very well, the mounted men being used on the ground 
impossible for cyclists. As a lesson from the many minor ac- 
cidents to the motor cyclists during the night, it would seem 
evident that these should work in pairs. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


Pension.—From November gth 1913 new pension rules ona 
graduated scale of yearly increment from 20 to 30 years were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India. 

Retirement.—Commander C. J. Sinclair, January 7th 1914 
Commander T. A. de Berry, March 5th rg14. Commander I. J. 
Calderon has been granted leave out of India up to May 
12th pending retirement. Engineer E. A. Vile invalided out of 
the service 31st December 1913. 

Appointments—Commander B. H. Jones appointed Port 
Officers in Chittagong in succession to Commander E. G. Mills. 
Commander G. H. S. La Touche to the Northbrook in succession 
to Commander C. Gardner invalided. Lient. J. C. Ward to be 
Asst. Port Officer Calcutta in succession to Lieut. O. Goldsmith. 
Lieut. E. C. Withers to be Asst. Intelligence Officer The Persian 
Gulf. Chief Engineer C. T. Amor to be 2nd Engineer and 
Shipwright Surveyor to to the Government of Bengal in succes- 
sion to Chief Engineer A.A. MacDonald Engineer, W.W. Collins 
to be Engineer and Harbour Master Port Blair in succession to 


Engineer E. Guppy. 
SHIPS, 


Hardinge.—In addition to her trooping programme, carried 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., Commander in Chief in India 
and Staff on a cruise of the West Coast of India in November 1913, 
visiting Pir Bunder, Kharwar, Goa, Cochin, Janjeisa and 
Ratnagiri. In January 1914 carried Sir Benjamin Robertson from 
Bombay to Durban ona special mission, and in February carried 
the Governor of Bombay and Staff on an official visit to Karachi 
and Scinde, 
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Du fferin.—In addition to her trooping programme has been 
employed as Station Ship at Port Blair between January 16th 
and March 18th relieving the Northbrook for that period. 

vorthbrook,—On relief by Dufferin at Port Blair proceeded 
to Bombay to be fitted with wireless telegraphy, returning to 
Station Ship duties in March. 

Mayo.—Continued her duties as tender to the Lighthouses 
and Light Ships on the coast of Burma, carried the Lieut.- 
Governor on an official tour of the Aracan coast in January 1914. 

Dalhousie.—Station Ship at Aden, 

Investigator, and Palinurus.—Continuing the surveys in the 
Mergui Archipelago and Persian Gulf respectively. 

Minto.—In Persian Gulf on special duty under the Senior 
Naval Officer. 

Lawrence.—In Persian Gulf at the disposal of British Resi- 
dent, and tending the Lighthouses and Light Ships in the 
Persian Gulf, 

The following Port appointments, under local Governments 
are at present held by officers of the Royal Indian Marine. 

Bombay. 
Port Officer, Bombay Commander St. L. S. Warden. 
Asstt. Port Officer, Bombay, Commander C. W. Shearme. 
First Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government of 
a Bombay, Chief Engineer F. Olford. 
Second Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay, Engineer A. Baker. 
Third Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government 
of Bombay, Engineer W. Waters. 
Port Officer, Karachi, Commander N, F. J. Wilson, 
Port Officer, Aden, Commander C. B. Henley, 
BENGAL. 
Port Officer, Calcutta, Commander C.J. Kendall, p.s.0., a.p.c. 
Deputy Port Officer, Calcutta, Commander G. N. Forteath. 
Asst. Port Officer, Calcutta, Lieut. I. C. Ward. 
Second Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor to the Government 
of Bengal, Chief Engineer C. Amor. 
Third Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor Government of Bengal, 
Engineer W. Horley. oO 
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Port Officer, Chittagong, Commander B. H. Jones. 
Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor, Chittagong, Engineer A. H. 
de Woolfson. 
Engineer, River Police Department, Narayangunj, Engineer 
G. H. Rowe. 
MADRAS. 
Presidency Port Officer, Commander W. H. Huddleston, A. D. C. 
Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras, Commander 
D. F. Vines. 
BuRMA. 
Principal Port Officer, Commander S. D. Vale, A. D. C. 
First Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon, Commander A. G. 
Bingham. | 
Engineer and Shipwright Surveyor and Superintending Engineer- 
to the Government of Burma, Chief Engineer, H. Robertson. 
Assistant to the above Engineer, Engineer G. Hill. 
Port Officer, Akyab, Commander A. R. Willock. 
Port Officer, Bassein, Commander A. St. C. Bowden. 
Port Officer, Moulemein, Commander E. Stocken. 
Marine Transport Officer, Mandalay, Commander A.E. Harold. 
Superintending Engineer, Mandalay, Engr. W.C. Constable. 
ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
Engineer and Harbour Master, Port Blair, Engineer, W. W. 
Collins, 


Reviews of Books. 


“ The Historical Records of the 34th (Prince Albert Victor's 
Own) Poona Horse,” by Major G. M. Molloy. Published by Hugh 
Rees, Limited. 

That regimental historical records foster eeprit-de-corps, is undeniable, 
The records, however, of such a corps as the Poona Horse open up a wider 
tield of interest, not only to the officers of the regiment itself but to those of 
the army in general. 

The compiler laments, in the preface, that records of the early part of 
the corps’ existence were conspicuons by their absence, but the fact remains 
that in the book there is more incident related of the earlier portion than the 
later. The larger history, foreshadowed for publication in 1917 when the 
regiment will be celebrating its centenary, will be looked forward to, for there 
is matter in the records which has the makings of a history of more than 
usual interest. 

We would gladly know more of the spirit of the times.which in 1827 
caused an officer to be court-martialled for challenging another to a duel, 
butin 1830 court-martialled another for ‘ suffering himself to be insulted by 
a civilian.’ It is difficult in these daye of 10 lbs, kits to read without a 
emile the list of Lieut. Swanston’s baggage and its contents which he lost 
at thetime of the famons fight at Coryganm. It would also be entertaining 
reading if some of the details could be divulged of the acrimonious discussion 
Which ensued between the same Captain Swanston and the Army Prize com- 

mittee on the question of the rightful ownership of a small matter of two Jaca 
worth of captured property ; those were certainly good old days! for Captain 
Swanston appealed against the Controller of Accounts of the time—and won. 

The instructions issned for the organization of the Poona Horne are 
Yery interesting reading and are full of excellent advice on the relations be- 
tween European officers on the one hand, their Indian officers and men on the 
other: One can hardly forbear wondering whether there is any equivalent 
in our present regulations for the paragraph ‘a horse missing after an aetion 
is only to be paid for if the owner is wounded ’! 

The circumstances of the delocalization of the Poona Horse, the rise in 
the cost of remounts and of grass mules, the question of horse rans illustrate 
the difficulties which regiments have to sontend with under the ‘ Sillahdar ' 


 Ayatem transplanted into present day conditions, The anxiety with which 
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many commandants must nowadays regard the administration of the regimental 
funds for horses, mules, tents, clothing, saddiery, local line repaire, grass 
operations and the like can have had no counterpart even 25 years ago; nor 
can the responsibility now attending the training four war be compared with 
the light hearted leading of the old irregular cavalry times. 


While congratulating the compiler on his success in the production of 
the book it is hoped he will not take amiss the advice to reconstruct, in the 
next edition, the sentence which begins at the bottom of page 2 and runs cu 
to the 8th line of page 3; the text is also marred in many places by the tow 
frequent and inappropriate use of the conjurction “ and.”’ 


—e_ 


Cavalry Tactical Schemes, translated from the French of Colone 
Monsenergue, by Lieutenant E. L. Spiers, rrth Hussars. Published 
by Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. Price 6s. 


Readers of La revue cavalerie will remember the publication of these 
schemes in that journal in 1911. Wecan heartily recommend their transe 
lation to all cavalrymen not only for the suggestive value of the problems 
but for the interest of the solutions, and we feel sure that no cavalry regiment 
will regret having a copy in their library, Since no officer of the British 
service has produced similar tactical studies for units of our own organiza- 
tions, to test the application of our own principles of cavalry training, we 
cannot but be grateful to Lieutenant Spiers for the service he has done in 
presenting in our own language these studies by our French ally, 


No more able British cavalry soldier could have been found to write an 
introduction than Brigadier;General H. de la P, Gough, and the introduction 
considerably enhances the value of the bouk, We regret we cannot say quite 
as much for the preface by Mr, Bannet-Guldney as we are of opinion that his 
reflections on the mounting of our British cavalry and the inadequate pay of 
the British cavalry subaltern would have heen better placed in a newspaper 
article, or monthly magazine, than in a book which should be of more than 
ephemeral interest, Nevertheless Mr. Guldney’s preface hag a value in that 
he brings out the differences between French practice and our own ;— 
the encouragement of movement at a gallop ;— the constant charve ;—tie 
use of cyclist units in conjunction with cavalry, He also draws attention to 
Colonel Monsenergue’s advocacy of the squadron scouts im a separate tifth 
troop for such work as distant reconuaissances and important duties reir. 


ing special skill, 
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The great value of the book lies, as General Gough says, in the assistance 
the problems and situations can give to officers of all grades in preparing 
similar problems for the benefit of their subordinates, and also in helping 
them to arrive at the best way of conducting both instruction and criticism. 

The book contains twenty two problems, the solution of which any troop 
leader may find himself confronted with; seven problems for squadron com- 
manders and their units; half a dozen for those who may find themselves in 
command of a couple of squadrons with a machine gun or two, or some cyclists; 
and finally 6 schemes to do with such mixed detachments as senior regimental 
officers may at any time have to command temporarily. 

Each problem consists of a general and special idea followed by an 
imaginative and descriptive account of the action taken to meet the various 
incidents which arise out of the special idea , the director, who is the setter 
of the problem in question, then criticises its execution and finally the more 
senior officers to whom the solutions are passed for information, added their 
remarks. 

The outstanding feature of the criticisms is the remarkable way in which 
initiative, courage, and daring is fostered, and even rashness encouraged. As 
General Gough says ‘the first, and by far the most important, duty of mili- 
tary instruction of all ranks is to inculcate into their subordinates the right 
sPpIRIT—namely, the fearlessness of responsibility, energy, and activity, with 
a keen desire always to assume the offensive, and attack or counter-attack the 
enemy, rather than to submit passively to his action.’ 

There are several instances of carelessness in the production of the book 
which one dves not expect to find in publications under aegis of Messrs, Hugh 
Rees :—On page 46 the words ‘right " and ‘left,’ and on pages 64 and 65 
‘northern ’ and * southern’ have got transposed ; in several places references 
are made to letters which do not appear on the plans, or references are given 
in the text with large capitals while in the plans they are in small type. 


German Official Account of the Russo-Japanese War, between 
San-de-Pu and Mukden, Translation by Karl von Donat. Publishers 
Messrs Hugh Rees. 

This volume deals with raids of the Japanese and Russian cavalry on 
the lines of communication before and during the battle of Mukden, and with 
the preparations on both sides for that battle, 

It is interesting to note the marked differences in the results attained by 
the Japanese and Russian raids, The Japanese detachments, under Lieut.- 
Colonel Naganuma and Major Hasegawa, consisted of 160 and 104 troopers 
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respectively, the actual damage to the railway line achieved was of small ac- 
count, but their active operations resulted in 12 battalions, 8 squadrons, 344 
sotnias, 36 guns, and 10,000 men coming up as drafts, being detached from 
the Russian field army to guard the railway. ‘The Russian railway party 
under Colonel von Gillenschmidt, over 300 strong, succeeded in damaging an 
important bridge at Hai Tscheng, but this had no effect on the Japanese 
operations, 

The Russian intelligence service magnified the small Japanese detach- 
ments into a force of 14,000 Japanese with artillery. In the light of after 
knowledge it is difficult to conceive why the Russian staff accepted such an 
estimate, The Japanese command, ingrained with the teaching of Claues- 
witz, fully appreciated the value of concentration of force, and their opponents 
might have known that a superior command so trained was incapable of 
detaching a force of nearly a division from the decisive point, 

In studying the interesting description of the preparations for the battle 
of Mukden it is instructive to compare the clear intention expressed in 
Marshal Oyamas’ orders with the indecision which reigned supreme at Rus- 
sian headquarters. Oyamas’ order states ‘‘the object of the impending 
battle is to decide the war. Itis therefore not a question of capturing posi- 
tions or portions of ground, but of defeating the enemy decisively.” 

In contradistinction to this determination to conquer we find General 
Kuropatkin issuing two circulars in which he takes counsel of his fears and 
of his army commanders. The latter, he asks—‘ Do you think it possible, in 
the given military situation, to turn one attack into a decisive battle 2?” 


The Training of Infantry Company by Major E. Kirk- 
patrick, I. AA—Publishers, Messrs Gale and Polden, Ltd. as. 6d. 

In his preface the author explains that he makes no attempt to cater for 
the experienced trainer of troops, but rather for those individuals who, with 
little time for study and with limited experience, are called on to convert 
those under their command into a force capable of acting successfully in war, 

The author is, we think, too modest. There are few junior officers of 
infantry who will not benefit by a study of these pages, The thorough sys- 
tem of training elaborated in the seventeen exercises, which form the major 
portion of the book is worthy of the attention of regular as well as of volun- 
teer officers. 

These elementary exercises deal with the essentials in ‘the war training 
of the infantry soldier, from the work of the individual in advance and retire- 
ment, and of the section in action and on protection duties, to the training of 
the company in attack and defence and outpost, 
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As an example of a system of training illustrating the necessity of 
attention to detail in the early instruction of the soldier, this series of ex- 
ercises is valuable, and their value is increased by the constant reference to 
training manuals, The author wisely recommends the study of all the 
official books referred to, as he recognizes that his exercises and comments 
are only of value in so far as they illustrate and explain the principles laid 
down in training manuals. 

Writing as he does for the inexperienced company commander, Major 
Kirkpatrick would, it is thought, have been well-advised to lay more stress on 
the responsibilities for training of their units of subalterns and section com- 
manders, 

Officers and section commanders making use of this book must remem- 
ber that the “exercises” are not intended to be blindly followed, but rather are 
examples to stimulate their imaginations in devising schemes for the 
instruction of their men, If taken in this spirit the book is recommended. 


Notioes of Books. 


Hygiene and Diseases of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Patrick 
Hehir, I.M.S. 


The author has attained his object in producing a scientific work in 
popular and understandable language for the use of the ordinary layman, It 
is a book that should prove invaluable to the junior student, the Indian 
student, and particularly to the layman who takes an interest in hygiene and 
health in India, 

Its perusal is strongly recommended to all students and it should find 
a place in all regimental libraries. 


Bohemian Campaign of 1866, by Major R. F. Uniacke, Royal 
Inniskilling Fusthers, price rs. 6d. 

The book consists of three lectures delivered at Dover. The author points 
out clearly how the principles laid down in our training manuals were regarded 
or disregarded as the case may be. It is in no sense a cram book and should 
prove useful to officers studying this Campaign for examination purposes, 
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1889... 
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1894... 
1895... 
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1900... 


1901... 
1902.. 
1903... 


1904... 
1905... 
1907... 
1908.. 
1909... 


1911... 
1902... 


PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 


RoseErts, Lieut.-Col. F. S., ae C.B., R.A. 
CoLquHoun, Capt, J. A, a 7 
Col.quHoun, Capt. J. A. S., 
St. JoHN, Maj, O. B. C., R. i 
Barrow, Lieut, EB. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Mason, Lieut. A. H,, Rx. 

COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 

Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
YATE, Lieut. A. C., 2th Baluch Infantry, 


Maung, Capt. F. N,, 


Youna, Maj, G. F., Bath Punjab Infantry (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 
DourF, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 
MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 
CanrDew, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 
BULLOCK, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regiment. 
CaRTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
BINGLEY, Capt. A, H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
NAPIER, Capt. G.S. F., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
MULLALY, Maj. H., R.£. 
Cray, Capt. C. H., 48rd Gurkha Rifles (specially awarded a 


silver ee 


.. NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., 8.0. 


THUILLIER, Capt. H. ¥., BE. 
LuBBOoK, Capt. G., RE, (specially awarded a silver medal), 


Rank&EN, Lieut.-Col. G.P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 


. TURNER. ‘Capt. H. H.F., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 


Hamitton, Maj. W.G., p.s.0., Norfolk Regiment. 

BonD, Cart. R. F. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
MacMony, Maj. G. F., D.3.0., R-F.A. 
COcKERILL, Maj. G. K., Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
Woop, Maj. E. J. M., 99th Deccan Infantry. 


_JEUDWINE, Maj. H. S., R.A. 


MoLYNEUX, Maj. E. M. J., D.8.0., 12th Cavalry. 

Exsmiz, Maj. A. M.S., 56th Rifles F. F. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 

Mr. D. Perris, M.A., Punjab Police. 

CaRTER, Major B. C., The King’s Regiment. 


1913...Major A. G. Thomson, 58th Vaughan’s Rifles (F.F.) 
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MacGREGOR Memorial Medallists. 


1889—Be.t, Col. M. S., v.c., R.E, (specially awarded a gold medal). 
- 1890—Youneuussanp, Capt, F. E., King’s Dragoon Guards. 
1891—Sawyer, Major H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892— Vauanan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Jaaa@aT Sinag, Havildar, 19th Punjab Infantry. 
1893—Bower, Capt, H. 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded a gold medal) 
FazaLtDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 
1894—O'Suutzivan, Major G. H. W,, R,8. 
Mott Sineu, Sowar, 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
1895—Daviss, Capt. H, R., Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
Ganea Dyat Sinau, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896—CoexEriLL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Gautam Nasi, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897— Swayne, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
SHawzaD Mir, Dafadar, 11th Bengal Lancers. 
1898—Watker, Capt, H. B, Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
ApaM Kuan, Havildar, Q. O, Corps of Guides. 
1899— Dovatas, Capt. J. A., 2nd Bengal Lancers, 
Migr Din, Naik, Bengal Sappers and Miners. 
1900—W ineate, Capt. A, W.S,, 14th Bergal Lancers, 
Gurpit Sineu, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901—Borron, Major E. B., 17th Bengal Lancers. 
Sunpar Sinaq, Colour Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry 
1902—Ray, Capt. M. R. ., 7th Rajput Infantry, 
Titsrrk Branparti, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles, 
1903—ManiFotp, Lieut,-Col. C. C., 1.31.8. 
GuutaM Hossaiy, Lance-Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1904—Frasegr, Capt, L.D., n.a.a. 
Moauat Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1905—Rewnick, Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded a gold medal}. 
MapuHo Ray, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 
1906—SuHanzapa AHMAD Mir, Risaldar, 36th Jacob’s Horse. 
GuHaFor SHan, Lance-Naik, Q. O. Corps of Guides Infantry, 
1907—Nanateg, Capt. M. C.,92nd Punjabis. 
Saerka Usman, Havildar, 103rd Maharatta Light infantry. 
1908—Gisson, Capt. C. M., Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
Matana, Havildar, 56th Punjabi Rifles. 
1909—Muwammab Raza, Havildar, 106th Pioneers. 
1910—Syxas, Major P. M,c,m.a., late 2nd Dragoon Guards (specially award- 
ed a gold medal). 
Turner, Capt. I. G., n.5. 
Kuan Bawapur SHER Jona, Survey of India. 
1911—Leacuman, Capt. G. E,, The Royal Sussex Regiment, 
GuRMUKH Sinau, Jemadar, 93rd Burma Infantry. 
1912—Pritrcnarp, Capt, B.E.A., 83rd Wallajhabad Light Infantry (specially 
awarded a gold medal). 
Winson, Lieut. A. T., c.m.a@., 32nd Sikh Pioneers. 
Mouisuta, Lance-Dafadar, Q. V, O. Corps of Guides, 
1918—Abpnay, Capt. B, N., 27th Light Cavalry. 
Sinpar Kuan, Sowar, 39th (K.G.O,) Central India Horse. 
WarartonG, Havildar, Burma Military Police (specially awarded a silver 
m edal). 
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Magnification 6 Diameters, Maximum Illumination, 
Sharp Brilliant Definition. Opticaliy Perfect, Enhanced 
Stereoscopic Effect. Thorough Mechanicai Construction. — 
Rapld Simuitaneous Focussing. Adjustable for Inequaiities 
of Vision: Variable distance between Eyepleces. Interior 
Accessible for Cieaning. 


PRICE 
OF THE 
“ SEARCHLIGHT” PRISM BINOCULAR (Complete in Sotid Leather Case), 


Rs. 125 
LAWRENCE & MAYO. 


Manufacturing Opticians and Contractors to H. M’s. GOVERNMENT. 
Head Office: 67 & GO CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Branches in the East; 

CAIRO, DELHI, CALCUTTA, BOMBAY, MADRAS, SIMLA, RANGOON, 


Tel. Code Addregs...... “LYNX.” ; 


Lady Minto’s 


For the supply of 


INDLAN 


NURSING 


ASSOCIATION. “8 
Trained NURSES in the following districts:— 


When Nurses are Subscription 
Provinces, Centres. required to ba 
Address as below. made payable to— 
Punjab & North- | Murree Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
West Frontier (Summer) The Retreat, Murree | Lieutenant-Governor's 
Province. Sisters’ Quarters, Rawal- Camp, 
Rawalpindi pindi Punjab 
(Winter) Telegram “ Nursing,” 
Murree or awa) pindi 
United Provinces | Naini Tal Lady Superintendent, Honorary Secretary, 
and Central (Summer) Langham House) Naini Tal (Summer), 
India. Naini Tal Bareilly (Winter) 
Bareilly 38, Cantonments — 
(Winter) Bareilly 
Telegram “ Nursing. 
Bareilly or Naini ‘Tal 
Indore Honorary Secretary, Honorary Sccretary, 
The Residency, Indore The Residency, Indore 
Eastern Bengal | Shillong Lady Superintendent, | Honorary Secretary, 
and Assam. Dibrugarh Sisters’ Quarters, Government House 
Silchar Dibrugarh Shillong (Steamer 
Telegram ‘ Nursing,” 
Dibrugarh 
Central Provinces | Pachmarhi Honorary Secretary, | Honorary Secretary, 
Pachmarhi Pachmarhi 
Baluchistan .. | Quetta Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Quetta Quetta 
Rajputana Ajmere Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary, 
Ajmere Ajmere 
Burma Rangoon Honorary Secretary, Honorary Secretary. 
Maymyo } Rangoon Rangoon 
Calcutta Bister, Honorary Secretary, 
Bengal Calcutta Governor's Camp, 
Telegram “ Sistor,” Bengal 
Calcutta 
E, Bengal .. | Jalpaiguri Telegram “ Oivil 
Surgeon,” 


Jalpaiguri 
Annual Subscribers :—Monthly Incomes over Fs. 500 Rs. 20. 
render =a 9s 10. 


Fee (plus travelling expenses and board and lodging):—Subscribers, ordinary for 
nfectious cases (incomes over Rs. 750), Rs, 6; and (incomes under Rs. 750) Rs. 4 per diem. 
Midwifery—Re, 150 or Rs 210 per month—Rs 100 a days) Rs 140 (15 days) (according 
to income). Non-subscribers—Rs 300 per month (Midwifery). 

SPECIAL RATES FOR REGIMENTS.—To enable regiments to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the Association the following rates have becn arranged :— 

Officers of a regiment, whose regiment shall make an annual subscription of Rs, 100 
in the case of regiments of the British Service, Rs. 75 in the case of a Brigade of Artillery, 
Rs. 50: in the case of regiments of the Indian Army and Officers on the Staff of an Arsenal, 
and Rs, 25 in the case of Batterics and of Corps of Frontier Militia. 

The fees in all cases are regulated according to income, namely, Rs. 6 per diem far 
incomes over Rs. 750 and Rs 4 per diem for incomes of Rs 750 and under. 

For further information apply to Mrs. E. Davirs, Chief Lady Superintendent, Viceregal 
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King Edward VII.’s Hospital for Officers, 
9, GROSVENOR GARDENS, S. W. 


PATRON ° 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President.—H. R, H, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


TRUSTERS: 
SISTER AGNES, LORD FARQUHAR, SIR WALPOLE 
GREENWELL, Bart., ERNEST DE LA RUB, Esq.. 
S, ERNEST PALMER, Esa. 


This Hospital was founded by Sister Agnes in April, 1904, 
and is for Regular Officers of the Navy and Army, and Indian 
Army on the Active List. 


Everything in the Hospital is free with the exception of the 
doctor’s fees. There isno honorary Medical Staff. Patients may 
be treated by any member of the Surgical Staff of a London 
hospital. 


Officers wishing to be admitted, or requiring further inform- 
ation, should write to Sister Agnes, 9, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W., 
or call between the hours of 3 and 5. 


Officers are asked to subscribe 5s, or more, annually. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent either by units or by individuals to Sister 
Agnes, 9, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W., from whom Bankers’ orders 


ean be obtained. 


Army Officers are entitled to travelling expenses to and from 
the Hospital, as authorized by the Allowance Regulations. 


Naval Officers upon full pay, efore entering the Hospital, 
should obtain permission from the Admiralty through the usual 


official channels. 
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MacGREGOR MEMORIAL MEDALS. 


1. The MacGregor Memorial Medal was founded in 1888 asa 
memorial to the late Major-General Sir Charles MacGregor. The 
medals are awarded for the best military reconnaissances or 
journeys of exploration of the year. 


2. The following awards are made annually in the month of 
May: 


(a) For officers—British or Indian—a silver medal. 


(b) For soldiers—British or Indian—a silver medal, 
with Rs. 100 gratuity. 


3. For specially valuable work a gold medal may be award- 
ed in place of one of the silver medals, or in addition to the silver 
medals, whenever the administrators of the fund deem it 
desirable. Also the Council may award a special additional 
silver medal, without gratuity, to a soldier, for special good 
work, 

4. The award of medals is made by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief as Vice-Patron, and the Council of the 
United Service Institution, who were appointed administrators of 
the Fund by the MacGregor Memorial Committee. 


5. Only officers and soldiers belonging to the Army iu 
India (including those in civil employ) are eligible for the award 
of the medal. * 


6. The medal may be worn in uniform by Indiau soldiers on 
ceremonial parades, suspended round the neck by the ribbon 
issued with the medal. 


Note, 


(i) Personal risk to life during the reconnaissance or 
exploration is not a necessary qualification for the award of the 
medal; but in the event of two journeys being of equal value, 
the man who has run the greater risk will be considered to have 
the greater claim tothe reward, 


(it) When the work of the year has either not been of 
sufficient value or has been received too late for consideration 
before the Council meeting, the medals may be awarded for any 
reconnaissance during previous years considered by His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief to deserve it. 


* N. B. —The terms “ officer’ and “soldier” include those serving 
in the British and Indian armies and their reserves ; also those serving 
in Auxiliary Forces, such as the Volunteers and Corps under Local 
Governments, such as Frontier Militia, Levies and Military Police, also 
all ranks serving in the Imperial Service Troops. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


|.—New Members. 


The following members joined the Institution between the 16th March 19]4 and 
the SCth June 1914, inclusive:— 


LIFE NENCER. 
2nd Licut. E. W. Brett. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Lieut. BR. ¥. Sidebottom. 2nd Licut. J.G Smyth. 
H.A. F. Lindsay Exq. Major A. HP, Harrison. 
Captain A. H. Burnett, Lieut. J. Price. 

. Major J. C. Robertson. Lieut-Colonel F. R. EB Lock, 
Major W. B. Lesslie. do do Sir P. Z, Cox. 
Revd. J. Black, Captain O. C. Wilkinson, 
Surgeon-Gener:} W. Pabtie, v.c. Major-General C. V. I’. Townsend. 
Lieut.-Colonel T O. Marden. Lient P. ©. Chapman. 

Major A.G. Prothero. Captain W.H. V. Cameron, 
do B. E. Crocker. Captain M. EI, Lucas, 
do GQ. P, Hoggan. ‘ P.G. H. Hogg. 
do R. T. Toke, - A. I. Fraser. 
Captain E H. H- Westby. Lieut. the Hon. 8. A. Addington. 
do R. IL. Montgomery. Captain W. Gibson. 
Lient. L, Philirs. Colonel P. Hehir. 
do G. A.. Liosd. Brig.-General G. M. Kirkpatrick 
do L M.B Salmon. Captain A.C Ellis. 
do H.G. Evans-Jones, Lieut V. G Duke. 
do 3. %. Phillips. G. E 8S. Cubitt, Esquire. 
Lient G. &, Brewis. Lieut,-Colonel G. D L. Chatterton. 
do R.T. B. Pope. Lieut. W. Cave-Brown 
do G. P. de B. Monk. Major H. HB. Turner. 
du G. W. Egerton, Lieut -Colonel G. W. Tribe. 
do C. H. Dundas. Dr. G. C. Simpagon. 
do A.C. Whitehorne. Captain HH. G. Sutton. 
2nd Lieut. BE. M. Douglas. General Sir B. Duff. 
do H.W. W. Davis. Lieut.-Colonel C. UC. Fenner. 
2nd Lieut, C. E. N. Lomax. Major F. EB Dunn. 


do F. 1. P. Wells. 
11.—Tactical Problems. 


In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council of the 
Institution, to members only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include criticisms and 
solutions by a fully qualified officer selected by the Council. 26 schemes are tow 
available. 


A number will be allotted to each member applying for papers, and solutions 
must be scot under these uuinbers to the Secretary, Sinula. 
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i11.—Military History Papers. 


(¢ Ino order to assist officers in the study of military history. the Institution 
has for issue, to members only, sets of questions on selected campaigns. The 
following papers are now available:— 

(a) Ove paper on the Waterloo Campaign. 

(6) Three papers on Callwell’s Small Wars. 

(c) Two papers on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 

(d) Four papers on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 

(e) Two papers on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 

(f) Two papers on the Crimean War. 

(9) One paper on the Indian Mutiny. 

(kh) One paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1861-62. 

(i) One paper ou the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of Konig- 
gratz, inclusive. 

(7) One paper on the Jona Campaign, ]395. 

(4) One paper on the Franco German War, 1870. 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism by fully 
qualified officers selected by the Council. 

A number will be allotted to cach member applying for papers, and answers 
must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 

(ii) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenandcah Valley Campaign from April 
1861 to June 1862. the Bohemian Campaign, 1866. to the battle of Koniggratz, in- 
clusive, and the Battle of Lioyang, can be obtained from the Secretary. Price Re 1 
each, or Re. 1-2-0 per V.P.P. 


IV.—Roll of Members, 


Copies of the Roll of Members, are available. Price Rs. 1 per copy. 


V.—Premia for Articles in the Journal. 


As it does not seem to be generally known that articles are paid 
for, members are informed that a sum of approximately Rs. 400 is 
awarded for articles and reviews published in each Quarterly 
Journal. 


Vi—Library Catalogue. 


The library catalogue revised up to Ist November 1912 is available. Mem- 
bers requiring copies should kindly inform the Secretary. Lists of books since 
received are published quarterly with the Journal. 


Price of catalogue Re. I, or Re. 1-4-0 per V. P P. 
Vil.—Books, etc., presented to the Institution. 


The acknowledgments of the Council for the following presentations are hereby 

recorded :— 

Presented by Brig. General O. B. 8S. F. Shore.— 

* Vor 50 Jahren”, by von Karl Bleibtren. 

Presented by Lieut.-Colonel J. Alban Wilson 1-Sth Gurkha Rifles.— 

“The Military Mentor,’ Vols. I and LI, 1804. 

“ Rough Notes of the Campaign in Sinde and Affghanistan in 1838-39, by 
Captain James Outram, 1840. 


- “Narrative of the Mutiny of the Officers of the Army in Bengal in the year 
1796,’ by H. Strachey Esq, Secretary to Lord Clive, 1773, 
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“ The Ramiles of Redbury Rook,” 1826. : 
‘* Advice to the Officers of the British Army,” 1783. 


Presented by Major H. Biddulph, R. E:— 
“Indian War Medals.” 


Presented by Secretary, Board of Examiners, Caleutta:— 
 Colloquial Hindustani and Kergali,” by Mr. N.C. Chatterjee, 


Presented by Lieut. Colonel 8S. H. Powell, R. E:— 
Two photographs of drawings of the Battle of Ghuzree, 1839. 


Presented by Officer Commanding, 5th Light Infantry :— 
“A short history of the 5th Light Infantry—from 1803 to 1913, 


Presented by the Commandant and Officers, 38rd Q V. O, Light Cuvalry:— 
“The Regimental History of the 33rd Q V. O. Light Cavalry.” 


Vill—Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1914-1915. 


Tho Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 1914-15 
the following :— 

“Recognising that the Domiciled Community of India is of value for military 
purposes, what is the best method of utilizing it? Give suggestions for its organiza- 
tion and training.” 

The following are the conditions of the competition : — 

(1) ‘The competition is open toall gazetted ofticers of the Civil Administration, 
the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 

(2) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in duplicate. 

@) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work is to be 

uoted. 
: (4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a motto, and 
enclosed with the essay there should be sent a sealed envelope with the motto 
written on the ontside and tiie name of the competitor inside. 

. (5) Essays will not be accepted unless received by Secretary on or before the 
30th June 1915. 

(6) Essays will be subinitted for adjudication to referees chosen by the 
Council. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that the best essay is 
not of a sufficient standard of excellence. 

(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced at a Council 
Meeting to be held in August or September 1915. 

(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the United Service 
Institution of India, absolutely, and authors will not be at liberty to make any uee 
whatsoever of their essays without the sanction of the Council. 

(9) Essays must not exceed 15 pagesof the size and style of the Journal, 
exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 


1X.—Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 


The Council will award the eum of Rs. 150 each onthe usual conditions, for 
the best essays sent in from members of the Northern and Southern Armies by 
the 3lst December 1914, on subjects selacted by their respective Army Com- 
manders. 

The following subdjects have been selected :— 

Northern Army.— The physical training and man-mastership of the soldier 
(British and Indian) in India,” 

Southern Army.— 


“A consideration of the question of recruiting in Southern India for 
the Indian Army; with suggestions for improving the same or for 
tapping acurces not at present utilized.” 

“A consideration of the extent to which the strategical and tactical 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War have been confirmed or modified 
by the late war in the Balkan Peninsula.” 
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X.— Contributions to the Journal. 


With reference to Army Regulations, India, Volume II, Paragraph 483, 
and King’s Regulations, paragraph 453 as amended ly Army Order 340 of 
1913. intending contributors to the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India are informed that action to obtain the sanction of Hig Exceilency 
the Commander-in-Chief to the publication of any aruele in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India will be taken by the Committee. Contribu. 
tors are, therefore, responsible thut the sanction of their immediate superior has 
been obtained, and this should be noted on all articles sent for publication. Arti- 
cles need not be submitted in duplicate. 


Contributors are requested to have their articles either typed or 
printed. 


X!.—Programme of Lectures, 1914, 


16th June, 8-15 p. m.— 
By Captain D.C. Crombie, 23rd Cavalry 


Sul ject:—" Land and Sea Warfare. Compared.” 
Lieut. General Sir P. H. N. Luke, K. CG. M. G., C. B., will take the Chair. 


—— 


28rd June, 3-15 p.m, — 
Ry Captain D.C, Crombie, 23rd Cavalry. 


Subject: —* Land and Sea Warfare. Combined ” 
Lieut.-General Sir P. H, N. Lake, K.C, M. Gg, ©, B., will take the Chair. 


10thand 16th July, 9-80 ppm.— 
By Doctor G C. Simpson, 
Subject:—“ The British Antarctic Expedition.” 
The Hon'ble Sir R. W. Carlyle, K CSI, CIE , 1.C.8., will take the 
Chair. Tho proceeds of the Lecture will be devoted to “ The Oates Memorial 
Fund.” 


21st July, 3-15 p. m.— 
Ry Srig.-General W. P. Braithwaite, C.B., Commandant, Staff College, Quetta 


Subject:-— The Study of Military History.” 
IT i, the Commander-in-Chief will take the Chair. 


18th August, 8-15 p.m.— 
By Major R. St. C, Battine, 21st Cavalry F F, 
Subject:—" With Kirghiz and Cossack.’ 
Licut.-Colonel Sir P. Z Cox, K.C. LE, CS. I, will take the Chair. 


8th September, 8-15 p. m.— 
By Lieut -Colonel Colin J, Mucnab, The Royal Sussex Regiment, 


~ Subject:— 1870." ; 
Major-General F. J, Aylmer, V_C., 0. B, will take the Chair, 
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By Pappy Button. 
I, 
Giants in General. 


There were giants in those days and they parcelled the world 
among them. | | 

They were of all kinds and descriptions ; you could not select 
a pair that were exactly alike in all respects. There were good- 
natured giants and irritable giants ; complacent giants and dis- 
contented giants; long, thin, enterprising giants that everyone 
voted a bore and a nursance, and short, fat, blasé ones who were 
quite pleased to sit at home all day and do nothing but mind 
their own business. 

They were of all colours—white, pink, red, brown and yellow. 
There was, as a matter of fact, one sky-blue-scarlet giant, but he 
was distinctly exclusive in his habits and lived alonein his castle 
at some distance away from most of the others, to the westward, 
and does’nt really come into this story. One giant, who does 
come into the story towards the end, had a fiery red complexion, 
a round empty stomach, an anxious expression on his face, as if 
he did not always get quite enough to eat or was, perhaps, 
suffering from an attack of indigestion, and—green eyes; so 
you'll guess at once that he was one of those discontented, 
irritable giants that I have just been telling you about. - 
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There were giants who had such tender feet that they con- 
stantly imagined that other people were for ever treading on 
their corns, when they weren't ; and, on the other hand, there 
were giants who had such a hard skin and wore such big boots 
that, even if you had been inconsiderate enough to stamp on 


their toes, I really don’t believe that they would have minded 
so very much, 


One good-natured giant—his name was Sir Front de 
Boeuf—had webbed feet like a duck. It was commonly re- 
ported, too, that he had a tail as well, but I have never been 
able to verify this rumour to my satisfaction. If he really 
had one, I think he must have been very ashamed of it, 
poor fellow, because he kept it so carefully tucked away and 
concealed, that I never met anyone who could cwear that he had 
actually seen it with his own eyes. It is certain, however, that 
all the other giants used to say how amusing it was to twist this 
poor giant's tail; sol suppose that there must have been some 
foundation for the rumour. You can’t twist the tail even of 
a good-natured giant, if he hasn't got one. Manifestly that 
would be absurd. 


This Sir Front de Boeuf wasa big giant. You may think 
that it is unnecessary to say so and that it goes without saying, 
because all giants are big. So they are, if you compare them 
with ordinary mortals hke you and me. But, although they 
may seem enormous when compared with us, they do not appear 
to be anything so very extraordinary when compared with 
each other. Atany rate, I] know that, at the time of which I 
am telling you, besides being of all kinds and descriptions and 
colours and temperaments and shapes, these giants were of all 
sizes as well. In fact there were big giants and medium-sized 
giants and quite small giants, 


After all, this was only natural and reasonable. It is just 
the same with ordinary men. But what puzzled everbody then— 
and does so still even now—was the reason why one parti- 
cular giant should be big while another particular giant, very 
possibly the first particular giant’s next door neighbour, should 
be small and insignificant, 
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Some people were inclined to think that it must have some- 
thing to do with the size of the estate which each particular 
owned. i grant you thata giant must have an estate and every 
right to manage it and plant trees on it and evict the tenants 
from it, exactly as he pleases. Otherwise you could not regard 
him as the Great Power (or the Little Power, either) that he 
undoubtedly was in the world; in fact he wouldn’t bea giant 
at all. But if it depended entirely on the extent of their pro- 
perty, I suppose that the size of respective giants would have been 
in proportion to it ;and this was not the case. If it had been, you 
would have expected that Sir Front de Boeuf and a certain white 
pallid giant who lived to the northward, who were by far the 
largest landowners at the time, would also have been by far the 
biggest giants inthe world. But they were not. At least there 
was scarcely any appreciable difference in size between them 
and the green-eyed giant, for instance, who had, scarcely added 
anything to the comparatively small estate that he had inherited 
from his ancestors, and was, besides, painfully conscious that the 
few additions that he had made hardly repaid him for all the 
trouble and worry of looking after them. And when, on a certain 
celebrated occasion, another big giant, called Sir Plein d’Esprit, 
lost quite a large portion of his ancestral demesne, it did not 
seem to make any great difference to his length of limb or breadth 
of shoulder. Still, ladmit that, although there were several big 
giants who had smallestates, you very rarely ever came across 
a small giant with a big estate. So I suppose that there must 
have been some truth in the theory. 


And then there was the ‘diet’ explanation. You must know 
that the food of the giants was almost as varied as their charac- 
teristics and it might be thought that possibly it formed the go- 
verning factor in their size. It was rather difficult to discover 
exactly what some of the smaller giants lived on and one some- 
times wondered why they lived at all, instead of wasting away and 
dying of starvation. But 1f you considered the matter carefully, 
I think you would find that their diet consisted chiefly of their 
neighbours’ forbearance and the reputations of their forefathers, 
One medium-sized giant, who was, however, shrinking slowly 
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and surely, undoubtedly lived on unfulfilled promises and the 
jealousies of his neighbours. None of these things are exactly 
what you would call wholesome, or even substantial, food, 
certainlv not the stuff to produce a fine, big, upstanding giant. 
So the diet theory seems to account reasonably enough for the 
size of the snzall giants. 

But I am afraid that it breaks down when you come to con- 
sider the question of the big giants. You might suppose that, as 
Sir Plein d’Esprit and the green-eyed giant were both much ofa 
size, they would, logically, eat much the same sort of food. Not 
a bit of it. Their respective diets varied from each other as 
much, I suppose, as diets could vary. Sir Plein d’Esprit lived on 
ginger, optimism, high spirits, memories of past glories and the 
determination to do better next time. This is not a very solid 
or satisfying diet, you'll say, but to make up for it, hehad a 
splendid digestion and a great heart, which account for most 
things in the world of giants as they do in the world of ordi- 
nary men. 

The green-eyed giant’s food was quite different from that. 
It consisted of leaden bullets, fixed bayonets, mailed fists, steel 
shavings, bits of scrap iron, hard nuts, and rules and regulations 
of universal application which could never be broken. The other 
giants used to think that this diet was very largely responsible 
for the indigestion and total lack of any sense of humour which 
were the chief characteristics of this giant. But when they ven- 
tured—most tactfully, of course—to tell him so, he only 
replied that he preferred this kind of food as it suited his consti- 
tution ; so there was nothing more to be said. But I think that 
you will admit that such food, though it was undoubtedly solid, 
was scarcely satisfying. 

If you do, then I think you must a!so agree that Sir Front de 
Boeuf’s was just the reverse—satisfying, but not solid. For he 
lived on bales of raw cotton, quantities of uncarded wool, cur- 
rency notes, bills of lading, firsts and seconds of exchange, some 
good, sound, practical commonsense (or what he recognized as 
such) and a little sentiment thrown 1n, like a dash of Angustura 
Bitters. The strangest thing about Sir Front de Boeul’s diet was 
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the problem how he ever come to adopt it. None of its in- 
gredients were really indigenous to his estate when he first 
began to grow up, and as he got bigger and bigger and 
required them in greater quantities, so they seemed to thrive 
less and less on their native soil, and Sir Front had to get more 
and more of them from the other giants. I.ven commonsense 
eventually ceased to be a home production and had to be 
imported from abroad—so at least his wife said, and I suppose 
she knew what she was talking about. The only thing that 
did seem to become thoroughly acclimatized and to spring up 
in large quantities all over the estate was the last ingredient of 
all—sentiment. This was a pity, because a little bitters goes a 
long way and, if unduly indulged in, is calculated, in time, to sap 
even the finest constitution. However, Sir Front de Boeuf said 
that his diet suited him splendidly and that it did not matter 
how much of it was provided by the other giants, so long as it 
was provided—in sufficient quantities—and he himself remained 
stout and prosperous and good-natured. All he asked was to be 
left alone and not worried about things he could not understand. 
So I don’t think that either the extent of their estates nor the 
diet on which they subsisted can, of themselves, account satis- 
factorily for the varying size of different giants. No doubt these 
things had a good deal to do with it, but I am sure that a lot 
depended on the amount of self-esteem with which each parti- 
cular giant regarded himself, for I never yet heard of a big giant 
who had been diffident about himself before he began to grow 
up, 7 
Ifa giant thought a lot of himself and acted accordingly, he 
nearly always became big; andifthe other giants thought the 
same thing about him too, why, that made him grow all the 
bigger. Thus, for instance, if a giant seriously got it into his 
head that he was a fine, burly, upstanding fellow and swag- 
gered about curling his moustache and expanding his chest and 
puffing out his cheeks and shivering his timbers, that was quite 
sufficient, of itself, to increase his size, just as if he had been going 
through a course of Sandow’s exercises. After all there is nothing 
to wonder at in this. If you come to think of it, it is very much 
the same thing with ordinary men. 


5 
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- As giants used to grow big according to circumstances, so, in 
the same way, they used to diminish in size according to circum- 
stances, too. If something happened to a giant which made him 
feel small, he would begin to shrink at once; and if, in addition, 
the other giants lost their respect for him, this shrinkage might 
set in at an alarming pace. Generally the shrinkage was 
gradual and persistent, and the unfortunate patient faded away 
by degrees until he became so small that I don’t believe that you 
could have found him, even with the assistance of a microscope. 
Certainly a great many big giants had faded completely away 
froin the face of the earth long before the commencement of this 
story; at least that is the only way in which I can account for 
their disappearance. 

If you discussed the matter with them you would find that 
all the big giants had a horror of shrinking some day or other, 
because they had an impression that the experience must be a 
very painful one. But if, on the other hand, you mentioned the 
subject to any of the small giants who had once been big, some 
of them would tell you that it was not half so bad as one would 
expect, like having a tooth out at the dentist’s, and others would 
say that it was positively quite a pleasant sensation; all would 
agree that they were every bit as happy now, when small, as 
they had ever been when they were big, because, if you are small 
and weak, you haven't got to worry about things or bant or do 
Dr. Muller’s exercises for fifteen minutes every morning before 
breakfast to keep up your strength, 

But none of the big giants really believed this. The fact is 
that there wasa_ story, which every giant knew, about an 
ancient big giant who came to a very sudden and untimely end. 
This giant was web-footed like Sir Front de Boeuf. He had a 
long-standing quarrel with a certain big land giant. One day 
they met in the middle of a pond which, up till then, the 
web-footed giant had always considered to be exclusively 
and peculiarly his own. I am sorry to say that a violent 
altercation ensued, which resulted in the web-footed giant 
being ducked and more or less half drowned, so that he had to 
cry ‘ Pax’ and promise never to go int> the pond again. The 
worst of it was that the land giant was really not a bit good 
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at swimming and the web-footed one was so ashamed of having 
been ducked by a mere landsman that he began to shrink very 
rapidly. In fact he only managed to get home just in time to 
say good-bye to his sorrowing family and then faded away 
to nothing at all, to the accompaniment of the most horrible 
groans and lamentations that you ever heard. It was a very 
painful incident; I am sure that we ought all to be sorry for this 
poor, ancient, web-footed giant and learn a lesson from his sad fate. 

So you see that, although this happened ages and ages ago, 
the big giants had good reason for deciding that it would be 
just as well to put off shrinking up to the last possible moment. 
To effect this object they always kept themselves in the most 
perfect training by doing dumb bells and Indian clubs and 
Sandow exercises so that they had very little time for amuse- 
ments. In fact, their lives became so strenuous that they were 
a burden not only to themselves but also, it was said, to their 
neighbours as well. 

The only exception was Sir Front de Boeuf, ‘This was most 
extraordinary because he had the awful example of the ancient 
giant—web-footed like himself, mind you—before him, if he 
had only chosen to regard it; besides, if he had taken the trouble 
to enquire, he would have found that, according to the very 
latest statistics, web-footed giants as a class do not, on the 
average, remain full-sized nearly so long as the other kind of 
giants, and that, with them, shrinkage, when it does set in, is 
far more rapid. But, as I have told you already, Sir Front de 
Boeuf hated putting himself out and making himself uncomfort- 
able. “After all,” he used to say, “ there is reason in all things 
“and a limit to muscular exercises. I decline to turn myself into 
“an acrobat ora mountebank. An eycaonee swim ought to 
“keep me quite fit enough, any way.” 


But he only spoke in this way after he had grown fulleized 
and blasé and contented. When he was young, he wasn’t a bit 
like this; if he had been, I am sure that he would never have 
Stown up at all, 


But grow up he certainly did, and now Iam going to tell you 
how this came about. 
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How Sir Front de Boeuf Came To Grow Up. 


The estate which Sir Front de Boeuf inherited from his 
ancestors was not much to boast about. To begin with it was 
small, but that was not so very extraordinary ; no young giant 
ever inherited a really large estate. 


In additition to being small, however, there were other 
drawbacks to it. The climate, for instance, was vile. I can 
describe it by no other word. It was generally raining or foggy 
or blowing great guns from the nor’-nor’-east, and if it hap- 
- pened to be fine to-day that only made it all the more probable 
that it would pour cats and dogs tomorrow morning after 
breakfast just when you wanted to go out. ‘The consequence 
was that the ground was always damp and sodden and marshy 
and there were pools and puddles all over the place. But besides 
being all over the estate there was water all rouud it as well. 
If you ever wanted to go somewhere else, you would have to swim 
for it, and, contrariwise, you would have to swim for it too, if 
you wanted to come into the estate from outside, 


You may, perhaps, think, that, except Sir Front de Boeuf 
himself, surely no one in his senses would ever wish to do that, 
but as a matter of fact, there were several occasions on which 
other giants expressed an undoubted desire to come and visit 
Sir Front in his own home, But he always thought the same 
as you, and whenever he heard of it he merely concluded that 
the other giants must be joking and did not treat the matter very 
seriously. 


You see, Sir Front de Boeuf could not understand why any 
giant who hada nice, warm, dry property of his own should ever 
wish to come and stay, for however short a time, on his damp, 
clammy estate. Personally, his one desire was to get away 
from it on any excuse. What he longed for was some beautiful, 
bright place where he could go and bask in the sun; and at 
quite an early age he contracted the habit of wandering ‘con- 
tinually away from home in search of it, As he was always 
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going away from home and could never do so without swim- 
ming, he gradually become quite a good swimmer and was 
soon almost as much at his ease in the water as he was on 


dry land. 


So I expect yuu are beginning to understand how it was 
that, as I told you at the beginning, Sir Front de Boeuf had 
webbed feet like a duck. 


Just before the commencement of this story, that is to say, 
when he was still quite young, Sir Front got married to the Lady 
Have-at-’em—a bustling, energetic. cheerful young person. Must 
of the other giants were married men, so Sir Front was not 
peculiar in this respect. Where he did differ from all the other 
giants, however, was in the fact that he had a granny; at least 
I never heard of any other giant who had one quite like Sir 
Front’s. Her name was Madame Laissez [Faire and she was 
very, very old. Exactly how old she was no one knew, nor could 
anyone tell you the exact time when she first came to stay in Sir 
Front’s castle. To him she scemed to have been there always, at 
least he could never recollect a time when she wasn’t there. 


I am sorry to say that she and Lady Have-at-’em did 
not get on at all well together. Somehow there did not 
seem to be a single subject on which they could agree; and 
they did not mind arguing and contradicting each other all 
day long. This was a pity, because it led to quarrels and 
everyone knows that it must be bad for any giant to have 
serious domestic wrangling in his household. Still, this state 
of affairs was, nevertheless, not without its advantages, 
At least Sir Front de Boeuf found it convenient, because, if he 
did not like what one party recommended, he could always 
appeal for advice to the other party, As it was certain to be 
exactly the opposite, he would have two clear alternatives laid 
before him and it was quite easy for him to choose which was 
the least troublesome and uncomfortable one for him to adopt. 
I must say, however, that, like some other young people that I 
could mention, Sir I’ront, at this time, did not pay much atten- 
tion to what his old granny said and. generally followed Lady 
Have-at-'em’s advice, 
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For instance, he did not make the slightest attempt to 
overcome his bad habit of wandering away from home, in 
spite of the fact that his granny highly disapproved of it and told 
him so. She said that it was very wrong of him to go away like 
this, neglecting his domestic duties and getting mixed up in the 
affairs of other giants. What distressed her more than anything 
else was that nobody could possibly tell what he was doing 
when he was away, although she'd be bound that he was up to 
no good. It must all end, she thought, in his getting a bad chill 
or his death of a cold, even if nothing worse happened, which 
was quite probable. 


Lady Have-at-’em, on the other hand, positively encouraged 
him. She said that a young giant was a young giant and that 
it was a good thing for him to travel and see the world. So she 
made no difficulty about his going away and always had his 
kettle on the fire and his bed-room slippers warming in the 
fender, ready to welcome him when he came back, And then 
she loved to sit and listen to all his adventures. When anything 
unfortunate occurred, she used to laugh and exclaim, “ Never 
“ mind ; better luck next time!” and when she thought that he 
had done anything that was splendid or successful—well, the 
things she used to say then made him feel so pleased and proud, 
that I can't help thinking that they must have made him grow 
bigger by an inch or two on the spot. 


In his excursions, Sir Front de Boeuf sometimes saw another 
web-footed giant, He was very big and_ ferocious-looking, 
with black hair and a short, black, pointed beard, and his name 
was Sir Kal Karunga; at least that was the name that he was 
known by afterwards. He was very much bigger than Sir Front 
and looked so imposing and magnificent and terrible as he came 
swiraming along, that, fora longtime, Sir Front did not even 
venture to say “ good morning” to him. As a matter of fact, 
on seeing him, Sir Front generally thought it was wisest to swim 
off in another direction. 


One day Sir Front went fora longer swim than usual and 
came to a beautiful island. Here the sun was shining and the 
birds were singing in the trees and there was a nice patch of 
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warm, dry, golden sand on the beach. So Sir Front walked up 
on to the sand and lay down on it full-length and really basked 
in the sun for the first time in his life. It was the first occasion, 
too, on which he came across a currency note. He saw it lying 
half hidden undera bush as if some one had put it there and 
forgotten to take it away. As it looked good to eat, he got up 
and tasted it and liked itso much that he had soon eaten it up 
completely. He had scarcely swallowed the last morsel and was 
beginning to look round for some more, when who should come 
swimming round the corner but Sir Kal Karunga? 


Sir Kal Karunga was very angry when he caught sight of 
Sir Front de Boeuf and shook his fist at him and shouted out 
that that island and, indeed, all other islands belonged to 
him and if he found trespassers on his property he would—But 
Sir Front did not wait to hear what he would do. He was so 
startled that he dived into the water again and made off as_ hard 
as he could. Sir Kal Karunga swam after him as hard as he 
could, too, but Sir Front was much too fast a swimmer to be 
caught so easily. Sir Kal Karunga had always been accustomed 
to do things in a pompous, deliberate, dignified sort of way, and 
he soon got so tired and out of breath that he had to give up the 
pursuit. 

“ All right, Sir Front de Boeuf,” he cried, “ I haven't time to 
“catch you now. I've got other things to do thar chase nasty, 
“dirty, little giants, but just you wait till I do catch you.” 

“Just what I don’t mean to let you do, old man!” said 
Sir Front rather impertinently ; ‘* besides I’m sure that you have 
“forgotten to bring any salt with you. You'll want some, you 
“know, if you mean to catch me.” 


I quite agree with you that Sir Front’s behaviour was any- 
thing but what it should have been, and that he spoke to Sir 
Kal Karunga as no young giant, who has been properly brought 
up, ought to speak But you must remember that it was a 
great relief to him to find that Sir Kal Karunga was really rather 
a helpless old giant and that there was nothing to fear from him, 
in spite of his great size, so long as one kept one’s eyes open and 
looked slippy. Besides there is no doubt about it that giants 
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were not well brought up in those days, so we must make due 
allowances for Sir Front’s bad manners. 


His granny, Madame Laissez Faire, was, of course, scandal- 
ized when she heard a!l about it in the evening, but his wife was 
delighted. She was esp:cially interested to hear about the 
currency note, and thought that if cnough could be collected 
they might make a very nice dish served up for dinner, So she 
begged Sir Front de Boeuf the next time that he found any to 
bring some back with him. | 


Accordingly, for days, he went out and searched Sir Kal 
Karunva’s islands, but at first without much success. Occasion- 
ally he found one or two lying about, but he incontinently ate 
them up as not being enough to make it worth while to bring 
them home. He often met Sir Kal Karunga, but he was not in 
the least frightened. He just kept out of his reach and swam 
round him in rings and jeered at him and asked him how he was 
feeling today, and whether he had brought any salt with him 
this time. 


At last, one day, as he was passing one of the islands, Sir 
Front noticed a lot of bundles, all neatly tied up in oil-skin on 
the beach. When he examined them he found that they contain- 
ed currency notes. Delighted at his find, Sir Front tied several 
of them round his waist, slipped into the water and—promptly 
came face to face with Sir Kal Karunga, who seemed to be 
burdened witha similar cargo. Sir Kal Karunga was inarticulate 
with rage, but Sir Front de Boeuf only laughed and swam gaily 
homeward. 


‘That night they had a great feed in Sir Front’s castle. Of 
course Madame Laissez Faire was horrified at Sir Frot’s nconduct 
and protested that he was litt!e, if at all, better than a common 
thief or highway robber, but even she had to confess that cur- 
rency notes made a very appetising and wholesome dish, though 
she thought that they would probably taste all the better for 
being honestly come by. As a matter of fact it is from this 
time that we must date the commencement of the insatiable 
craving for this kind of food, which, Iam told, has continued to 
increase in Sir Front’s household ever since. 
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As it was evident that Sir Kal Karunga made a habit of col- 
lecting currency notes, Sir Front thought that it would save a 
lot of trouble if he went to search for them quite close to Sir Kal 
Karunga’s own castle. It is quite true that, till then, it had been 
an understood thing between these two giants that it was not 
quite fair to visit each others actual castles—except, of course, 
asinvited guests. But Sir Front’s appetite had increased so 
enormously lately that he didn’t care. 

So one fine morning he suddenly appeared in the water 
just outside Sir Kal Karunga’s castle and looked about him. He 
could discover no bundles, but, on the beach quite close to the 
castle walls, he did see no less a person than Sir Kal Karunga 
bimself. He was lying on his back beside a smouldering fire and 
an empty cooking pot, and he was asleep and snoring with his 
hands contently clasped over his stomach, 

And what do you suppose that Sir Front did? He slipped 
out of the water, picked one of the burning sticks from the fire 
and—singed the beard of Sir Kal Karunga! Then he dashed 
back into the water. 

Poor Sir Kal Karunga! You can imagine his feelings at 
being insulted like this under the very wiadows of his own castle. 
He leaped to his feet, made a wild grab at Sir Front and missed 
him. Then, when he saw that he had reached the water where 
he knew it was perfectly useless to follow him, he stamped and 
raved up and down the beach using, really, the most dreadful 
language. 

“Allright, my young friend,” he cried, rubbing his chin and 
shaking his fist at Sir Front, “this is going a little too far. I'll 
“come round to your castle tomorrow and I'll beat you to within 
“an inch of your life. See if I don’t.” 


Sir Front de Boeuf was not very much alarmed. As I told 
you before, he never believed that any giant would (or could) 
ever come into his castle. Besides, everyone knew that Sir Kal 
Karunga never did anything today, and when he said that he 
would do something tomorrow, in all probability he would not 
do it till this day fortnight at least, if indeed he ever did it at all. 
_ Asamatter of fact nothing happened fora whole month 
afterwards. a, 3 
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Lady Have-at-’em happened to be in the rose garden cutting 
flowers, and Madame Laissez Faire was dozing in a chair on the 
edge of the lawn, while Sir Front de Boeuf was having a game 
of bowls. Suddenly Lady Have-at-’em came running on to the 
bowling green saying that there was a giant swimming towards 
the castle. 

“What's he like to look at?’ asked Sir Front, continuing 
his game. “Has he black hair and a black beard?” 

* Yes,”’ said Lady Have-at-’em. 

“T really believe it must be my friend Sir Kal Karunga,” 
said Sir Front, “I wonder what he wants.” 

“There!” cried Madame Laissez Faire, wringing her 
hands, “I told you so. He’s come to beat you, ashe said he 
“would. Serves you right for your nasty, low, thieving ways. 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I knew what would come of it all. How- 
“ever, don’t look to me for assistance,” she added resignedly,” for 
“T won't lift a finger to help you.” 

But Sir Front, by this time, was walking unconcernedly 
across the green. When he reached the edge of the water he 
stopped and looked. There could be no doubt about its being 
Sir Kal Karunga : there he was, swimming straight for Sir Front’s 
castle, looking very solemn and very determined and very angry 
and—rather blown. 

“Impudence,” muttered Sir Front. “I like his confounded 
“impudence! To come to my castle! Ill teach him.” 

It generally took a great deal to make Sir Front angry. 
Some people said that it might have been better for Sir Front 
and his friends if he had been able to get angry more quickly 
and oftener. But he did get really angry this time, and the more 
he muttered to himself, the angrier he became. So he stripped 
off his clothes, dived into the water and in two minutes was 
swimming round Sir Kal Karunga in his usual way. But on this 
occasion he did more than that. He began to duck Sir Kal 
Karunga by pulling him down by a foot or by jumping between 
his shoulders and bobbing his head under water, always being 
very careful to keep out of reach of his big, strong hands. ‘The 
result. was that Sir Kal Karunga gradually got completely 
exhausted, 


—— ee 
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“Hi!” he managed to gasp out at last, “stop it, will you ?” 
_“Twon't,” answered Sir Front. 
_ “Do,” said Sir Kal Karunga. 
—“*T won't,” repeated Sir Front. 
‘ Let’s finish this game tomorrow,” suggested Sir Kal Karunga. 
‘1 propose to finish it now,” said Sir Front, ducking him 
again. | 
‘Look here!” said Kal Karunga, “ I’ve had enough of this ; 
“] give in.” | 
“Qh! really,” said Sir Front, “and if] let you go, will 
‘you ever come near my castle again?” 4 
‘* Never,” said he. 
“Will you ever make any objections about my picking 
‘‘up currency notes wherever I choose? ”’ 
“No,” said he. 
“And what about those islands that you said the other 
“day belonged to you?” 
“Those islands? Oh! I never meant to say that. They’re 
“really yours, Sir Front, of course,” said he. 
“Well, in that case,’ said Sir Front, “there’s nothing 
“* more to be said. Come on and I’1l see you home.” 


And he did. 


So, you see, Sir Kal Karunga had to cry ‘‘ Capevi,’ just like 
one of Mr. Jorrock’s foxes, and from that day to this he has been 
shrinking, till now he is really quite a small giant and never 
goes near the water and has no webs between his toes and has 
quite lost all his taste for such things as currency notes. 


Sir Front de Boeuf, on the other hand, when he began to 
dress for breakfast the next morning, found that he had grown 
so much during the night that his trousers had become much 
.too tight for him, his shoes pinched and he had such difficulty 
in buttoning his collar that he burst his braces in his efforts and 
had to tie a handkerchief round his waist—always rather an 
unsatisfactory arrangement—till Lady Have-at-’em found time 
to mend them for him. 


Madame Laissez Faire was very depressed about it all. To 
begin with, she was very sorry for poor Sir Kal Karunga, who, 
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she thought, was a very well-meaning person and had 
been very badly treated. Then, she did not like having a 
grandson who had manifestly grown too big for his boots and 
would, she was sure, only go on from bad to worse. Besides, 
as he couldn’t possibly meet his friends in clothes like that, there 
was the expense of getting a complete new outfit to be consi- 
dered, and she always hated the idea of any extra expenditure. 

Lady Have-at-e’m was, naturally, of precisely the contrary 
Opinion. 

“James,” said she to her husband, “I think you’re simply 
* splendid ;” and he was inclined to agree with her. 

And that is how Sir Front de Boeuf came to grow up. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Situations on the Peshawar and Kohat 
Borders in (897. 


By Lieut.-CoLonet A. M.S. Evsmie, 
56th Punjabi Rifles (F. F.) 


“The susceptibility of this class of enemy to moral influ- 
ence is 2 most important factor in the campaign. Hesitation, 
delay or any retrograde movement will at once be interpreted 
as signs of weakness, and while the braver of the enemy will be 
encouraged, the waverers always to be found amongst undisciplin- 
ed forces will be tempted to throw in their lot with what appears 
to be the winning side. A vigorous offensive, strategical as wellas 
tactical, is always the safest method of conducting operations.” 


F.S. R. 0. r4r. 
“It is always better to act offensively, even if we are inferior 
in numbers. The enemy is often bewildered by boldness and 
allows advantages to be snatched from him.” 
Letter from Frederick the Great to Louis xv. 


INTRODUCTION, 


A study of the situations on the Peshawar and Kohat bor- 
ders in 1897 reveals some important lessons, both tactical and 
moral, which should be engrained in the mind of every soldicr. 
The situations in themselves were not important ones, but in as 
much as they furnish good examples of the benefits to be derived 
from following certain important and immutable principles com- 
mon to all war, as well as of some of the misfortunes that may 
be endured if these same principles are not allowed, their study 
may help us to discern some of the fundamental truths that 
underlie the art of all war. A point of additional interest lies in 
the fact that 17 years after the events, the frontier of the Indian 
Empire remains exactly the same as it was then, and very little 
altered from what it was in the time of the great Sikh protagon- 
ists who held the frontier before the advent of the British Raj. 
It may well happen therefore that we shall find ourselves con- 
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fronted with very similar conditions and a similar problem in the 
future. The two situations are being considered together because: 
they form an useful contrast both from the dissimilarity of some 
of the tactical conditions involved, and also from the dissimilarity 
of the methods by which the two problems were handled. 

First it is necessary to emphasise the fact that these can only 
be regarded as paper problems. Such facts as can be gathered 
have been extracted from the official text-books and elsewhere. 
‘These will be narrated in as brief a form as possible, sufficient 
details only being given to enable the circumstances of each case 
to berecalled. But it must be recollected that there is little chance 
of ascertaining all the factors which affected the decision of the 
authorities concerned. For instance none but very few can tell 
how far the action of the men on the spot may have been hamp- 
ered and fettered by the instructions and orders which it may 
have been found necessary to pour in over the telegraph from the 
headquarters of the Government of India. Mistakes may be de- 
tected, and our judgement may be correct, but fortunately it is 
impossible to apportion the blame, It is always quite possible 
that any solution which may be suggested would neither have 
been feasible nor correct at the time, All that we can do—and 
are justihed in doing—is to consider recognised tactical principles 
and their application to the historical examples which we happen 
to be reviewing. 

Regarding the problems in this light we must first obtain a 
clear insight into the situations, both in relation to the disposi- 
tions of the forces engaged and the dangers that were threaten- 
ing, then consider the action taken, and finally deduce any action 
which in our opinion would have been sounder and more in 
accordance with tactical principles, always bearing in mind that, 
through causes unknown to us, its adoption may have been im- 
possible at the time. 

SITUATION ON THE PESHAWAR BORDER. 

It will be recollected that the frontier conflagration of 1897 
commenced early in the hot weather, when the Political Officer's 
escort was treacherously attacked at Maizar in the Tochi valley 
on the roth June. Next came the sudden aud quite unexpected 
attack on the Malakand on the 26th July. 
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The attitude of the Afridis and Orakzais was still uncertain, 
but on the 4th August the Deputy Commissioner Kohat, wired 
to Peshawar that Mullah Said Akbar, the chief mullah in Tirah, 
had prevailed on the Orakzais to unite against government and 
that he was endeavouring to induce the Afridis to rise also. This 
report was discredited by the Commissioner of Peshawar. On 
the 7th August the Hadda Mullah carried the firebrand of ‘ Jehad’ 
right into British territory by leading the Mohmands across the 
Peshawar border and attacking Shabkadr Fort (Sketch 1). The 
€arrison of Shabkadr Fort at the time consisted of one native 
officer and 46 men of the Border Military Police and 13 men of 

the Peshawar district police, all armed with Snider rifles. The 
mullah stimulated the ardour and enthusiasm of his adherents by 
ordering them to loot and burn the undefended Hindu village of 
Shankargarh, which is situated close to the Shabkadr fort. 

- Immediately news of this raid reached Peshawar on the 
evening of the 7th, preparations were made to send out a column 
to the relief of Shabkadr fort. The relieving column, consisting 
of 2 squadrons 13th Bengal Lancers, 4 guns 51st Field Battery 
and the 2oth Punjab Infantry, marched from Peshawar soon 
alter midnight of the 7-8th August. The distance to Shabkadr 
is £82 miles, but the Kabul river has to be crossed and being in 
flood at this time of year presents a formidable obstacle. There 
Was no bridge and very few boats, so that great difficulty was 
‘Kperienced in negotiating the crossing. The whole of the 
column was not concentrated at Shabkadr until late in the even- 
ing. The strength of the column cannot have exceeded 600 
nfles and sabres, as the official accounts give the marching out 
strength of the 20th Punjab Infantry as 400 rifles. The enemy’s 
‘trength was estimated at 5000—6000 men. Colonel Woon* in 
‘Ommand decided to attack on the morning of the gth. He 
found the enemy posted at the foot of the hills, with their right 
resting on the low hills and their left extended across an undulat- 
N§ Plateau. As may well be imagined from the disparity in 
tum bers of the forces engaged, the fight was by no means a walk 
‘ver. In fact the enemy soon began to work along the low hills 
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round the left of Woon’s small force and was threatening to cut 
it off from Shabkadr. Orders for a gradual retirement on the 
fort had actually been issued, when the General Officer Com- 
manding Peshawar appeared on the scene and assumed command. 
He ordered the cavalry to charge the enemy's left. The two 
squadrons, 13th Bengal Lancers, made a brilliant charge and 
relieved the pressure which was becoming rather serious. ‘The 
enemy fled in disorder and lost heavily. The infantry followed 
them up a short way. The casualties on the British side were 9 
killed and 65 wounded, 1.e., a little over 10 per cent. 

After this fight, orders were given for reinforcing the column 
at Shabkadr, and by the r2th August there were collected on the 
Mohmand border 1 field battery, 3 squadrons cavalry, 1 British 
infantry battalion and 2} Indian infantry battalions with a com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners bridging the Kabul river. 

On the 15th August the Political Officer Kohat wired 
to Peshawar that an Afridi lashkar had been collected and 
was preparing to attack Jamrud and that Orakzais were 
only waiting for the Afridis to commit themselves before they 
took any decisive action. Again the report was discredit- 
ed at Peshawar and as late as the 17th August, a wire was sent 
by the civil authorities at Peshawar to Simla, stating that reports 
from reliable sources showed that up to date there was no serious 
or general movement either among the Orakzais or Afridis. But 
at 7-30 p.m. on that very day Malik Amin Khan, a leading 
Kuki Khel malik, came in with Colonel Aslam Khan the officiat- 
ing political officer of the Khaibar with the information that an 
Afridi lashkar said to be 10,000 strong and accompanied by 1500 
‘mullahs from Ningrahar had left Bagh on the morning of the 
16th, was to reach the Bazar valley on that very day the 17th, and 
attack the Khaibar forts from Landi Kotal downwards on the 
next morning the 18th. The distance from Bagh to Ali Masjid 
in the centre of the Khaibar is 46 miles, so that this rate of 
advance was possible, though improbable, when one takes into 
consideration the difficulties which are encountered in the collec- 
tien of unorganised armies. Reinforcements have to be con- 
stantly summoned and drawn in as the lashkar advances through 


the country. 
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The fat was now nicely in the fire. If action was to be taken 
there was not a moment to lose, and even now it might be too 
‘ate, for the Khaibar posts might be attacked the next day. The 
Commissioner, the General Officer Commanding and Colonel 
Aslam Khan held one of those fatal things, a council of war, 
which lasted far into the night in order to decide on a course of 
action. “Councils of war never fight,” and on this occasion 
the result of their deliberations was, that a decision was made not 
to meet the Afridis in the Khaibar, a place which had 
proved so formidable in the past to several armies both in 
ancient and modern times. The Khaibar was not to be held 
by regular troops and the only British officer in the Khaibar 
was to be recalled. It was considered that if there were 
no British officer in the Khaibar forts, the Afridis would 
have less incentive to attack them, as they were garrisoned 
mainly by their own clansmen. It was also feared that if a 
British officer were left in the Khaibar, it might prove necessary 
to send to his relief a column, before it had been adequately 
equipped and organized. The only attempt to hold the Khaibar 
“was made by an effort to impress on the maliks the responsibility 
of the tribes, if they destroyed them. The Kuki Khel maliks were 
sent off to strengthen the garrisons at Ali Masjid and Fort 
Maude. Zakka Khel maliks living in the Khaibar were sent up 
to reinforce Landi Kotal. The official account points out that 
‘“‘ this was merely asking them to fulfil their obligations under the 
Khaibar pass agreement for which they had been highly paid 
during a long course of years."’ But these were half-hearted 
measures, and like all other half-hearted measures had little 
chance of success. 


Now what was the actual situation in the Peshawar area on 
the night of the 17—-18th August, when the momentous decision 
had to be made. First let us try and conjure up the dangers 
that threatened and the problem that the officer in command 
had to solve. To the north-east on the Malakand side, the 
Malakand field force was taking the offensive against the Swatis 
and Buners. One brigade was operating in the Upper Swat 
valley, a sccond brigade was in the Lower Swat valley. A 
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reserve brigade was moving up so that there need be no anxiety 
on that side. 


To the north the Mohmands had been driven back across the 
border, but it was feared that the Hadda Mullah would induce 
them to renew the attack at any time. Still it might have been 
calculated that the presence of the Malakand Field Force on 
their flank would have a sobering effect on them. 


Further to the west, the Khaibar was immediately threaten- 
ed by the Afridis. Since the fight at Shabkadr on the goth August 
Captain Barton, the British officer in command, had taken 
active measures to prepare the defences in the Khaibar. At 
Landi Kotal the garrison had been increased to 354 rifles, reserve 
ammunition had been increased to 50,000 rounds, drinking water 
had been stored for a thousand men for a considerable period, 
rations and firewood fora month for 400 men had also been 
accumulated. Half the garrison of Landi Kotal at this time 
consisted of Loargai Shinwaris and Shilmanis who have never 
loved the Afridis and generally been good friends of the British. 
On the 17th Barton had written asking the Commissioner fora 
small reinforcement of regular troops, but his letter crossed the 
Commissioner’s letter of recall. 


On the south and south-east of the Peshawar district the 
attitude of the Kohat Pass Afridis and Jowakis was considered 
doubtful. Aimal Chabutra post was therefore in danger, and 
what was far worse still, Cherat also with its summer population 
of British women and children. 


Peshawar city itself was in a state of unrest, and to add to 
other difficulties transport in the district was very scarce. A great 
deal of the transport had to be employed in bringing back 
British families from Cherat to a place of greater security in 
Peshawar. 

Table 1 shows the garrison that there was at the time in 
Peshawar and Shabkadr. On the night of the 17—18th we may 
take it that the General Officer Commanding was aware of the 
reinforcements due to arrive on the 18th and also of the form- 
ation of 2 reserve brigades at Rawalpindi, for whose mobilisation 
and concentration, orders had been issued on the r4th August 
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Naturally he could not count on obtaining assistance from these 
brigades, as Rawalpindi formed the reserve for the whole frontier, 
and these brigades might be required more urgently elsewhere. 
Still if drastic action was taken, a request for early reinforcement 
could always be made. 


August 18th.—Having decided to leave the Khaibar pass and 
its garrisons to look after themselves, the Officer Commanding 
ordered certain moves for the morning of the 18th. The distri- 
bution of forces on the evening of the 18th is given in Table I, 
A noticeable feature is the composition of the moveable column 
at Jamrud, which contained a horse artillery battery and a regi- 
ment of British cavalry, but this is explained by the orders 
for the moveable column, which were to prevent the Afridi 
lashkar advancing into the plains, 


Throughout the 18th there were no signs of the Afridis, but 
reports were received that the Afridis were contemplating attacks 
on Bara, Jula Talao and Matanni rather than on the Khaibar ; 
one of the countless false rumours that assail every commander 
in war. There were no more signs of the Mohmands, but a 
cavalry reconnaissance sent up the Alikandi route into Mohmand 
territory was fired upon. In Swat the Upper Swatis and Buner- 
wals were defeated at Landakai. All was quiet in the Lower 
Swat valley. Peshawar valley all quiet. 


In consequence of the rumours about the Afridis a second 
moveable column was formed at Peshawar with orders to hold 
itself in readiness to proceed to Bara fort. 


August r9th—The next day .news wa3 received that the 
reports regarding Afridi: movements were much exaggerated. 
Aoother false report. 


August 20th.—The 2oth was one of the fixed days for the 
passage of Afghan caravans up and down the Khaibar. They 
proceeded as usual without hindrance. Captain Barton and three 
other officers accompanied the caravan as far as Ali Masjid. On 
this day it was stated in a telegram from the civil authorities to 
Simla “ The information brought in by Amin Khan, Kuki Khel, 
on the evening of 17th is now absolutely discredited and affords a 
good example of the difficulties with which we have to contend 
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in false news, from what are apparently the most reliable sources.” 
Let us hope that Amin Khan was not rebuked at the time for 
bringing in false news ! 


August 2138t.— The next day was a somewhat disturbing day. 
First came in news that the Mohmands would make a fresh attack 
on Shabkadr and Michni on the 23rd. Then reports came in that 
the Afridis had left Tirah after all and would reach Bazar valley 
early that day. Theirintention was given out as being to 
attack the Khaibar if held by British troops, otherwise to advance 
on Jamrud and Bara. The intelligence section of the Afridi 
General Staff must really be congratulated upon their skill in 
disseminating misleading reports, but the selection of the more 
difficult objective for the first attack is so foreign to the natural 
characteristics of the Afridis or other hill tribesmen that the 
rumour might at least have been regarded with suspicion. 


The second moveable column was at once despatched to Bara, 
and Jamrud was further reinforced. For distribution of troops 
on evening of the 21st, see Table I, 


~ In the official account it is explained that the whole column 
at Jamrud was not considered to be available for operations in 
the Khaibar. Inthe first place it was decided that a whole 
battalion of regulars in addition to the Khaibar Rifles must be 
left to guard Jamrud, as the Afridis might avoid the Khaibar and 
make a night attack on Jamrud. The cavalry and horse artillery 
were reported to be useless for work in the Khaibar hills. This 
seems sound enough, but the thought will arise. Why had they 
been sent? transport was scarce. Supply outside of Peshawar 
was a difficulty. Would these units not have been better at 
Peshawar itself, from which place their powers of mobility 
would have taken them to Jamrud, Bara &c. in an hour or two? 
Deducting these units it was reckoned that only 2 battalions 
of infantry, and 1 mountain battery were left for operations in 
in the pass itself. So it was again decided that even if attacked 
the Khaibar must be left to its own resources. 
August 23rd.—On the 23rd August the Afridis arrived at last. 
They had first been expected 5 days before on the 18th August. 
They did not look at Bara fort or dare to issue from the hills, but 
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amused themselves on the 23rd, 24th, 25th August by destroying all 
the fortsin the Khaibar. They were wise in their generation for 
there were sufficient cavalry and artillery in the Peshawar valley 
to give them a warm reception, had they ventured into the plain 
and allowed themselves to be cut off from the fringe of sheltering 
hills. Having destroyed the forts at their leisure they turned 
about and hastened to the assistance of the Orakzais in the hope 
of repeating their successesagainst the Samana forts, and now 
for the first time they were well provided with captured ammuni- 
tion. ‘The successes in the Khaibar must also have whetted their 
ardourand stimulated the enthusiasm of such men as had 
previously flocked with misgivings and reluctance to the standards 
of rebellion raised with such temerity against that formidable 
foe and indefinable quantity, the British Raj. 


Such is the brief history of events, The question now arises. 

Were the moves carried out in accordance with tactical princi- 
ples? It must be agreed that lack of transport and time for pre- 
paration rendered a strategical offensive an impossiblity for the 
time being. But because a force 1s unable to assume the strate- 
gical offensive, it does not at all follow that it cannot assume the 
tactical defensive. The force in the Peshawar valley was 
thrown on the defensive, and as F.S, R. I para 100,2 puts it :— 
“ The defensive implies loss of initiative for the time being.” 
In the training manuals there are not many guiding principles 
to be found for action on the defensive in a case of this sort, but 
in para 108 F. S. R. I, which deals with civilised war, we 
find :—“ The first requisite is information, The air service and 
“the cavalry must discover the direction of march and the 
“strength of the hostile columns, and until the former is known 
“ the force should not be deployed, even when the enemy’s line of 
“advance may be foreseen. A force which is kept in hand covered 
“by the necessary protective troops is able to assume the offensive 
“at once if a turn in the tide of events makes this advisable.” — 


The principles of the defensive therefore seem to be :— 
Make every effort to obtain information. Keep your force 
concentrated at the most central point or points. Cover it with 
a screen. Do not deploy until sure of the enemy’s moves 
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Avoid detachments, z.e., do not fritter your force away by answer- 
ing every call for help. In the defensive much seems to depend 
on the strength of mind of the commander in resisting the appeals 
for help that will certainly assail him from all directions and on 
his powers of penetration in detecting the threatened spot. 
Having lost the initiative, his difficulty is to discern the quarter 
from which the immediate and most serious danger is imminent. 
Some risks must be taken, the point is to take the minor and not 
the major risks. A commander may be quite certain that in a 
case of this sort, and in fact inal! war, many more false than 
true reports will be received. If action is taken on every report 
there is a good chance not only of losing one place, but of losing 
every place after defeat in detail. 

The only wise course appears to be to form a sound tactical 
scheme in one’s head and to stick to it undismayed through thick 
and thin, always waching for an opportunity, for converting the 
‘passive defensive into a tactical offensive. 

In this case the outlying points of the area to be watched 
were Shabkadr, Landi Kotal, Aimal Chabutra and Cherat. As 
far as the turbulent elements in the Peshawar city were con- 
cerned, it may be taken for granted that a battery of horse artil- 
lery and a regiment of cavalry would have brought them to 
their marrow bones in a very short space of time. 

On the 18th the central points of the area were Peshawar 
and Jamrud. Jamrud was most important, for it not only acted 
as an outpost to Peshawar on the most threatened side, but from 
it, it was possible to watch the Khaibar, 1.e, 1t was within 
striking distance of Landi Kotal and it was also possible to take 
in flank any Afridi force advancing into the plains in the direc- 
tion of the Bara fort and water supply. At Jamrud mounted 
troops were wasted, for they were useless for work in the Khaibar, 
and they could operate equally well against an Afridi force 
advancing into the plains, if located at Peshawar, where they 
were more centrally situated for covering other points of the 
threatened area. | 

The question then arises, whether the forces at Shabkadr 
should have been reduced, in order to admit of concentration at 
a central point immediately information was received that the 
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Afridis also had risen. After this lapse of time it is impossible 
to conceive that there was any grave or immediate danger 
on the Shabkadr side, or that the prevention of an incursion of 
the Mohmands in that direction was comparable in importance 
with the retention of the Khaibar and the defeat of the Afridis. 
The Mohmands had received one knock and the operations of 
the Malakand Field Force on their flank were bound to distract 
their attention. The people along the border are Tarakzais, 
a section of Mohmands, so they were in no great danger. The 
Shabkadr fort, when garrisoned by a few Border Military Police, 
had held out before until relieved from Peshawar. Presumably 
it could have done the same again, if stiffened by the assistance 
of a couple of companies of regulars. No doubt supplies were 
being collected here for the coming Mohmand expedition, 
but their value can only have been a fraction of the value of 
government property in the Khaibar. Even if the Mohmands 
had advanced and destroyed the bridge which the Sappers and 
Miners had just built at Hajizai, the loss would have been 
of little conscquence Its destruction would have Lcen a greater 
disadvantage to the tribesmen than to the defenders, for their 
advance into the Peshawar plain would have been seriously 
impeded. 

At Shabkadr therefore there seemed to be little danger, as 
long as no small force was hung out to dry outside the fort. 


Suppose then that on the night of the 17-18th it had been 
decided to concentrate the forces in the Peshawar area at the 
central points of Jamrud and Peshawar and await developments, 
What forces could have been collected at these two places? A 
possible distribution is given in Table I. In the official account 
mention is made of the fact that the Jamrud column had_ obliga- 
tory transport, so presumably the Shabkadr column was similarly 
equipped. By the evening of the 19th at latest we find that a 
force of 3 British infantry battalions, 4 Indian infantry bat- 
talions, 1 battery field artillery, 1 mountain battery and 1 squad- 
ron cavalry might have been concentrated at Jamrud, while for 
Peshawar itself there would have been available a strong mobile 
force of mounted troops, consisting of 1} regiments of British 
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cavalry, 1§ regiments of Indian cavalry, 2 batteries of horse artil- 
lery and 1 field battery. There would still have been left for 
the defence of Peshawar itself a garrison of 2 companies British 
infantry and 1} battalions Indian infantry, in case the moveable 
column was called out. With this distribution of troops the 
supply question would have been simplified, and the force out- 
side of Peshawar is rather less than the total strength of the 
detachments which were actually at Shabkadr, Bara and Jamrud 
when the Afridis attacked the Khaibar, 

Had the forces been thus distributed by the evening of the 
19th a brigade from this force might possibly have been moved 
up to Ali Masjid on the 2oth or 2ist. 

On tactical grounds therefore it appears difficult to rest 
content with the decision to adopt the passive defensive in the 
Peshawar valley and to abandon the Khaibar without a struggle, 
The loss of 50,000 rounds reserve ammunition, plus the other 
ammunition was most serious. 

‘The whole question hinges firstly on the possibility or 
impossibility of reducing the force watching the Molmand 
border, secondly on concentration at a central point, thirdly on 
making the Jamrud moveable column a dismounted one which 
would be suited to work in the hills and the Peshawar column a 
mounted one, 


SITUATION ON THE KOHAT BORDER. 


During the occurrence of these events on the Peshawar 
border a somewhat similar situation was being faced along the 
Kohat-Kurram border on the other side of Afridi and Orakzai 
country. Brigadier General Yeatman Biggs C.B., who died 
from sickness just before the end of the Tirah expedition, was in 
command. ‘The official account gives the orders that were issued 
to him from Army Headquarters though it is not stated whether 
any orders were issued to the General Officer Commanding 
Peshawar. | 

On the Kohat side the carrying out of the orders received. 
was entirely successful, and it is contended that the action taken 
was in accordance with tactical principles and well worth study. 
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As noticed previously, the Deputy Commissioner Kohat 
telegraphed on the 4th August to Peshawar that there wasa 
chance of the Afridis and Orakzats rising. 

On the 15th August a second wire was sent, in which it was 
stated that the Orakzais were waiting for the Afridis, who were 
collecting to attack Jamrud, before they committed themselves. 
On this day the first act of hostility was perpetrated, a few shots 
being fired at Fort Lockhart. The troops in the district at the 
time are givenin Table II and were all too few for the protec- 
tion of the long line of frontier from Khushalgarh to Parachinar 
(Sketch II). There was therefore much anxiety felt for the safety 
of the numerous isolated detachments, spread out along this line. 

As soon as the first reinforcements consisting of one battery 
of field artillery and one regiment of Indian cavalry had reached 
Kohat, a flying column consisting of 14 regiments of cavalry, 4 
guns of the mountain battery, one battalion of Indian infantry 
was sent off to Hangu, leaving only 1 battalion of infantry and 
the battery of field artillery, and a few depots in Kohat as gar- 
rison. 

The General Officer Commanding received the following 
orders from Army Headquarters. 


(2) Fill up Samana forts with ammunition and supplies. 
(b) Relieve Sada and Parachinar. 
(c) Disperse all hostile gatherings along the Kohat-Kurram 
line but on no account to involve himself in the hills. 
A comprehensive programme when it 1s recollected that rail- 
head at Khushalgarh, where it then lay, was 1473 miles from 
Parachinar near the head of the Kurram valley. 


On the 25th August the flying column at Hangu filled up the 
Samana forts with ammunition and supplies. No opposition 
was met with, but the officer commanding Samana reported 
that a large Orakzai lashkar estimated at 12,000 men was con- 
centrating at Karappa and waiting for all clans t» join before an 
attack was made. IReports were also received that the Daulat- 
‘zais were collecting at the Ublan pass and preparing to attack 
Kohat. A cavalry patrol sent out from Kohat confirmed the 


presence of this gathering. 
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_ Meanwhile disquieting news was received daily from the 
Kurram but the moveable column could not for the pre- 
sent leave Hangu, as long as the Orakzai gathering was im- 
mediately threatening the Samana. So minor risks had to be 
run in the Kurram. 

On the 26th August it was reported that the lashkar at the 
Ublan was increasing. At this time there were two posts at 
Muhammedazai, placed so as to block the entrance to the Ublan 
pass. One post was held by local police and the other by a 
small detachment of regular troops from Kvuhat. The regular 
post was reinforced for the night of the 26th-27th by one com- 
pany. The enemy attacked the posts that night at 9 P.M. and 
captured the police post, the garrison of which was withdrawn 
to the regular post. The post was burnt and the enemy retired to 
the hills for the night. 

News of this attack reached Kohat in the middle of 
the night and orders were at once issued to the garrison to move 
out and disperse the gathering. A force of 6 field guns, 1 squad- 
ron cavalry and 667 rifles marched from Kohat at 4 a. m., dis- 
persed the gathering and returned to Kohat the same evening. 

On the same day the flying column at Hangu had been 
busy. At 7 a.m. it was observed that a large lashkar was attack- 
ing Lakka post which was on the Samana ridge immediately 
above Hangu and garrisoned by local levies. At 8a,m, the 
post signalled for assistance, At 3 p. m.a relieving column of 
2 mountain guns, 2 squadrons cavalry, 13 battalions Indian in- 
fantry reached the crest of the Samana ridge after considerable 
opposition. Lakka post was relieved and the garrison withdrawn. 
It was then discovered that Saifaldarra, another small post, 
a mile or two tothe west of Lakka, was also hard pressed. 
Colonel Abbott, in command, at once moved his column west- 
ward along the ridge, defeated a Jashkar covering the siege of 
Saifaldarra post, then relieved Saifaldarra and fell back on 
Hangu, taking with him the relieved garrisons of both posts. 
Hangu was reached at 11 p.m. Lakka and Saifaldarra posts 
were both burnt by the enemy. 

The same evening news was brought in that an attack had 
been commenced on the night of the 26—27th on Shinawri post 


——— 
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further westward up the Miranzai valley and also held by levies. 
The post could not be relieved, so was evacuated by the levies 
on the 28th and destroyed by the enemy, who then retired to the 
hills, 


Owing to all these attacks the Miranzai valley was generally 
ina disturbed state. Telegraphic communication was being 
constantly interrupted. ‘The camp at Hangu was fired into and 
raids were made against the villages of Naniab and Kal. So 
notwithstanding the threatening attitude of the tribesmen about 
the Ublan_ pass, just overlooking Kohat, the General Officer 
Commanding pushed on reinforcements which arrived at Kohat 
on the 27th, the very day of the Ublan affair, to Hangu on the 
28th. 


By the 30th August as further reinforcements reached Hangu 
it was found possible to push on a column from Hangu to Doaba 
to prevent raids and to keep the local inhabitants steady. 


The next day the General Officer Commanding moved his 
headquarters to Hangu, and on arrival there formed two brigades. 
One of these he despatched at once to Sada for the support of 
the Kurram valley, where for a long time the situation had 
been very precarious, though up to date no damage had been 
done. This brigade was just moved up in the nick of time, 
executing forced marches which told heavily on the troops in the 
hot weather. On the 30th August Thal post had been attacked 
and the Zaimukhts burnt Torawari, a levy post. On the 1st 
September the Balishkhel post, 3 miles from Sada and held by 
20 Kurram Militia under an Afridi havildar, was attacked, A 
band of Turis marched to its assistance and relieved it at a mo- 
ment when its fate was hanging in the balance. ‘The arrival of 
the column at Sada about the 3rd September restored confidence. 
This force formed an entrenched camp at Sada and was attacked 
on the evening of the 16th September. The attack continued till 
Ia. m., when the enemy was finally driven off. | 


Meanwhile all the posts on the Samana were being con- 
stantty threatened by large gatherings of tribesmen, but the other 
brigade was kept in hand at Hangu till some definite information 
Was received, Daily excursions were made to cut off raiding 
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parties and to burn villages at the mouth of the Khanki and 
elsewhere, but the force itself was not launched. *' 


Finally on the 7th September on the receipt of news that 
the Afridis were marching to join the Urakzais in an attack on 
the Samana, the Hangu brigade was moved up to Fort Lockhart. 
Owing to lack of transport only 3 days rations could be carried. 
Unfortunately the enemy’s lashkar did not concentrate at Karappa 
in the Khanki valley until the morning of the 11th, on which date 
rations being exhausted arrangements had been made to return to 
Hangu. A signal message was sent at once to Hangu, distant 
16 miles, asking for more rations and the force proceeded to 
watch the movements of the enemy who marched slowly down 
the Khanki past the Samana forts. Towards afternoon, as the 
enemy appeared to be slipping past the Samana forts and 
moving in the direction of Hangu, the General Officer Command- 
ing commenced a parallel movement along the Samana ridge, 
a report having been received that the enemy intended to attack 
the village and camp at Hangu. The advanced guard reached 
a point beyond Sangar just before dark, when the scouts observed 
that the enemy was apparently countermarching up the Khanki. 
This was confirmed by a report received from a local inhabitant, 
who stated that the enemy had actually countermarched and 
divided into three parties, one of which was about to attack 
Sangar, the second Saragarhi and the third Gulistan. By this 
time darkness had come on and it was believed that this report 
was false and the countermarch a ruse, the real intention being 
to reach Hangu under cover of darkness and sack it. Accordingly 
the General decided to push on to hold the passes leading from 
the Khanki valley over the Samana ridge to Hangu. The march 
was accordingly continued, but at about 10 p m. the enemy 
came up with the rearguard of the force and attacking it vigoro- 
usly inflicted considerable damage. The camels which had joined 
the column with rations from Hangu just before dark were all 
taken by the enemy, and the column itself was not concentrated 
at its bivouacs guarding the passes until 2a.m. Immediately 
day broke on the 12th a detachment was sent back to see if any 
ofthe camels and rations lost in the rearguard action of the 
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previous night could be recovered. Nothing was found, but it 
was discovered that a body of the enemy was holding a strong 
position between the force and Sangar the easternmost of the 
regular posts on the Samana. As it was believed that the 
enemy’s main body was moving on Hangu the force then con- 
tinued its march eastward reaching Lakka about 1 p.m. By this 
time the column was 10 miles from Lockhart and generally 
exhausted by 36 hours continuous operations without food or 
water. Throughout the day owing to the configuration of the 
ground it had not been found possible to open signalling 
communication with any of the Samana posts. It was therefore. 
decided to fall back on Hangu so as to obtain the much-required 
rations and water. As the force was leaving the ridge signalling 
communication with Fort Lockhart was established and a 
message was received that Saragarhi had fallen and Gulistan was 
hard pressed, It was then too late to do anything but to continue 
the march to Hangu and return at the earliest possible minute. 
The force reached Hangu just before dark on the 12th and starting 
at midnight on the 13-14th reached the crest of the Samana 
ridge just before dawn, then marching along the Samana drove 
off three bodies of the enemy, one at Gogra attacking Sangar 
and Dhar posts, the next at Saragarhi and the third at Gulistan. 
Gulistan, 224 miles from Hangu, was relieved at 1.0 p. m. on 
the 14th after a 52 hours siege. The casualties of the garrison 
amounted to 41 1. e. 25 per cent and an infant had been born to 
the wife of the commandant of the garrison during the siege. 

Energetic action had saved the situation and overawed 
the enemy. The combined lashkar of the Afridis and Orakzais 
fled dispirited from the Samana ridge and dispersed. They took 
no further aggressive steps along the Kohat-Kurram border or 
elsewhere but prepared to meet the punishment which they knew 
awaited them when the British forces took the field in the 
middle of October. : 


Conclusion. 


Now to summarise and contrast the two situations, In both 
cases we find excellent examples of the number of rumours, false 
and true, that arise to perplex every commander on the defensive 
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and of the difficulty in distinguishing false from true. Just as on 
Peshawar side false rumours induced the Officer Commanding to 
keep his forces scattered, so on the Kohat border we find the 
column on the Samana being drawn away by false rumours from 
the objective of the enemy, the Samana forts, and diverted to- 
wards Hangu. On both occasion true reports had been received, 
but the truth was obscured by the false. 


Another point well worthy of note was the conduct of district 
levies and militia, when in charge of forts and posts which were 
attached by their own clansmen. Where there appeared to be 
reasonable prospect of relief or reinforcement by regular troops, 
they stood firm, c. f., Sabkadr, Lakka, Saifaldarra, Balishkhel. 
Where there was no hope of early support they chose what was 
perhaps the wiser course and capitulated to theirown tribesmen, 
ce. f.. Shinawri, Torawari and the Khaibar forts. With regard to 
the latter it must be noted that a goodly number of the Landi 
Kotal garrison remained staunch and put upa good fight not- 
withstanding the odds against them, a certain number losing 
their lives through the treachery of the rest of the garrison. 
Soon after the fall of the forts in the Khaibar considerable 
numbers of the garrisons marched straight into Jamrud and 
gave themselves up with their mfles and ammunition. 


Next with regard to the tactical situations. In some re- 
spects they were very similar and in some very dissimilar. In 
both areas the British troops were forced to remain on the de- 
fensive in so faras British territory was concerned. In each case 
there was a long line of frontier to defend. On the Peshawar 
side the defenders were inside a salient with an awkward tongue 
of territory jutting into the enemy’s country to make the situa- 
tion more difficult. The British force had the advantage of 
acting On interior lines against the Mohmands, Afridis and 
Jowakis. On the Kohat side the boot was on the other leg, the 
defending force was outside the salient with the enemy inside of 
it. The advantages of interior lines lay with the Jowakis, Orak- 
zais and Chamkannis, because the central forces of the Orakzais 
could be directed along the radius of the circle either against the 
Kurram via Sada or in the neighbourhood of Kohat, while British 
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troops were marching round the circumference of the circle. This 
prevented the defending force from remaining concentrated at 
one central point. | 


If the situation on the Peshawar side happened in civilised 
warfare, it might well be advisable to withdraw from a bad 
position and to abandon the Khaibar at once, but in uncivilised 
warfare there are other questions to consider besides the tactical 
aspect of the case. Questions of prestige have to be considered. 
The loss of prestige often has results as serious as a bloody 
defeat, in that it may induce waverers to flock in large numbers 
to the standard of your enemies and remember that at this time 
the attitude of the Afghans was still very uncertain. It was known 
quite well that their sympathies were all on the side of the 
tribesmen. In some cases these sympathies had been converted 
into active assistance already. The Afghans in a case of this 
sort are always an uncertain factor, a little hesitation or weakness 
is quite sufficient to induce them‘to throw in their lot with their 
co-religionists on our side of the border. | 


It seems doubtful whether the situation on the Kohat side 
appeared any simpler to the officer in command than the situa 
tion on the other side appeared to the other commander. It was 
a distance of 147} miles from railhead at Khushalgarh to Para- 
chinar. The 31 miles of road between Khushalgarh and Kohat 
run for the most part close to the Jowaki border. Kohat itself is 
only 33 miles from the Adam Khel border and 5 miles from the 
Orakzai border. If there was danger on the Peshawar side from 
the south and south-east, it would appear that there must be 
equal or more danger on the Kohat side from the same cause, as 
the border is so much closer. In Kohat city and neighbourhood 
there are turbulent elements, though on a smaller scale than in 
Peshawar. 


Still it will be observed that the commander rigidly abstained 
from splitting up his force into smalf detachments and endeavour- 
ing to safeguard every place. When the Samana appeared to be 
most threatened he transferred his centre of gravity to Hangu and 
marched off every available man to that place. He risked his 
communications and left Kohat for 40 hours with only one 
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battalion, The Orakzais then appeared above Kohat and were 
promptly struck at on the same day that the officer in command 
of the force at Hangu hit at the gathering on the Samana. The 
small affair at the Ublan might well have made a weaker general 
change his plans and leave more troops in defence of Kohat, but 
troops arriving on the day of the affair at the Ublan were pushed 
on next morning to the more important centre at Hangu, and the 
garrison remained as weak as it was before. As soon as a second 
moveable column could be formed, the first was pushed on to 
Sada, a central spot for the protection of the Kurram Valley. 
This prompt action was only just in time to put an end to all 
trouble on the Kurram side. 


In the meantime excursions were continually being pushed out 
from Kohat and Hangu to scour the country whenever rumours 
were brought in of hostile gatherings. One day a column was 
pushed out from Hangu or Kohat towards Marai, and on another 
day from Hangu to Shahukhel. Immediately the gathering on 
the Samana became tormidable the General Officer Command- 
ing moved up every available man onto the ridge on the 7th 
September leaving a growing depot at Hangu very weakly 
defended. The villagers in the Miranzai valley at the time were 
none too friendly. Camps were frequently fired into. 


On the Kohat side the tactical offensive was the order of the 
day. No detachments were made, and no extra men were locked 
up in forts which were only secure enough against a coup de main. 
The striking force was kept as strong as possible and on the move. 
Whenever the enemy appeared, a force promptly marched against 
him. The loss of Saragarhi fort was not by any means due to 
the abandonment of the offensive but rather to the excessive zeal 
of the commander in getting at the enemy. So imbued was the 
commander with the offensive spirit that as recorded in the 
official account, he proposed to pursue immediately after the 
enemy had been driven from the Samana, marching one brigade 
up the Khanki and bringing the second brigade from Sada by 
the Gurekhta kotal into the head of the Khanki. This move 
was vetoed from Army Headquarters. Whether it would have 
been successful is a matter for conjecture. 
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It is very easy to be wise after the event, but the manner in 
which a combined lashkar of Afridis and Orakzais melted before 
an offensive by 1800 rifles on the Samana compels one to believe 
that an offensive conducted on these lines against the Afridis 
before their spirits had been raised by the capture of the Khaibar 
forts might even have had favourable results in the far more 
difficult ground in the Khaibar pass. 


The policy of the tactical offensive no matter what the 
disparity of numbers, may be said to have been inaugurated as far 
as the British in India were concerned at the battle of Plassey on 
the 23rd June 1757, when Clive with his army of goo Europeans, 
2000 sepoys and 8 pieces of artillery decided to override the 
decision of a council of war that had just been held and to attack 
the Nawab of Bengal at the head of 35,000 foot, 15,000 horse, 50 
cannon assisted by 40—50 French artillerymen. It was this policy 
which welded together the Indian Empire throughout the pro- 
longed contests in the Mysore, Rohilla, Mahratta, Nepaul, 
Burmese and Sikh wars. It is this policy alone which will 
preserve the Indian Empire in years to come. 


As these remarks were prefaced with the assurance that 
these can only be regarded as paper problems, so in conclusion it 
would be well to emphasise the fact once more. In reviewing 
historical examples it is impossible to avoid criticism if tactical 
principles are to be studied and if benefit is to be derived from 
their study. But criticism of military operations must be con- 
ducted in a spirit of deep humility, for it must be recollected 
that although Napoleon said “in war all is simple”, still we 
must except the art of hitting on the right solution of a problem 
in the midst of the “ Sturm and Drang” which are the inevitable 
accompaniment of all war. There are many who can solvea 
tactical problem satisfactorily from the depths of an arm-chair, 
Oreven on manoeuvres, but few, very few, who possess the 
faculty inherited or acquired by study, practice and experience of 
solving a similar problem expeditiously and well when they find 
themselves confronted with it in an actual theatre of war or on 
the modern field of battle. 
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Date. Place. 


Shabkadr 
17th } 


| Peshawar 
| *Fotal.. 
Arriving 


or 15th. 
(| Shabkadr 
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Cause and Effect in the Franco-German War. 
“iui. The Last Phase.—concluded. 
By Major G. M. Orr, 11th K. E. O. Lancers. 


N. B.—For map of France see April Journal and for Bourbaki's theatre of 
operations see end of this article. 


Readers of a previous article in the April number of the 
magazine will remember how the objective of Bourbaki’s army 
had become changed under somewhat curious circumstances 
between mid December and the 28th of that month, on which 
date Bourbaki had telegraphed to de Freycinet that as Dijon 
had been evacuated his intention was to advance against the 
Germans under Werder; whether at Gray or Vesoul, according 
to circumstances. It will also be remembered that the execution 
of the intended plan of operations had been considerably influen- 
ced by a young ex-railway engineer, de Serres, who had been 
sent by de Freycinet on a special mission to be at Bourbaki’s 
elbow. They will also remember how the army of territorials, 
untrained, ill-equipped, badly officered, had been detrained at 
Chalon and Chagny and had now to march and operate by day 
in a snow covered country with ice bound roads, and by night 
get what rest it could in bivouac. 

The writer’s intention is to follow that army a step further 
in its ill-fated progress, and show how the combination of the 
spirit of the defensive in the higher tactical leading with the 
difficulties inherent in an improvised army led to the opportunity 
being missed of striking a successful blow, the result of which 
‘would have been to alter materially the trend of operations in 
France. 

On the 31st December de Freycinet became alarmed at the 
slowness of the movements of the Army of the East in view of 
the reports (quite incorrect) about the strength and movements 
of the German forces in the direction both of Langres and Belfort. 
He, therefore, urged Bourbaki to march quicker, and announced 
that he would send the 15th corps from Vierzon to him, replac- 
ing it by an improvised new corps. 
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It is interesting to note from his telegrams to de Serres how 
completely de Freycinet had accepted Bourbaki’s intention of 
moving so as to raise the siege of Belfort before he ventured 
north against the enemy’s single and vital line of communi- 
cations. He proposes to send the 15th corps by rail through 
Besangon to a place called Clerval, beyond which the line to 
Belfort was broken, so that it can act with the 24th corps from 
Besancon in the direction of Belfort while the 18th and 2oth 
corps move towards Vesoul or possibly Lure, thus taking the 
besiegers of Belfort between two fires. This plan was slightly 
modified on the 1st January to the extent of giving the destin- 
ation of the 15th corps as Besancon because the railway autho- 
rities said Clerval was a wayside station quite unequipped to 
deal with train loads of animals and guns. 


On this date, the rst January, Bourbaki issued his orders for 
the advance next day of the 18th, 20th, 24th corps and the 
reserve brigade, from Auxonne, Dole, Besancon and Chemin 
respectively to the line Grandvelle, Echenoz. Montbozon (with 
the reserve at Rioz) which was to be reached on the 4th January ; 
Cremer’s division from Dijon was to be at Champlitte on the 3rd. 


No sooner had the marches begun on the 2nd January than 
M. de Serres began to show his failing, of commanding the army 
instead of Bourbaki. Alarmed for the safety of Dijon by news 
of the approach of Germans from the north west, de Serres tele- 
graphed to de Freycinet to send a brigade of the 15th corps at 
once to Dijon instead of to Besancon and he implied that this 
was Bourbaki’s wish. De Freycinet had no sooner made arrange- 
ments to do this than a despatch from Bourbaki showed that the 
latter considered the garrison of Dijon supplemented by Cremer, ° 
~ whom he had ordered back, was quite sufficient, and he had no 
desire to draw away any part of the 15th corps. De Serres’ high- 
handedness called forth a severe rebuke from de Freycinet but at 
the same time Bourbaki acquiesced in the brigade going to Dijon 
when he heard de Freycinet had ordered it! Meanwhile de 
Serres issued various instructions to Garibaldi (who was undoubt- 
edly very loth to move from Autun) with the result that 
Garibaldi tried to sieze railway stock intended for the move of 
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the r5th corps and then, on being called to order by de Freycinet 
with the added injunction to march to Dijon, flatly refused to 
move until trains could be provided. 

On the and Bourbaki had gone to Dole where he was joined 
on the 3rd by de Serres. In the evening of the 3rd Bourbaki sent 
a long telegram to de Freycinet in which he clearly showed the 
intention of seeking out the enemy at Vesoul and attacking him, 
yet on the morning of the 4th Bourbaki, while his corps were 
still on the march to the objectives given them on the rst, tele- 
graphs to them to stop on the line Gy-Rioz. This order did not 
arrive in time to prevent the 2oth corps in the centre from reach- 
ing nearly to Echenoz; the 18th corps on the left straggled from 
Fretigny back to Gy, while on the right the 24th corps was 
scattered between Avilley, Beaume, and Clerval. Bourbaki on 
the 4th was himself at Besancon and his despatch that evening to 
de Freycinet still seems to breathe an intention of attacking the 
enemy when met. Assuming his corps on the line Gy-Rioz and 
ignorant of their real positions he tells de Freycinet that on the 
morrow he intends to hold back his right and centre, and move 
forward his left. He inferred that Werder’s Baden division was at 
Vesoul while the 4th reserve division was at Villersexel; informa- 
tion which was certainly not sent from, or corroborated by any 
reconnaissances. He continued that he was anxiously awaiting 
the 15th corps and that he intended to send it to Blamont in order 
to threaten Montbeliard while he attacked the enemy in its posi- 
tions (which he apparently assumed to be in the direction of 
Villersexel),. 


How different were Bourbaki’s actions to his intentions! 
His orders on the 4th merely told his corps commanders to 
halt and tell him of the enemy’s movements. On the morning 
of the 5th they are told to passage next day to their right; 
the 24th corps about Rougemount, the 20th about Mont- 
bozon, the 18th about Pennesiéres. Up to the evening of the 
5th there had been no corroboration of the information that 
Werder was on the line Villersexel-Vesoul : Bourbaki passed the 
forenoon of the 5th at Besancon and then moved his headquarters 
to Voray. On arriving at Voray he was met by a staff officer 
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from the 20th corps who had been sent to find out the meaning of 
the cessation of the advance on Vesoul. 


It is from the interview which ensued that one can see the 
germ of a new idea; ‘tell General Clichant,’ said General 
Bourbaki, ‘not to advance or attack. Without attacking the 
enemy both Dijon and Gray have been evacuated, similarly Ves- 
oul, Lure, and Hericourt will be evacuated and the siege of 
Belfort raised.’ At 7 o’c that evening Bourbaki had heard enough 
to be able to tell de Freycinet that the enemy were retreating 
and concentrating on Vesoul; his despatch unfolded his new 
plan of moving towards Lure via Villersexel and so causing 
Vesoul to be evacuated. His orders to his troops however were 
to take up strong positions. While he ordered Cremer to re- 
main near Dijon, he summoned the 15th corps brigade to Gy. 
He again announced his intention of awaiting the arrival of the 
15th corps. Meanwhile M. de Serres, who had remained in 
Besancon, on the arrival of the leading trainload of the 15th corps 
ordered it and all following trains on to Clerval in ignorance of, 
or in spite of, the well known limitations of that station ;—it is 
only fair tosay that Bourbaki appears to have agreed to this 
course. It is not surprising to find that the 15th corps did not 
complete detrainment at Clerval till the 16th. There are few 
more tragic stories than that of the transfer by rail of the 15th 
corps from Vierzon to Clerval. Originally ordered to be com- 
plete in 36 hours when once begun, it took twelve days, and at 


the end hundreds of men and horses were pulled out frozen to 
death ! 


The 5th January is not only interesting as marking the aban- 
donment of Bourbaki’s idea of attacking the enemy, but because 
it was the day on which Von Werder began to realise he had 
Bourbaki’s army in front of him,—the army which both he and 
the great headquarters at Versailles believed still round Bourges. 
Nor was Moltke at all convinced even then, by Werders report, for 
he replied that Bourbaki was still at Bourges and only the 24th 
corps was near him. It was not till the morning of the 6th 
January that Moltke doubted. In the course of that day 
he ordered the 14th division, at Mezieres, to rejoin by rail their 
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corps (the VIIth) at Chatillon-sur-Seine, warned Zastrow, the 
corps commander, to be ready to move east, and ordered the 
IInd corps to send a division to Courtenay, 25 miles north- 
west of Auxerre. It was not till the 7th that Moltke decided 
on sending a new “army” of these 2 corps, the IInd and 
ViIth, under Manteuffel, to the assistance of Werder. It isan 
interesting example of the fog which the French people were 
able to create round the movements of their forces in their own 
country. The uncertainty with which the German commanders 
groped, and the anxiety which they endured, is admirably por- 
trayed by Sir Lonsdale Hale in his book “The People’s War” 
and must have been well nigh intolerable. In this case an army 
had been moved on the 19th December from Bourges and it was 
not till the 7th January that the great headquarters knew of it. 


Werder now found himself with 24 weak divisions face to 
face with 3 French corps. He at once gave orders for a 
concentration on Vesoul. At the same time Bourbaki was doing his 
best to get away from Werder by moving to the east. As events 
turned out both sides were drawn, against their intention, into 
the battle known as that of Villersexel on the gth January. The 
battle has hitherto figured as the result of a masterly stroke by 
Werder who dared to stay the French advance on Belfort by attack- 
ing them in flank and eventually getting to Belfort before them. 
It is true that Moltke sent instructions to Werder onthe 7th to 
check the movement by attacking, but the instructions did not 
reach Werder till the roth. That Werder did not mean to seek 
out Bourbaki and attack him is evident from his orders issued 
on the 8th at 9 a. m., which directed a movement on Lure under 
cover of the 4th reserve division which was to be pushed towards 
Villersexel. 


Meanwhile on the 8th, of Bourbaki’s corps the 18th had got 
as far as Montbozen on the right bank of the Oignon, the 2oth 
and 24th were at, and just east of, Rougemont, the 3rd division 
of the 15th corps being half way between Rougemont and 
Clerval. The orders for the next day were to take the 4th corps 
to the line Villersexel-Arcey, the 18th corps on the left remaining 
on the right bank of the Oignon, the 15th corps (such of it as 
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had detrained) being echeloned between Arcey and Clerval on 
the right flank. 


There is on record an appreciation of the situation by Bourbaki 
on the 8th. It appears from it that Bourbaki was satisfied that 
the enemy were round Vesoul; he argued that there were two 
courses open to him, to attack, in which case, he said, all would 
be lost if he suffered defeat, or to manoeuvre the enemy out of 
Vesoul. By taking up a position near Villersexel it would be 
necessary for Werder to attack him if the latter desired to make 
his way to Belfort. If Werder went elsewhere he would then move 
north. But he never meant to attack anybody-—he meant always 
take up a position at the critical movement and let the enemy 
attack him. After all, as the Freneh official account says, it was 
only the accepted French tactics of the day, the French had 

‘fought all their battles in the early part of the war on that prin- 
ciple—and lost! and for Bourbaki there appears to have been no 
lesson to be learnt. In this quite remarkable appreciation Bour- 
baki also lays stress on the difficulty of movement in such bad 
weather, the want of carrying power of his convoys, and the im- 
possibility of getting into close touch with a railway. Never was 
a railway line put to such a wrong purpose as was the line from 
Besancon to Clerval when de Serres sent the trainloads of the 
15th corps on from Besancon on the afternoon of the 5th January; 
whereas the corps might have been detrained at Besancon by 
midnight of the 8th,—oth, the corps had not finished detraining 
at Clerval till the 16th, up to which date whole sections between 
Besangon and Clerval were completely blocked for supply trains. 
If the 15th corps had been detrained as was originally intended 
at Besancon and the line to Clerval utilized for supply trains, 
Bourbaki’s columns could have replenished successfully from 
Beaume and Clerval from the 6th onward. 


As has been said Bourbaki’s orders for the 9th were for his 
corps to reach the line Villersexel-Arcey, his intention being to 
make Werder evacuate Vesoul by taking up a position on the 
direct route between that place and Belfort. Werder up to mid- 
night of 8th—oth still thought the French Army to be south of 
Vesoul and on the right bank of the Oignon. Between 1 a. m. 
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and 3 a.m. on the 9th reports came in of the presence of French 
troops at, and to the S. E. of, Villersexel. Werder at once realized 
there was no time to lose if he wished to interpose between 
Belfort and Bourbaki. His orders at 4 a.m. directed the Baden 
division on Athesans via Vy-les-Lure, leaving a detachment at 
Vesoul ; Goltz’s brigade on Noroy-le-Bourg with his cavalry on 
Moulins and Vallerois-le-Bois; Schmeling’s reserve division was 
to push towards Villersexel, keeping, however, its main body 
at Aillevans. 

That Werder’s intention was to get to Belfort as quickly as 
possible via Lure and not to attack Bourbaki is still further 
proved by a telegram which Werder sent to Treskow besieging 
Belfort, in which he said “I presume you will be attacked today— 
keep me informed telegraphically through Lure ”’ 

In spite of the evident intention on both aes not to fight, a 
battle took place. Werder’s flank guard butted against a French 
advanced guard at Villersexel. The sound of guns was too much 
for the Germans, with the result that Werder turned his columns 
south. The outcome of the fighting which continued throughout 
the night of the gth, was that Villersexel remained in the hands 
of the French. The morning of the roth found Werder’s troops 
massed between Aillevans and 2 miles north of Villersexel on both 
banks of the Oignon, while Bourbaki’s corps extended from 
Villersexel to 2 miles east of Vellechevreux, so that Werder 
must presumably be cut off from Treskow. Bourbaki had only to 
use his 15th corps to safeguard his right flank from annoyance 
from Treskow and with his remaining 3 corps push Werder into 
the Vosges, while at the same time Cremer with his division 
harried the German retreating columns from the direction of 
Gray. However little some may blame Bourbaki for failing to 
grasp the true objective of his army, nothing can mitigate the 
crime of inactivity which he displayed after Villersexel. The 
reason is evident enough from his despatches to M de Freycinet 
and was due tothe combination of an inordinate fear of an 
attack on his right flank, the bogie of difficulty of supply, and a 
continued want of confidence in his army. 

Perhaps Bourbaki’s Greek extraction did not make him 
aufficiently a Frenchman to realize what could be got out of ar 
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army of Frenchmen filled with patriotism and flushed with tacti- 
cal success. The army, though it had not all taken part, knew 
the day had ended with the defeat of the dreaded Prussians and 
Bavarians. As a matter of fact only x division in each of the 
18th and 2oth corps had suffered much loss, the totals in dead 
wounded and missing in the 2 corps being 49 officers and 1,321 
men. ‘There is evidence of the 18th and 2oth corps being in high 
spirits and full of confidence. All the trials of marching and 
bivouacking in execrable weather would have been instantly 
forgotten in an immediate advance; in two marches they would 
have been astride the railway from Vesoul and their columns could 
have replenished from the train loads of supplies which the 
French intendence always kept standing at junctions to be made 
use of in just such an opportunity. 

Much had been made of the difficulty of supply; it is true 
the columns were all improvised and consisted of country carts, 
their horses and drivers; with difficulty the remnants of the 
regular “ Trains” and their depots provided supervising personnel. 
The faults inherent in such organization; straggling; desertion; 
want of discipline ; want of experience ; showed themselves in a 
marked degree, especially in an environment of hardships such as 
the rearward services shared with the fighting troops in the in- 
tensely cold and bad weather. There was no shortage of supplies 
in rear of the army but the effect of improvised columns combined 
with bad staff work was that the troops often failed to get what 
they wanted in time. 

Bourbaki’s fear for his right was due to the exaggerated 
reports which came in on the evening of the gth pointing to the 
presence of large numbers of Germans in Arcey. The information 
came from the maire of Onans and absolutely no attempt was 
made by anyone to ascertain its truth, in fact a brigade of the 
15th corps which had been directed to Onans hurriedly retreated 
to Genay on merely hearing the alarming news. At a little after 
midnight Bourbaki wired to M de Freycinet that he was pre- 
paring to repel another attack—an idea echoed by M de Serrres. 
Orders were issued to move the strength of the army to his right 
flank, the 18th corps being drawn to the left bank of the Oignon, 
The certain evidence of the retreat of the Germans from before 
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Villersexel had no effect on Bourbaki whose thoughts were 
entirely on taking up a new position to repel an attack. 
A predilection for taking up positions—the antithesis of the desire 
to manoeuvre and attack—was the leading feature in the higher 
leading of the French army. The French leaders thought that 
with a quick firing rifle like the chassepdt, the defensive was 
the high road to success—to wait till the enemy had exhausted 
himself or been mown down by rapid fire, and then to turn on 
him. It isa method which is apt to get too much credit given 
it in peace; one is apt to forget that the side attacked, in war, 
would get just as exhausted as the side which attacks. The 
longer the offensive is deferred, the more exhausted will the 
defender be, and, in war, the more will his nerves be strained. 
In war, nerves bulk very large, in peace they are never considered. 
A defensive attitude inculcated in peace degenerates, when 
applied in war, from a temporary to a purely passive defence. 


In the course of the roth January Bourbaki had clear evidence 
of Werder’s retreat via Beverne, with which news in his posses- 
sion Bourbaki must have known that not only was Werder no 
longer in a position even to assist in an attack on him, but that 
all chance of separating Werder from Belfort was gone. Bourbaki 
had failed finally to achieve the object of the last few days 
manoeuvres, which may be said to have been to get between 
Werder and Belfort. The only justification which Bourbaki 
could not find for his move on Arcey was that its occupation 
safeguarded his communications with Clerval. It was in those 
terms that he reported to de Freycinet on the 11th. It was not 
till the 13th that any attack was made evenon Arcey:— never 
were 48 hours so wasted by doing nothing. 


It was during the roth that Werder get numerous indications of 
the storm gathering in the direction of Auxerre; troops were 
reported as having been withdrawn from the siege of Paris and 
sent south east; Prince Frederick Charles was moving east- 
wards ; troops were appearing between Chablis and Chaumount. 


It was on the evening of the roth that Manteuffel arrived at 
Versailles to receive his instructions from Moltke on appoint- 
ment to command the new Army of the South. On the evening 
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of the 12th he reached Chatillon and on the 13th issued his 
orders for the advance of the army, which on that day was dis- 
posed with the r4th division just completing its detrainment at 
Montigny, the 13th division at Chatillon, and the IInd corps 
on the line Rivieres—Noyers. By the 17th the VIIth corps divi- 
sions were at Langeau and Prauthoy and the IInd corps at Is 
sur-Tille. On this date Bourbaki, having failed on the 15th and 
16th to force the line of the Lisaine in spite of his superior numbers 
and hearing of the approach of German columns to Gray, felt re- 
treat was necessary, but decided to consult some of his subordin- 
ates. Some were for and some against, finally, turning to one of 
the younger of those who advocated a further attack he said “I 
” and rode 
away to issue orders for the retreat to begin next day. Man- 
teuffel’s two corps, moving by the routes Champhttle-Gy- 
Dampierre-Levier, and  Fontaine-Gray-Déle-Salins-Nozeroy, 
headed off Bourbaki from retreating down the Doubs. On the 26th 
Bourbaki felt he could no longer cope with his difficulties and 
tried to commit suicide. By the 31st Manteuffel had hemmed 
the French army into Pontarlier and was ready to attack the 
next day with the IInd and VIIth corps on the roads from Nozeroy 
and Levier, and Werders divisions on those from Ornans and 
Morteau. : 

On the 1st February a mob, unrecognizable as soldiers, began 
to cross the Swiss frontier and the campaign was over. In a 
month an army of 150,000 men had melted away ;—there had 
been 14,000 casualties, 15,000 had been left during the retreat 
practically as stragglers in Besancon, 15,000 had fallen prisoners 
into German hands, 90,000 were interned in Switzerland and 
16,000 stragglers escaped back into France. 


am 20 years too old—generals should be of your age, 


Other such French territorial armies had melted away 
before the vigorous offensive of the German armies; in the west 
at Le Mans onthe rath January; in the north at St Quentin on 
the roth January; and finally on the 28th January Paris had 
capitulated. France was conquered. 


Books chsefly consulted: —The French official accounts, 
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of the 12th he reached Chatillon and on the 13th issued his 
orders for the advance of the army, which on that day was dis- 
posed with the 14th division just completing its detrainment at 
Montigny, the 13th division at Chatillon, and the IInd corps 
on the line Rivieres—Noyers. By the 17th the VIIth corps divi- 
sions were at Langeau and Prauthoy and the IInd corps at Is- 
sur-Tille. On this date Bourbaki, having failed on the 15th and 
16th to force the line of the Lisaine in spite of his superior numbers 
and hearing of the approach of German columns to Gray, felt re- 
treat was necessary, but decided to consult some of his subordin- 
ates. Some were for and some against, finally, turning to one of 
the younger of those who advocated a further attack he said “I 
am 20 years too old—generals should be of your age,” and rode 
away to issue orders for the retreat to begin next day. Man- 
teuffel’s two corps, moving by the routes Champlittle-Gy- 
Dampierre-Levier, and Fontaine-Gray-Ddéle-Salins-Nozeroy, 
headed off Bourbaki from retreating down the Doubs. On the 26th 
Bourbaki felt he could no longer cope with his difficulties and 
tricd to commit suicide. By the 31st Manteuffel had hemmed 
the French army into Pontarlier and was ready to attack the 
next day with the IInd and VIIth corps on the roads from Nozeroy 
and Levier, and Werders divisions on those from Ornans and 
Morteau. 

On the 1st February a mob, unrecognizable as soldiers, began 
to cross the Swiss frontier and the campaign was over. In a 
month an army of 150,000 men had melted away ;—there had 
been 14,000 casualties, 15,000 had been left during the retreat 
practically as stragglers in Besancon, 15,000 had fallen prisoners 
into German hands, go,ooo were interned in Switzerland and 
16,000 stragglers escaped back into France. 

Other such French territorial armies had melted away 
before the vigorous offensive of the German armies; in the west 
at Le Mans onthe 12th January; in the north at St Quentin on 
the 19th January; and finally on the 28th January Paris had 
capitulated. France was conquered. 


Books chiefly consulted; —The French official accounts, 
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Notes on the Development and Use of Fortification 
in the Field. 


By LiguTENANT-CoLoNEL P. G. TWINING, M.V.O., R.E. 


Field fortification, particularly in regard to its application 
as an aid to the offensive, has of recent years received a 
‘good deal of attention at the hands of writers on military subjects. 
The latest edition of our Field Service Regulations contains 
chapters which deal even withthe attack of fortresses, their in- 
vestment and their defence, as well as with siege operations, 
while some knowledge regarding the details of entrenchments and 
their use in the field has long been required of all arms alike. 
The notes which follow may therefore be of general interest. On 
the frontiers of this country we have dealt, in the past, prin- 
cipally with the sangar and the stockade, but our’ task will not 
always lie wholly upon the Indian frontier—it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that the army in India may, at some time, 
be called upon to attack something more modern than a sangered 
ridge and to deal with the laying out and execution of field 
defences other than perimeter camps and picquet posts. An 
atttempt is therefore made here, in the first instance, to trace the 
growth of present ideas regarding the use and arrangement of 
field defences and, in the second place, to outline very briefly how 
those ideas may best be applied in practice. The subject is one 
which it is only possible to touch upon very lightly within the 
limits of a single paper, what is attempted therefore is only a 
very sketchy reference to past history followed by an enumeration 
of certain general principles. No claim is laid to originality, 
the notes that follow are, generally, rather of the nature of a com- 
pilation—as such, it is hoped that they may have some value. 
There is one point to note specially in connection with the prin- 
ciples hereinafter enumerated ; they are of all round application—for 
‘“‘ rapid ”’ fortification in the field and more deliberate fortification 
executed in times of peace are governed by the same general laws— 
Now as regards the history of fortification generally. 
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In very early days, in fact up to the introduction of 
gunpowder and artillery, fortification was wholly defensive. 
Protection was sought for behind lofty walls, with towers at 
intervals, which provided quarters for the garrison and served to 
some extent the purpose of flanking the intermediate curtains. 
The walls were notched along the top and in places, wooden 
galleries were thrown out, these were loopholed on their sides and 
through the floors; later, these galleries became masonry 
“machicouli” galleries. These defences were against missile 
throwing appliances, battering rams, arrows and spears. The 
whole area to be defended was enclosed. The objects sought 
after were (a) Protection for the garrison (b) To oppose a 
strong physical obstacle tothe enemy. The defence relied mainly 
upon the physical obstacle and was entirely “ passive.” 

Early in the 14th century gunpowder was first employed in 
warfare and weapons throwing missiles by the explosion of gun- 
powder began to be employed in war. No radical change in ideas 
as to fortification took place, however, until early in the 15th 
century. The changes then made were first of all some provision 
for the use of guns from behind walls with a strengthening 
of the walls themselves to enable them to withstand the effect of 
guns from without the enceinte. This provision took the form 
of opening out the embrasures in the lower part of the wall and 
of throwing out projections along its base to receive the guns of 
the period while, inside and against the wall, banks of earth were 

‘thrown up. The projections along the base were, from the first, 
called “bastions” and, in addition to affording places from 
which guns could fire, they also gave a means of flanking 
adjacent curtains. 

Here can be traced the first real endeavour towards giving 
fuller effect to the fire of the defence from behind the wall— 
one step forward. 

The next change was brought about on account of the great 
damage done to the lofty walls of the enceinte by the fire of the 
attack. It came to be realised that the wall must, as far as 
possible, be concealed and it was accordingly dropped into the 
ground with that idea in view—the first move towards conceal- 
ment of the defensive enceinte—another step forward. 
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The next advance was a ditch in front of the wall in order to 
preserve the physical obstacle, which was still considered of 
great importance. This ditch also served the additional purpose 
of making it difficult for the enemy to mine, a very old form of 
attack. Next, on the outer edge of the ditch, a defensive parapet 
was established—another step, the first, towards defence of 
the enceinte from outside the enclosing wall. After a time it 
became the custom to establish advanced works beyond the ex- 
terior edge of the ditch or “counterscarp” with the idea, first of 
all, of giving protection to roads to and from the fortress. Such 
works were called ‘“‘demi-lunes” or “ravelins”. These were 
used to some extent also as supporting points or “ points d’ appui” 
for offensive action on the part of the garrison, as also for rally- 
ing points upon which the defenders could fall back. This con- 
stituted a very great advance as it transferred the defence, to 
some extent, from within the main enceinte to points outside and 
at some distance from it—the first dim recognition as to the 
possibilities of an offensive in fortress design. ‘The enceinte itself 
remained continuous. 

Thus it is possible to trace the following steps in advance. 

1st. Provision for the use of the defenders weapons. 

2nd. Provision of flanking fire. 

3rd. Concealment of the enceinte. 

4th. The beginnings of defence from outside the enceinte 
itself. 

5th Defence transferred to a greater extent outside, and at 
some distance from, the main enceinte and the first 
recognition accorded to an offensive in fortification 
design. 

Now, without following out all of the changes that took 
place as time went on, it is sufficient to say that for many years 
the offensive idea in connection with fortification made very slow 
progress. Defensive lines around a fortified place were, it is 
true, gradually pushed out farther, but for many years continuous 
rings or lines of defence held the field. It was the Crimean war 
which first taught the value of defensive lines with strong 
points and intervals. Following that came the Commission on 
National Defence which sat in 1859 in England. The principles 
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laid down by this Commission were, generally, that in connection 
with the defence of any locality there should be strong points 
designed so as to give effect to the weapons of the defence, 
complete clearance of the field of fire, intervals between the strong 
points defended both from the “ points d’ appui” and from tren- 
ches in rear of the interval, easy and good lateral and radial 
communications and a reserve. This approximates somewhat 
to present day ideas except that the strong points just men- 
tioned were then of the nature of permanent forts. 


After some years came the Franco-German war which really 
inaugurated the present period of fortification. During this 
struggle there was a very large amount of fortress warfare almost 
entirely against places fortified under old systems, close, cramped, 
and confined, with little chance of, or room for, offensive action. 
Paris and Metz really succumbed to the blockade—Strassbourg 
made a good defence but the most notable siege during the war, 
as an instance of the offensive spirit in fortification, was that of 
Belfort. The Commandant of that fortress was a man of much 
energy and capacity, the garrison was adequate and of good 
quality and, after the outbreak of war, some months were 
available for preparation. The old enceinte of Belfort had been 
built by Vauban, and Rocherau, the Commandant—realized that 
as it stood it could easily be smothered by a close converging 
bombardment so, in order to prevent this as well as to give him- 
self freedom for manceuvre, he pushed out his main defensive lines 
well clear of the enceinte. Two strong earthworks were 
constructed on the edge of Les Perches and one west of the town 
near the existing fort of Bellevue—outlying villages and farms 
such as Pereuse and Danjoution etc, were prepared for defence— 
positions for the use of indirect artillery fire were prepared and, 
during the course of the siege, sorties and offensive movements 
were carried out; in many cases counter approaches were also 
undertaken against those of the attack—in fact the whole spirit of 
Rocherau’s defence was offence, the result being that the besiegers 
never got in and Belfort still remains in French territory. The 
spirit of the garrison and the actual arrangement of the defences 
were both admirable—power expended on actual defence was 
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economised and power available for offence was thereby increased—~ 
the design of the field defences was extremely good while, as 
regards their arrangement, there was nothing to hamper, but a 
good deal to assist, offensive action on the part of the garrison. 
This appoximates closely to what is laid down regarding the 
defence in our own field service regulations of the present day. 

It may be as well to note the point here that, according to 
the ideas of to-day, peace preparations would no longer include 
an interior enceinte for the two main reasons that, on account of 
the distance to which the outer belt would be pushed, an interior 
enceinte would be of little use and also the reduction of that belt 
would practically mean complete defeat. At Port Arthur a 
continuous inner line was included in the Russian scheme—money, 
time, labour and material were expended upon this which might 
with more advantage have been devoted to the outer belt and 
in the end, the fortress itself fell with the outer defences. There - 
is no time to go into the detail of these defences—they held out 
fora long time after the close investment and had they received 
more attention, could probably have held out very much longer. 

There are many lessons to be learnt from Port Arthur both 
for attack and defence but perhaps the most important lessons 
are for the attack. One-lesson in particular is of great importance, 
namely, that old siege methods by mine and burrow and sap which 
were held to have become obsolete were found to be necessary 
Not only were they used but they had to be used and it is acknow- 
ledged now that an attacking force will, in the future, require 
to use them, possibly even against earthworks. The old prin- 
ciples of this method of warfare remain the same, what differences 
there are will be in the distances at which these principles 
must be applied and in some of the details of their application. 
Hence the chapters in our Field Service Regulations bearing 
upon siege warfare. 

So much for history—What can be learned by looking at it 
may, generally, be said to be (i) that the centre of gravity of the 
defence has now moved forward from the old enceinte to the 
front trench line; this is due principally to the improvements in 
weapons which require, for the full development of fire effect, 
the wide extent of trenches rather than the limited faces of works 
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(ii) the fighters between the trenches must now realize that 
very much depends on them while (111); the commander of the 
whole must realize that a very great part of the value of entrench- 
ments lies in the assistance which they should render to counter- 
attack. 

The centre of gravity of the defence has shifted forward to 
the front trench line--it will be well therefore to examine the 
principles which should govern the selection, preparation and 
occupation of that line. The term “zone of resistance” or 
“entrenched zone” will be used in referring to it hereafter, that 
being a general term with which can more easily be associated 
the idea of counter attack than with the expression “ defensive 
position.” Only a very cursory examination will be possible 
here, and in order to clear the ground, the following general 
statements, which in this connection are practically axiomatic, 
may be noted. 

1. Principles do not vary—The same general principles as 
apply to a zone of resistance when time for preparation is not 
limited and numbers are large, can be applied to a case where 
numbers are small and time for preparation short. 

2. The first condition regarding the selection and occupation 
of anentrenched zone is that the enemy is not able to ignore or 
manoeuvre round it, but forced to attack. 

3. Tactics are, in part, only methods employed to get the 
best shooting effect out of any given force—similarly, the princi- 
pal function of field engineering, properly applied, 1s to ensure the 
most effective shooting from the smallest possible team. 

4. An important consideration regulating the use of field 
engineering generally, in any zone of resistance, should be how 
much damage is it possible, by its use, to inflict upon an enemy 
and not how can any force or body of men be, by its use, best 
protected. 

5. The defensive share of the fighting in any entrenched zone 
1. e., the actual defended front, is now allotted to relatively small 
numbers F.S. R. 108 (2). If these numbers are considered as 
being “* placed in charge of” rather than “ posted for the defence 
of’. certain parts of the zone, we get the idea of “ local” as well 
as of “ general ”’ reserves, 
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6. The business of the “defensive” portions of the force 
should be as much to encourage as to resist attack, t.e. activity 
not passivity. 

7. The depth and arrangement of the zone of resistance 
depends first upon the ground, but both depth and arrangement 
should be such as to compel the enemy to develop a frontage 
broken and irregular, difficult to support by artillery fire, deficient 
in lateral cohesion, and so presenting local flanks open to local 
counter attack—This distortion of the attack provides the neces- 
sary encouragement for activity on the part of the defensive 
portion of the opposing force and is most important. It. also 
does away with the literal idea of “a line of defence.” It is 
comparable in some degree to the practice of encouraging flies 
to walk to their destruction singly over treacled paper rather 
than that of blocking their advance by a wire screen. 

8. Finally—fortification, in all its branches, is no longer 
an abstruse geometrical science but rather is it a matter of 
common sense, regulated by certain accepted and essential prin- 
ciples of the art of war. Of the latter the most important to 
remember is that ‘counter attack is the best means of defence.” 
To make counter attack possible under unfavourable conditions 
to anenemy should be the great aim in the use of fortification 
in the field. 

These statements embody most of what is of first importance 
in the principles laid down in F. S. R. I.107-8. 


Before going on to speak further regarding the zone of 
resistance there is a word to say about false fronts to that zone, 
thrown forward with the idea of mystifying an enemy and so 
bringing about his premature deployment. Such fronts have been, 
and are at present, strongly advocated, particularly by both the 
German and French schools of military thought. They have their 
advantages certainly but they have the great disadvantage of all 
advanced work, 1. e., the possibility of their holding the enemy 
too long, unless retirement from them is very skilfully timed and 
carried out. False flanks have however much less of this dis- 
advantage. These cause a wider and a more premature disper- 
sion of the enemy than either a false or the real front of the zone 
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would do, they also increase the length of his circuit necessary fora 
turning movement while withdrawal of the troops manning them, 
if skilfully carried out, allows the latter to play the part of 
echelon supports, resisting envelopment of the main zone about 
which they pivot and tending, so to speak, towards drawing the 
fly on to the paper prepared for his destruction. 

Now as to the selection of the zone of resistance—this is 
dealt with, generally, in F. S. Regulations Part I 108 (2) (3) et 
seq. and particularly, in the Manual of Field Engineering Chap- 
ter VII; there is little to be said here which is not already covered 
by what is included in both these books. Attention can however 
be directed to one or two of the more important points included in 
Chapters on “ The Defence,” F. S. R. Part I. 107-108, which are 
generally applicable whatever may be the nature of the resistance 
contemplated. These points are as follows :— 

(1) The whole force, at the beginning particularly, must be 
kept well in hand. 

(ii) Preliminary measures are to be based upon a_ very 
thorough reconnaissance of the selected zone. 

(111) The extent of the zone must depend largely upon time 
available for preparation which, in turn is governed 
by strategetical considerations. 

(iv) Influence of ground upon effect of fire is the first con- 
sideration governing selection, 

Many other conditions also govern selection of the zone but 
it is obvious that in no case can all be fulfilled. Compromise is 
essential and the skill with which compromise is made will always 
be a measure of the resultant effect. Such skill depends primar- 
ily upon: 

(2) A natural, or acquired, good eye for country. 

(b) Experience. 

(c) Study of ground, as it affects fire, during the course of 
all operations undertaken in connection with regimental 
and other training and manceuvres, 

(¢@) Study of military history which affords many examples 
of disaster as well as of success in defensive operations. 

(¢) The exercise, in all cases, of ordinary commer sense, 
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In speaking of the arrangement of defences within the limits 
of aselected zone (see also F.S.R. Part I. 108 (5) et seq) the follow- 
ing applies more particularly to deliberate preparation when con- 
siderable time is available and a large force is concerned. There 
is, however, no very essential difference in principle between such 
preparation and the arrangement of the defences when time is 
limited and the force is small. Within the limits of a selected 
zone there will always be certain areas or localities, small or 
large, which contain, or may become, points of tactical advantage 
to the enemy and which are therefore important to the defender. 
These are the “points d’ appui” or “pivots” of the zone— 
footholds for the defensive portion of the force which is for the 
time being awaiting attack, pivots of manceuvre for reserves of 
that force. It is well to note here that the terms “ pivot’? and 
“post”? should never be confused—the former has a definite mean- 
ing asa strong point in a defensive zone, the latter is a very 
general term of many applications—The adoption of localities, 
such as are mentioned above, to the purpose of the commander 
is of great importance—they may be either commanding points 
Orareas,and in the latter case, may include a village or wood. 
Their defence must be undertaken as a whole, and in arranging 
for this, the principle of producing destruction to an enemy at- 
tacking them must be borne in mind. 


A redoubt of sealed pattern planted upon the most com- 
Manding point, or upon some other site within the pivot area, 
Cannot be deemed an adequate treatment of the locality. What 
is required is the creation, over these areas, of “ defensive groups” 
of field defences presenting a broken and irregular front—such 
froups have been fitly called “strongholds of dispersed elements”, 
The arrangement and design of the elements composing each 
Sroup are determined principally by the form and contour of the 
§tound. The foregrounds of each group would be cleared and 
treated with obstacles and all round communication should be 
established by communication trenches—groups such as these may 
Comprise rifle pits, trenches, emplacements for machine guns 
and even, in certain cases, for field guns, with possibly some- 
thing of the nature of a field redoubt as a kernel, The diagrams, 
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plates 16 to 18 Manual of Field Engineering, give examples of 
what is meant. 

The whole of the dispersed elements of one such stronghold, 
taken together, will in fact correspond somewhat to the idea of 
& miniature fortress, each element of the group having men 
specially told off for its defence. Here, as throughout the whole 
zone, the ideal is that the position of each rifle, machine gun and 
field artillery emplacement also, if the latter be provided, 
should be carefully selected so as to ensure the maximum of 
effective fire. Needless to say, such strongholds will in very many 
cases grow from small beginnings. The garrison of the stronghold 
should either be a complete unit or an easily handled portion of 
one. The intervals between the pivots will be regulated princi- 
pally by the configuration of the ground—should the ground be 
open it would appear desirable that the whole of the space in- 
tervening between any two adjoining pivots should be under the 
close rifle fire of one or other, which would give 1200 to 1400 
yards as the maximum interval in sucha case. Either pivot would 
then be able to sweep the front of the other with effective fire. No 
absolutely fixed distance can however be laid down. 


Supports for the replacement of casualties in the firing line 
of an entire stronghold would be disposed in_ sheltered 
localities in rear, either artificial or created, the connection being 
by deep zig zagged communication trenches, It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of good communications not only 
within any defensive group in a zone but throughout the whole 
of the zone; these are the arteries of a modern offensive defensive 
battle by which reinforcements are introduced, troops retired, 
stores brought up and the wounded removed. In the absence of 
good communication the morale of the troops is liable to be 
affected and they cannot be trusted to do their best. 


Mention has been made of a field redoubt as the kernel of 
a group. It is most important to remember that this need not 
necessarily be of any particular design shewn in the Manual of 
Military Engineering. It is the ground which must principally 
influence the design of the redoubt. What is meant, generally, 
by the term field redoubt, is a good fire position for a certain 
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number of rifles with a created obstacle in front, provided with 
certain conveniences in rear of the firing line for the use of the 
firers. The front of such a redoubt will be broken rather than 
straight and there will be no markedly angular junctions of front 
and flanks, while the gorge may be either open, closed, or partially 
closed. The firing trenches will be recessed and provided with 
head cover and loopholes, either single or continuous or both. 
These trenches will be stepped down in rear of the firers to a 
depth sufficient to allow of men moving along them laterally 
under cover; they should also be such a width as to allow of 
the passage along them of a blanket stretcher and should have 
no sharp turns, they must also be drained and provided with soak 
pits where necessary. 


Expense recesses must be provided for ammunition along 
their length, and also lookout places for fire commanders and 
emplacements for machine guns, the latter should ‘allow for 
a lateral sweep of up to 120 degrees. Radiating back from the fire 
trench would be covered passages leading to splinter or shell proof 
kitchens, hospital, and resting places for men off duty. In front 
would be a ditch, sloped and wide, while in and also beyond this 
ditch would be obstacles of wire, etc. with trips, flares and 
alarms, cunningly arranged. From the loopholes there must be 
a clear and uninterrupted field of view and fire, and the com- 
mand of the whole place should be so low as to render it incon- 
spicuous and difficult to locate. The trace will be irregular 
depending upon the ground and parts of the perimeter, from 
which a good view is not obtainable, must be connected with 
other parts by a simple communication trench. | 


So much for the “ points d’appui” and the redoubt. Now for 
-the treatment of intervals between them. 7 


Here again there 1s only space for a very general statement. 

What is required may be said to be, generally, a chain of 
selected firing points well echeloned back, in a concave festoon 
in plan, entrenched and concealed, only lightly picketed with 
troops but ready to receive fresh troops should these become neces- 
sary to counter a serious attempt at punching a hole through 
the interval. In reality the firing points in the intervals provide 
@ screen in front of the lateral communications of the zone 
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and of the batteries posted in support of its main defensive 
groups, and they afford a meansas well, of controlling ground dead 
to the fire from these groups—most important points to remember 
in connection with their siting—The use of obstacles in connection 
with the firing points of the interval screen gives an opportunity 
for the exercise of much ingenuity. There isno absolutely fixed 
rule regulating the siting of these but it iswell to remember the 
conditions which an obstacle should fulfil both as regards its posi= 
tion and its nature. Artillery will usually be placed between the 
main defensive groups of the zone and behind its interval firing 
points. So placed, the guns can carry out their own role while 
inaccurate fire directed on the trenches will not do them much 
damage. For the guns many alternative emplacements will be 
provided. 

Such, in general, is the present day idea of a “ zone of re- 
sistance”. There are many points, both as regards its general 
arrangement, and regarding details, upon which it has been 
impossible to touch. One point is of very great importance 
viz :—the choice between the forward or retired position for 
trenches, etc. on sloping ground and in hilly country. Dis- 
cussion regarding this would require a separate paper—soil, 
vulnerability, concealment, effect of hostile shells, communica- 
tions, whether the trenches are to be deep or shallow, and a host 
of other minor matters, all require consideration in this connec- 
tion and these matters cannot be even touched upon here. 
One other point—a detail but a most important one,—is the 
question as to loopholes—shall they be single or continuous and 
what is the ideal form of construction for either—regarding 
this much might also be said—and practical experience is here 
of the very greatest value. Every officer should certainly know 
how to make the best loophole in the shortest time out of 
materials on the ground. Section of trenches, nature and extent 
of head, splinter, or shell proof cover, siting of obstacles, field gun 
emplacements, cover for reserves, and a host of other details 
must all be passed over here but, in connection with all such 
points, what is necessary is to get hold of principles, and to 
exercise common sense—the result will not then be far out—it 
is most important also to remember that in the preparation, 
arrangement and occupation of any zone of resistance, principles 
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remain fixed, details vary with the varying conditions of ground, 
numbers, etc. 

Last, as regards the distribution of a force awaiting an 
enemy’s attack with a view to creating a favourable opportunity 
for offensive action—there is generally some confusion of thought 
regarding this ; Field Service Regulations do not go into details 
regarding it but lay down certain general principles, the more 
important of which are the following, 

(i) Regarding the ground. 

(2) As we have already seen, no position is actually 
occupied along its entire length, the front is broken up 
into a series of strong points with intervals between. 
F.S.R. Part I. 108 (g)--It is however never safe to leave 
any ground entirely unprotected. F.S. R. Part I. 108 (7), 
last sub para.. 

(}) The defence of special tactical points should be entrust- 
ed to complete units ¢. g. companies etc. F. S. R. Part I 
108 (7). 

(c) Although the extent of ground actually held when the 
direction of the enemy’s advance is definitely known, is 
limited by numbers available, the extent of ground 

. reconnoitred and prepared for occupation may be 

much larger and shouldadmit of alternative distribu- 
tion of force to meet the various courses of action open 
to the enemy F. S. R. Part I. 108 (2). 

(si) Regarding frontage and distribution. 

(«) The frontage occupied must never be so great as to 
reduce the force kept in hand, for ultimate assumption 
of the offensive, much below one half the total available 
force; this divides the troops into two main portions, 
one half for the defence of the position, the other half 

. (general. reserve) for the decisive counter attack 

F.S. R. Part I. 108 (2) (5) 
_ (b) When the utmost development of rifle fire | is required, 

- not.more than one man per yard can usefully be em- 

ployed in one line; ground naturally favourable to the 

_ defence, or made so artificially, will however require a 


~ less dense. line, F. S, R. Part I. 103 (3) (8). 
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(c) Local reserves must be provided for the defence of 
intervals (local counter attack) strength about equal 
to that of the firing line with its supports. F.S. R. 
Part I, 108 (6) (8) (9). 


(d) Supports, to replace casualties in the firing line, should 
be from i to $ the strength of that line F.S,R. 


Part I. 108 (8). 
As an academic illustration of the above, take the following; 
(the numbers used are round numbers) A brigade, strength 
3000 rifles, acting alone, is awaiting attack with a view to creat- 
ing a favourable opportunity for offensive action. The distribu- 
tion would be, normally :— 
(a) In general reserve 1500 rifles. 
(5) Local reserves, firing line and supports—r1500 rifles, 
The front occupied would be broken into strong points with 
intervals, and for purposes of occupation, would be divided into 
sections, the extent of each section depending upon the power of 
control of one commander and varying according to the ground. 
Each section would be assigned to a distinct unit and would 
have its firing linc, with supports, to replace casualties in that 
line, and its local reserves F. S. R. Part I. 108 (6). 
In this case, the front may conveniently be divided into two 
sections #. e. one per battalion—each battalion might then have 


In local reserve ..» 4 Coys (376 rifles) 
In firing line, with supports ... 4 Coys ditto. 


A commander would be appointed for the firing line, the 
O. C, battalion remaining, personally, with the local reserve. 
Taking the proportion of supports to firing line as } to 1, 
(1.e, the maximum proportion given in F,S. R. Part I. 108 (8)) this 
works out to 250 rifles per battalion asa firing line, with a support 
of 125 rifles to replace firing line casualties and 375 rifles in 
local reserve. 
The whole brigade would therefore have, for the firing line, 
500 rifles—in support to firing line, 250 rifles—in local reserve 
750 rifles, 
_ At one man per yard, this would mean a total defensive 
front for the brigade of 1250 yards (the supports are not included 
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in the one man per yard calculation as they are intended simply 
to replace firing line casualties). 

But, and it is most important to note this point—in the 
above case it 1s assumed that the fullest development of fire is 
required along a whole front or, in other words, that the whole of 
the ground to be occupied is such as to require one man per yard 
—such however would seldom be the case—certain parts of every 
position selected will be either naturally easier to defend than 
other parts, or can be made so artificially. The actual frontage 
which the brigade, acting under the conditions assumed, can take 
up and defend will be governed principally by two factors—the 
nature of the ground and the time available for preparation—a 
front of 1250 yards for the brigade is not therefore a fixed limit, 
the extent of front will not be less than that but may, and in 
most cases will, probably be greater. The above calculation is 
only a guide. Including the general reserve, the total of men 
per yard works out, in this case, to 24. 

In the case of a brigade, as part of a division, the number 
of rifles available for firing line, supports and local reserves will 
be greater than the above as, in that case, nothing need be de- 
ducted from the strength of the brigade for a general reserve. 

Regarding preparation of the front taken up—where plenty 
of time is available, the position of strong points would be 
indicated throughout the whole length to commanders of sections 
of the defence. Time will not however always be available for 
this. In such a case the commanders of sections must consult as to 
how they are going to hold the front allotted. This is very 
necessary. As regards the distance apart of the supporting points, 
it has already been noted that this will depend very largely upon 
the ground, where the country is very open two pivots may be as 
much as 1200 yards apart. That would probably be the maximum 
distance in any case. It would just allow of the ground between 
being under close rifle fire from either one of the two. The extent 
of frontage which can be allotted to various units in the defence, 
as well as in the attack, depends also to a considerable degree, in 
any locality, upon the character and extent of the communications 
in that theatre as a whole. This is a matter which cannot 
however be touched upon in what has just been written. 
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_ ‘There remains now a word to say concerning the work of the 
field engineer—What is his duty, and how can he best apply his 
skill—The following paragraph taken from a recent article in the 
R. E. Journal is quoted in this connection. ‘“ Although a good 
‘defence relies more upon the man behind the gun than anything 
‘else and although material aid from the engineer is not the 
‘side of defence upon which it is wise to lay most stress, 
‘it still remains the duty of the Engineer to apply his skill 
“in seeking the best possible requirements of strength and 
“it is for him to place these at the disposal of the commander 
‘to be used or not as the latter sees fit’”——That is an admirable 
summary but it 1s always important to remember that the 
strength of field engineering produces no result of value, but 
rather a resultant which is harmful, unless it be applied in 
the right place in the correct quantity and form and at the 
proper time. If in these respects its application be correct great 
economy of force will result, for it cannot be denied that, 
in the warfare of to-day, no general can afford to rely upon 
the rifle alone and to neglect “the spade” and by “the spade”’ 
is! meant Fthe resources of field engineering. As regards the 
infantry officer—if he can acquire sound principles, details wall 
to a great extent work themselves out in the application of those 
principles to any particular case. At all events with all that he 
has to do in his own job, it is hopeless to expect that he should be 
able to acquire very much more than the general principles which 
underly the work and the use of the other arms of the service. 
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By Lrevt.-CoLoner A. W. Anprews, rrath Mahrattas. 


I, Study of War. 
IJ. Peace Strategy. 
III. Policy and Strategy. 
IV. Theatre of Operations. 
V. Time and Place. 
VI. Single Line of Operations. 
VII. Stratagem. 
VIII. Battle. 
IX. Relative Importance of Factors. 
X. Detachment of Mind. 
XI. Pliability in Choice of Means. 
XII. Ability to Manoeuvre. 
Note.—Parts VI to XII will appear in subsequent issues of 
this Journal. 


STUDY OF WAR. 

The campaign of 1805, like all the campaigns of the greatest 
practical exemplar of war in the modern world, is full of interest 
and affords a bountiful field for reflection. 

Napoleon is the creator of modern strategy. It was he who 
welded into a science the lessons of two thousand years of history, 
and those who have become great in recent wars have become so 
by following in his footsteps. ‘ Whoever,” says von Moltke, 
“is well enough acquainted with the campaigns of Napoleon, to 
"be able to recall at any moment the details of his campaigns 
“and the movements that he ordered, has always in his hand 
the key to the movements proper to make under any given 
‘“* circumstances.” 

With all the glory of 1866 and 1870 which an admiring 
world justly vouchsafed him, had he been avaricious of fame, 
or had he, like his great prototype, been desirous of posing 
before the bar of future history, Moltke could have carried his 
secret with him “across the bar.” But his unselfishness 
and true nobility of character were never more beautifully 
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shown than when he left on record the above quoted lines, 
a true but only a just tribute by a great soldier to a mighty 
kindred spirit. 

A long and careful study of Napoleon and his methods, 
together with a critical examination of recent campaigns, leaves 
no room for doubt that apart from all other considerations, the 
success of the Prussians in 1866 and in 1870-1, as also that of 
the Japanese in 1904, was due in the first instance to the fact 
that a succession of brilliant military thinkers in Germany, 
Gneisenau, Clausewitz, Willisen, Blume and von Moltke, had 
each and all profoundly studied Napoleon. They went to the 
fountain head and there, each pursuing independently his own 
line of study, imbibed what they believed to be the Napoleonic 
method. This accounts for their contradictory views and also 
explains how it is that the French General Staff, which, since the 
disasters of 1870, has set itself the same task, 1s to-day arriving 
at conclusions regarding the higher parts of war—entirely at 
variance with those hitherto held by military thinkers across 
the Rhine. 


What Clausewitz, Blume, Willisen and von Moltke did for 
the Prussians, and what the French General Staff is doing 
for the French, Colonel Henderson strove to do for the 
British army. He, like von Moltke, recognized that the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon were an epitome of all that had gone before, 
and that in his preparations and means for ensuring success 
Napoleon was the model for our time. 


Although three campaigns, 1849, 1854 and 1859 had im- 
mediately preceded the outbreak of the War of Secession, Colonel 
Henderson saw nothing in them that could have given Stonewall 
Jackson the light and leading which enabled him, while others 
were hewing their way through a tanglewood of obstacles, to 
detect promptly and unerringly the road to success. ‘* The 
‘maxims of Napoleon, carried in his haversack,” says Henderson, 
“were constantly consulted throughout his campaigns, and this 
“little volume contains a fairly complete exposition, in Napoleon’s 
‘own words, of the grand principles of war. Moreover, Jackson 
“often quoted principles which are not to be found in the Maxims ; 
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“but on which Napoleon acted. It is clear, therefore, that he had 
“studied the campaigns of the great Corsican in order to discover 
“the principles on which military success is based; that having 
“ studied and reflected on those principles, and the effect their 
“application produced in numerous concrete cases, they became so 
“firmly embedded in his mind as to be ever present, guiding him 
‘into the right path, or warning him against the wrong, whenever 
“he had to deal with a strategical or tactical situation.” 

Colonel Henderson’s greatness and his value to the British 
army lies in the fact that he, too, went to the source of modern 
war for his strategical guidance; and that in taking up the 
campaigns of the Great Master; in dissecting and analysing 
them for himself, and in solving them by the light of his own 
wisdom and intellect he acquired that intellectual training 
which is so essential for anyone who hopes to be successful in 
war. He says that the mere acceptance of what others had 
thought out for themselves, or the mere cramming of the “ quack 
*cure-alls for examination purposes” which periodically flood 
the British army, was not only no training for higher command, 
but had rather the opposite and undesirable effect of stifling all 
originality of thought. 

What Henderson did for himself, and what he wished to 
see in his brother officers, he saw in Stonewall Jackson. He 
saw him in his quiet home at Lexington, studying the opera- 
tions around Ulm in 1805, or the brilliant effort of 1809, and 
then reflecting on what he had read, making his own the 
experience of others, strengthening his intellect, and acquir- 
ing that command over his attention which no_ tempest, 
confusion, or clashing of opinion could disturb. ‘ War 
‘“‘is a matter of impression,” was always uppermost in Napoleon’s 
thoughts. Jackson realised this, the result of study, thought and 
reflection. His Valley Campaign reflects, in every phase, that 
realisation, and that is why his operations were always such an 
enigma to his intellectually unprepared subordinates, and a 
recurring source of anxiety to the generals and politicians in 
Washington. | 

If we officers of the British army wish to show our appreci- 
ation of Colonel Henderson's efforts we cannot do better than 
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follow in his footsteps. The campaign of 1805 affords us the 
opportunity. Let us put aside the habit, all too common, of 
blindly following others. We may not discover anything very 
new or original, but we shall acctistom ‘ourselves to habits of 
reflection and of thinking strategically. By taking the historically 
recorded facts regarding the situation; by pondering them; 
by struggling to discern the essential from the less essential; by 
allotting to factors their real relative importance; by drilling 
ourselves to discover the principles and the effect their application 
produced or may produce under other conditions, and by reflecting 
upon the relations between cause and effect, we shall in time 
acquire habits that may be of priceless value to our army and 
our country. 

As a strategist and a tactician Lord Nelson gave repeated 
proof of high native endowment, of wisdom garnered though 
fruitful study and meditation. 

“Tf,” said Napoleon, “I always appeared prepared, it is 
‘“‘ because, before entering on an undertaking, I have meditated 
“for long and have foreseen what may occur. It is not genius 
‘‘ which reveals to me suddenly what I should do in circumstances 
‘unexpected by others, it is thought and meditation.” 

The Duke of Wellington told Shaw Kennedy that “he had 
“always made it a rule to study for some hours by himself every 
“day.” Perhaps no other soldier of that period in the British 
army, except Sir John Moore, gave so many hours to solitary 
study, so much time to reflection, so much time to thought and 
_ analysis which was to prepare him for his life’s work as did the 
future victor of Waterloo. It was this that gave him light and 
leading when everyone else floundered in darkness; it was this 
that enabled him to discard the worn out methods of Germany 
and Austria; and it was this, and this alone, that inspired him 
to introduce into his operations in Spain, from the very outset, 
that freshness and vitality that bewildered his hitherto victorious 
foc. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff appeals for origin- 
ality of thought, for light on the art of generalship, and for 
progress in military ideas. This practical request can only be 
met by constant study, determined application, and a courage- 
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ous resolve, undeterred by failure, to solve the problems of war 
for ourselves, On the one side in this campaign we see Napoleon 
with his trained intellect, fortified with an enlightened know- 
ledge of the principles upon which success is based, the result 
of study and reflection. Opposed to him wasa man of the 
ordinary type who thought that the ascending scale of military 
routine was sufficient qualification for his high calling, who had 
no time for study, whose intellectual faculties were undeveloped 
and who was oblivious of the spirit of war as exemplified by 
Gustavus and Marlborough. Mack was soundly thrashed as he 
deserved to be. 


Il. PEACE STRATEGY. 


When considering the efforts made by the Third Coalition 
to stem the tide of Napoleonic despotism, we should approach 
the subject in a generous and sympathetic spirit. In these days 
of military enlightenment when every officer has access to 
numbers of authoritative works dealing with the campaigns of 
the past, it is a simple matter to read a chapter and say that this 
or that should have been done; that this or that general should 
have been hanged; that this or that minister should have been 
impeached. The science of war, as we know it to-day, and read 
it in the pages of Clausewitz or Henderson, was practically 
unknown when the events took place which we are considering. 

It was Napoleon who welded the lessons of two thousand 
years into a science, and perhaps his greatest claim to fame rests 
upon his having realized, as no one before his time had done, 
that organization, theatres of war, lines of communication, 
zones of assembly, selection of depots and magazines, distri- 
bution of forces, organisation of the staff, arrangements to 
accentuate our own strength or to diminish that of the possible 
opponent by diplomacy, etc. etc., must not be left ‘to improvised 
methods on the instant when war is declared. It was not only 
during his campaigns that Berthier was kept busy; but in the 
intervals of peace, when we should expect to see him and his 
assistant getting a little repose, his exacting master drove 
him harder and harder. ‘“ What is the good,” he said once to 
the Emperor, “of having given me an income of sixty thousand 
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“ pounds a year in order to inflict on me the tortures of Tantalus ? 
“T shall die here with all this work.” 


It was during the four years of peace preceding the cam- 
paign of 1805 that Napoleon organized the victories that stag- 
gered contemporary humanity. Embodying in himself the civil 
and military control of the state, knowing what he wanted, and 
being an essentially practical man of affairs, he applied himself 
with all his untiring energy to providing the instrument which 
was to further his ambitious aims and safeguard his position 
against the envy, malice, and hatred of monarchical Europe. 

The result was the Grand Army, which in training, officering, 
Organization, equipment, administrative services, marching capa- 
city, power of endurance, confidence in itself and its leaders, and 
in ardour for its cause, was infinitely the most formidable organi- 
zation for war in Europe. 


But his efforts, during these years of peace, were not confined 
to his army. Theatres of war were selected and studied; 
officers were dispatched to visit them, and to submit reports 
regarding the roads, rivers, fortresses, bridges, and sources of 
supply. The lines of advance converging upon and passing over 
these areas were examined, reported upon, and the reports record- 
ed in the topographical section, The lines of communication 
were carefully considered, points for supply depots and magazines 
noted, and the places to be fortified or strengthened were record- 
ed. Information likely to be of any use on every conceivable 
subject was systematically collected. Plans of campaign against 
all possible opponents or combinations of opponents were 
prepared, repeatedly examined, and pondered over. The history 
of previous campaigns or the lives of great commanders were 
requisitioned and their operations in Swabia, in Holland, or in 
Franconia were drawn upon to assist in the evolution of plans 
or to be used asa warning against the repetitions of errors. 
The organization of the General Staff, which, under the direction 
of the methodical and indefatigable Berthier, had proved so 
efficient in 1796-7, was overhauled and readjusted to suit expand- 
ing conditions, Well-paid spies, distributed throughout Europe 
reported: on the strength, disposition and movement of foreign 
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armies, and also on the political tendencies of the time. The action 
or the demeanour of states contiguous to selected theatres of war 
(as of Prussia in the present case) was anticipated or provided for, 

During these years in fact the strategy of peace was a living 
entity, never for a movement inactive, but pushing forward 
silently and surely towards the consummation the Emperor had 
in view. It was this strategy of peace which produced the 
culminating triumph of October 1805, when the Grand Army, 
200,000 strong stood deployed on the Danube, whence its mere 
forward movement meant the strangling of Mack’s communi- 
cations, the destruction of his army— it was but 60,000 one 
and demoralisation in the councils of the Coalition. 


This was the lesson, with others, that the Prussian General 
Staff garnered in the Napoleonic field. During the years prior 
to 1870, it applied it with intense energy and_ unfaltering 
resolution to its own case. It was this that rendered possible, 
nay certain, the crowning triumph of those first days of August 
1870 when the combined forces of Germany stood united 350,000 
strong in atypical Napoleonic line of masses—complete in every 
respect and with Army commanders impatiently awaiting the 
order to advance. The French were defeated before hostilities 
began. The same applies with equal force to ourselves in 1899 
and to the Russians of 1904. The Russians were defeated ten 
years ago because one hundred years after 1805 they were 
still ignorant of the means necessary to ensure success, ora 
reasonable probability of success; because they had not selected 
and thoroughly considered the theatre of war and the multiplex 
questions of time and space, considerations necessary if the lesson 
of October 1805 is not to be repeated. We were no better 
in 1899; the strategical chaos which prevailed after our landing 
in South Africa, if repeated against enemies capable of concen- 
trating and assuming a vigorous offensive, can have but one 
result. This is our second lesson, viz. that the strategist, more 
than anyone else, must not relax for a single instant his efforts 
during peace to foresee, anticipate, and arrange for every 
eventuality of war. ‘Human affairs,” wrote Henderson, “ have 
‘no nemesis so terrible as neglected peace strategy.” - - 
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On January 15th 1805, the King of England announced in 
parliament the formation of political connections with Russia 
which pointed to the formation of a third Coalition. About 
the same time a treaty was concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
for the avowed purpose of “maintaining the balance of power 
‘in Europe, and of providing for the independence of Germany.” 

To confirm this resolution a Russian corps was disembarked 
in Pomerania to act in conjunction with the Swedish forces. This 
act of policy in opposition to the requirements of strategy did 
no good, but rather hafm, since it warned Napoleon that some- 
thing was afoot. 

Austria expressed sympathetic and friendly sentiments; Prus- 
sia stood aloof. 

On the 11th April, 1805,a treaty was signed between Eng- 
land and Russia at St. Petersburg, which regulated the terms 
and objects of the contracting parties, and the forces they were 
respectively to employ to carry these into execution. In July, 
1805, Austria accepted these conditions and joined the Coalition. 

The political objects were :— 

1. Tocompel the evacuation of Hanover and North Ger- 
many by France. 

2. To establish the independence of Holland and Switzer- 
land. 

3. To establish the King of Sardinia in the Kingdom of 
Piedmont. 

4. To ensure the security of the Kingdom of Naples. 

5. To compel the French to evacuate Italy. 

The forces to be employed were fixed at 500,000 men indepen- 
dent of any England might supply. England had under arms at 
this time 180,000 regulars and militia and 400,000 fencibles and 
volunteers. : 

A separate article indicated that the parties to the treaty 
should proceed to act as soon as 400,000 men were in the field. 
This number was to be made up as follows :— 


Austria a4 ai s+ 250,000 
Russia . ing se re T15,000 
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Hanover | 
Sardinia i, Me sss 35,000 
Naples 


Total ws» 400,000 


On August 31, Sweden came in and agreed to maintain 
12,000 men in Pomerania. 

Months before this an Austrian force of 18,000 men had _ been 
sent forward to occupy the Tyrol. This also did no good, but 
again drew Napoleon’s attention to what was going on. 

We must keep the “ political object” 1.e, the compelling 
of France to renounce all conquests and to revert to her ante- 
revolutionary limits constantly in view. It is the beginning, and 
forms the basis of all strategical study. It is the Ariadne’s 
thread which guides us to our strategical goal. 

England was the banker; financial arrangements were 
satisfactory; Austria, Sweden, Russia and the lesser States 
Were to find the 500,000 men. The political object was clearly 
defined as “ to compel France to revert to her original boundaries 
“and to secure the liberties of Europe.” 

_ It was now a question only of time and expediency as to 
when hostilities should be commenced. Time because it was 
necessary that the different forces of the Coalition, especially 
those of Russia, should be brought together to ensure co-opera- 
tion, Expediency because it was the negation of common sense 
tO begin operations with only a portion of the available forces, 

A nation or a coalition, which, after consultation with its 
military advisers, comes to the settled conclusion that 500,000 
men is the minimum strength with which the political object 
Can be attained, is merely gambling with the national resources 
and inviting disaster if it attempts to achieve its object with but 
a small fraction of its forces, ‘ Forces sufficient,” says Alison, 
“* were provided to effect the deliverance of Europe if ignorance 
“* or infatuation had not directed them in the field. Diplomacy 

“had done its part ; war was now required to complete the under- 
“taking. Mr. Pitt might have said with Wallace, when he had 
“assembled the Scottish Peers on the field of Falkirk, “ Now 
“ gallants: I have brought you to the ring; dance as you may.” 
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But had diplomacy done its part? Is there any moment 
from the very commencement +.e., the fixing of the political 
object by policy to the time when peace has been proclaimed 
that policy can be said to dissociate itself from strategy ? 
“No,” emphatically “no!” policy sets forth the object of the 
war, contracts alliances and agreements, provides for the 
neutrality of neighbouring states, arranges for financing the 
scheme, and brings the forces required. Far from abdicating 
when the time arrives for the armies to march or the guns to 
speak, its supervision must be continuous, unbroken, from begin- 
ning toend. Policy, however, saw no such necessity; it saw 
distant territories feebly guarded and it clamoured to occupy 
them. Strategy required that the enemy's main army should be 
the first consideration, and that the most direct road should be 
taken to reach that army with all the armed strength of the 
Coalition, only detaching such small forces as were absolutely 
necessary. Policy took its eyes entirely from the hostile main 
army and allowed them to wander over the whole of Europe even 
as faras Naples in the south and Stralsund in the north. 

This shows how discordant were the notes of policy and 
strategy prior to the commencement of hostilities in 1805; it 
shows how divorced from each other were the political and 
military situations in peace, and it shows how the germs of 
future disaster were sown owing to the want of harmony be- 
tween the policy of the cabinets at London, St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, and the requirements of their strategists. 


The political object required that France should abandon 
her conquests and revert to her former frontiers. To attain this 
object it was not only necessary to defeat the hostile armies, 
but to deprive Napoleon of his armies and his throne and to 


exert such a pressure on France that she would readily acquiesce 
in the demands of the Coalition. 


The task was indeed great. Its only hope of achievement 
required that the whole armed strength of the Coalition should 
be rapidly, energetically, resolutely, and unflinchingly projected 
by the shortest and most direct road on Paris, the heart of the 
French Empire. Nine more years checkered by misfortune and 
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disaster were to roll by before the Third Coalition, at last firm 
in the recognition of this principle, stood triumphant on the 
heights of Montmartre. 

This campaign, like so many others, shows how vitally 
important is the harmonious co-operation of policy and strategy. 
When this agreement and concord does not exist; when policy 
wishes to impose its will on the enemy regardless of the require- 
ments of strategy, then policy is paving the way for disaster. 
It isonly by the loyal, sympathetic, and never ceasing co-operation 
between the politician and the strategist at every point, that the 
aggressive, ambitious, or defensive policy of a state can be 
carried to a successful conclusion. 

But this harmony between policy and strategy, seldom 
perfectin a single state, is much more difficult of attainment 
where a coalition is concerned. The story of our operations in 
the Crimea is one prolonged reiteration of this truth, The great 
and irrefutable lesson to be gained from the campaign of 1805 
isthat a coalition, if it is to be successful, must be animated by 
a common purpose and inspired by a single aim, which also 
demands a certain amount of give and take, self-effacement, 
and self-sacrifice for the common good. The generous recognition 
of these principles will go a long way towards assuring the 
smooth working of policy and strategy. “Nor has anything 
“been more advantageous to us,” says the Roman annalist,® “in 
“combating the most powerful nations, than that they adopt no 
“common measures. It is rare to see an alliance between two or 
“three states to avert a common danger: thus, as they engage 
“singly they are all conquered.” 

IV.—THEATRE OF OPERATIONS. 

In selecting the theatre of operations we must be guided 
not altogether by geographical considerations, or by the known 
location of the opposing forces at the time, or by the hypothetical 
direction or directions in which they will be employed, but 
rather by the aim or aims that policy has in view 

The determination of the theatre of operations follows 
logically from the object of the war as laid down by policy. 


The misfortunes of the Second and Third Coalitions in 1800 and 
° Tacitus, Agricola, 12. 
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in 1805 were due primarily to their failure to recognise this fact. 
The imagination often centres upon Marengo as the culminating 
factor of the war of 1800; but brilliant though it was, Marengo 
exerted but little influence on the campaign asa whole. It was 
fought on June 15th, 1800, and Napoleon immediately wrote to 
the Emperor of Austria conjuring him in the name of humanity 
to come to terms. But his entreaties were treated with contempt, 
and it was not until six months later, when Moreau's continuous 
pressure along the Danube had forced the Archduke John back 
almost to Vienna, that Austrra at length succumbed. 


When policy starts with limited aspirations, such as_ those 
of England and France in 1854, or of Japan in 1904, it 1s possible 
that blows delivered at one or other of the extremities of a 
scattered or vast empire, will result in the moderate demands of 
policy being accorded to. But when policy takes the bull by the 
horns, goes the whole hog in fact, and determines on a line of 
action the accomplishment of which is only possible by striking 
at the heart of the enemy's country, destroying his armies and 
compelling his ruler to submit, then a different line of action 
must be adopted. We must now select that part of the theatre of 
war upon which the conduct of our operations will enable us most 
readily and directly to attain the ambitious objects laid down by 
policy. To do this requires on our part the ability to distinguish 
readily the point in the theatres of war at which the concentrated 
attack should be directed, and to possess the strength of mind to 
disregard all secondary matters however important they may 
seem to be, inorder to bring our whole force to bear at the 
decisive point. Inthis respect Napoleon displays, in all his early 
campaigns, the clearest perception, with each changing fortune 
of the game, of what is essential at the time, and the most 
resolute adherence to what he recognises as essential. 


With the map of Europe before us, and keeping in view the 
political object of the Third Coalition, and having regard to the 
relative positions of Paris and Vienna, it is easy to see that the 
valley of the Danube, the line Molk, Wels, Brunnau, Ulm, Stras- 
burg, along which the heart of the enemy’s country could be most 
directly and readily reached, was the primary theatre of war. 
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This was the decisive area of this extended theatre and it was 
along this line that all the forces, all the means, and all the 
energy of the Coalition should have been applied. 


In almost all the offensive operations initiated against 
France from the east, the Second and Third Coalition allotted 
to the theatre of operations in Italy a prominence out of all pro- 
portion to its importance in the general plan. How different 
with Napoleon. In 1800, although he went to Italy himself, he 
recognised that constant and unremitting pressure against Kray’s 
army, directly covering Vienna, was of primary importance. 
And again in 1805 he quickly saw—the result of prolonged 
study of the campaigns of the great masters—that a 
decisive victory on the Danube would decide the war, and that 
every effort should be concentrated against the hostile forces in 
that direction. Consequently, drawing Marmont and Bernadotte 
in from Hanover, and St. Cyr from Naples, he placed 200,000 
men there, and only 50,000 men in Italy. 


The campaign therefore admirably illustrates the vital im- 
portance of training ourselves by study and reflection to be able 
unerringly to select the theatre of operations or to be able to say, 
having regard to the political object in view, which 1s the deci- 
sive point in an extended theatre of war. 


V.—TIME AND PLACE. 


“What I desire,” wrote Stonewall Jackson in 1862, “is to 
“hold the country as far as possible until we are in a condition 
‘to advance; and then, with God’s blessing, let us make thorough 
‘work of it. But let us start right.” In 1867 Molke wrote to 
Roon, the Minister of war: “The North German Confederation 
“will by next vear possess the forces requisite for engaging 
“successfully in a war with France, even without South German 
“co-operation. The only requisite is that these forces should be 
“assembled at the proper time and place.” How great and 
lasting have been the evils that have befallen the military nations 
of the modern world through the failure of their politicians and 
strategists to realise the profound truth contained in the last 
sentence quoted above, 
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In 1805 the third Coalition had the requisite forces for 
engaging ina war with France with fair prospect of success, 
but it failed to assemble them at the right time and place. 
In 1870 the politicians and strategists of France negatived all 
hope of success through failing, as Jackson puts it “to start right.” 
In 1904 the Czar of Russia had at his disposal more than sufficient 
forces to justify his entrance into the war with high hopes of 
success, but he failed to bring those forces together at the proper 
time and at the right place. It required, in each case, the initial 
impact of disaster to open their eyes, to rouse them from their 
torpor, and to guide them into the way of common sense. Each 
nation strove, after its Ulm, its Worth, or its Liaoyang, to remedy 
the mistakes brought about by its failure to bring together its 
forces at the right time and place. But they failed, and though 
their efforts may excite the sympathy of the historian they also 
remind us of the grave responsibility attaching to our calling. 

The Prussian Official Account of the campaign of 1870 
says: “Errorsin the original assembly of the army can scarcely 
“ever be rectified during the course of the campaign.” It might 
also have said, with equal truth, that not only can they scarcely 
ever be rectified, but that they invariably lead to further errors 
unless a general of commanding genius is at hand to take the 
helm. 

The strategists of the Third Coalition reckoned on the in- 
ability of the French army to reach the Danube before Novem- 
ber 1oth; Napoleon falsified their estimates by five weeks. In 
calculating when the Russians would arrivs, they failed to allow 
for the twelve days’ difference between the old and the new 
calendar. Not only were their calculations of time deplorable, 
but equally so was their conception of the place at which their 
forces could be safely concentrated. That Mack should 
concentrate behind the safe position near St. Polten, or even 
advance to the Traun, was comprehensible; but the position 
on the Iller was absurd, unless it was to utilise space to gain 
time by manceuvring until the Russians could come into line. 

The disaster of Ulm opened the eyes of the strategists of the 
Coalition. They saw, all too late, how the heart of the Austrian 
Empire was laid bare. They ordered Kutusov with his hity 
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thousand Russians to hold the line of the Inn; but that general, 
burning the bridges in his rear, was already in full retreat. 
They turned to the Archduke Charles with his ninety thousand 
men, but he was already falling back towards the Drave, and so 
accentuating his original error. They appealed to the Army 
of the Tyrol; but, paralysed by the wave of invasion that was 
sweeping down the Danube, it was already hastening after the 
Archduke Charles. Thus forces amounting to 180,000 men, the — 
equal in numbers of Napoleon’s invading army, were in full 
retreat without having fired a shot that could promote or 
influence in the slightest degree the object the Coalition had 
in view. | 

Courier after courier was despatched to the Archduke 
Charles urging him to hasten his march to the scene of danger ; 
frantic efforts were made to put the reserves at Vienna on 
a war footing to cover the capital; the levies in Hungary 
and Lower Austria were pressed forwarded with all possible 
rapidity ; and urgent appeals were repeated to Buxhowden to 
hasten the march of his troops to the Valley of the Danube. But 
these laudable efforts were fruitless. The errors of time and place 
in the original concentration could no longer be rectified ; and 
these errors continued to multiply until on December 2nd the 
Coalition—with 100,000 men in England, 15,000 in Naples, g0,000 
in Hungary, 40,000 in Pomerania and go,ooo at Olschau felt itself 
compelled to fight at Austerlitz, the decisive battle of the war, 
with but go,000 men. From the date of the surrender at Ulm, the 
Coalition lost all freedom in its strategical dispositions. It had 
to completely subordinate its views and actions to those of the 
enemy. It not only had to accept the law from the enemy, but 
was daily dominated by him. Its resolutions and intended dis- 
positions to remedy its original errors were constantly interrupted 
and rendered impossible by the dominating acts of its opponent. 
The errors in the original concentration of the forces could not 
be rectified in the course of the campaign, but had, as their conse- 
quence, the complete destruction of the hopes of the Allies at 
Austerlitz, and the temporary dissolution of the Third Coalition, 
which, with half the forces of Europe ranged under its banners, 
had advanced to fight for the liberties and freedom of the world, 

(To be continued.) 
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The Royal Indian Marine. 


A History of the Government Sea Service in India from the earliest 
times. ~ (Continued) 


By Commander E, J. HEADLAM, R. I. M., F. R. G. S.y F. Rey MET. SOC. 


It would be quite impossible to write any history of the sea 
services in India without mention of the Marine battalion which 
for over one hundred years was so closely connected with the 
naval forces under the Government of India. 


The Marine battalion was raised in 1777 for the purpose of 
supplying marines for the ships of the Bombay Marine, the 
duties of whom had previously been carried out by sepoys drafted 
from various regiments. The following is the government order, 
authorising the establishment of the battalion. 


‘“ The Honourable the President and Council have been 


“pleased to order that five hundred sepoys shall be raised as a 
“corps for the service of the Marine, and the same encouragement 


“ given to them as to the other sepoys inthe establishment. This. 


“corps to consist of five companies and each company to consist of 
* one subadar, two jamadars, one European serjeant, six havildars 


“six naiques, one fifer,two drummers and eighty five privates, 


“They have also been pleased to appoint Captain James Jameson 
“to the command of this corps, and Lieutenant William 
“Hudson adjutant, also to add a black commandant, a European 
“serjeant, a black adjutant (to be one of the jemadars) a black 
“doctor, a fife major (one of the fifers) a drum major (one of the 
‘“‘drummers), a head assistant apothecary, and two other sub 
“assistants.” | 

In 1810 regulations were brought out which clearly defined 
the duties of the marines on board the ships. Previous to this the 
regulations had been very ambiguous and in consequence a 
considerable amount of friction and dissatisfaction, and ill feeling 
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had arisen between the two services. The regulations thus 
brought out were as follows:— 
Bompay. Caste. Aprsl 28th r8ro. 


“The Honourable the Governor in Council has been pleased 
“to order the following regulations to be framed for the Govern- 
“ment and conduct of the marine: sepoys, serving on board 
“H.M. Company’s cruisers with the view to defining their duties, 
‘so as to prevent the recurrence of complaints between the two 
‘branches of the marine service. 

“The sepoys are to assist in working the ship below, in 
“hauling up and paying down cables, in hoisting in and out of 
“boats, water and provisions, and in manning the tackle-falls on. 
“all occasions. 2nd, They are to draw and hand along water for 
“the purpose of washing the ship, and are personally to clean out 
“their own berths, 3rd. They are not to wash their clothes but 
“upon days specifically approved by the regulations of the ship. 
“ath. They are not to be compelled to go aloft, to scrub the 
‘decks, or perform any menial office. 5th. In case of misconduct, 
‘a non-commisioned officer to be corfined, and (if the havildar) 
“ a naique, or (if thé naique) a private is to be selected to perform 
“his duty, till he can be tried, or upon due sense of his misconduct, 
“it shall be deemed proper to release him. 6th. In no case isa 
“non-commissioned officer to be struck, or to have corporal punish- 
‘‘ment.. 7th. Privates are, for crimes of a serious nature, to be 
“confined, till they can be brought to trial, but for offences of less 
“importance, when absent from the presidency and the support 
“of discipline requires immediate punishment, they are to be 
“ punished with a ‘ rattan’ according to the degree of the offence, 
“by the drummer or fifer, in presence of the detachment to whom 
“ the cause of the punishment is to be clearly explained, or for mis- 
“conduct not demanding corporal punishment, they may have 
** allotted to them the task of picking oakum or knotting yarns 
‘‘while their comrades are relieved from duty.” 

On the outbreak of the first Burmese war 1824, a large 
squadron of the Bombay marine, was at once dispatched to co- 
operate with the naval squadron under Commodore Charles 
Grant. C. B. Naval Commander-in-Chief in India.. The ships 
employed were The “ Hastings,” 32 guns. Captain Barnes ; 
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“Feignmouth,” 16 guns, Captain Hardy; “ Mercury,” 14° guns, 

Captain Goodridge ; “Jessy,” 10 guns, Captain Poynton; “Re- 
search,” 10 guns, Captain Crawfurd; ‘“‘ Thetis,” ro guns, Com- 

mander Middleton; ‘“ Ternate,” 14 guns, Lieutenant Macdonald ; 

“Vestal,” ro guns, Lieutenant J. W. Guy. In addition to these. 
were a large number of small craft armed with 12 pounders and 

swivels, and for river work there was a flotilla of 20 rowing boats 

armed with one 18 pounder carronade, and a steam paddle vessel 

the “ Diana.” 

It is interesting to note that the “ Diana” was the first 
“steam vessel employed by the Indian government. Low in his 
“ History of the Indian Navy” writes thus of her “The Hon, 
‘“ Company’s steamer ‘ Diana’ was undoubtedly the first vessel 
“propelled by paddles that floated to the eastward of the Cape 
“‘of Good Hope. She was launched on the 12th of July 1823, at 
“Kyd’s Dock Kidderpore, and the Calcutta ‘John Bull’ in 
“ announcing the event, added, with prophetic foresight ‘She sits 
‘“ well on the water, and, is a great ornament to the river. We hail 
“her as the harbinger of future vessels of her kind who will waft us 
“ to our native shores with speed and pleasure.” Up to the time of 
her purchase by the Bengal Government, shortly before the 
Burmese war, she was managed bya Mr. Anderson, the engi- 
neer, who, like most of those who originate improvement, derived 
little personal advantage. The ‘‘ Diana” was eminently useful 
on the Irrawaddy, and it isa remarkable fact that up to March 
1831, when she came to Calcutta for repairs, the little steamer 
had run for eight years with only such occasional repairs to her 
engines as her engineers could give. The “ Diana” was nota 
sea going ship, but her continued passages, at a period subsequent 
to the war, from port to port on the Tenasserim coast during 
the south west monsoon, proved her to be seaworthy. 

Throughout the whole of the war in Burma until the con- 
clusion of peace in'1826 the ships of the Bombay Marine were 
actively and continuously employed; taking part in all the 
actions and expeditions until the fall of Ava brought the war to 
an end. Asmall squadron was also employed in the operations 
on the Tenasserim coast including the capture of Tavoy, and 
the expedition to Ramnee and Cheduha, 
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A marine force consisting of* the “ Vestal”? ro gun brig; 
the “Research” and Investigator’t surveying ships, fitted 
with 10 guns each, the 6 gun brigs ‘ Helen,” “ Henry Meriton,” 
“Planet,” “Sophia” and “ Assughus ;” the ‘ Trusty ” ketch, 6 
guns ; and steam gun vessel “ Pluto” 6 guns; ten pinnaces each 
carrying two guns, and eight divisions of gunboats, each division 
consisting of 10 gunboats, carrying one 12 pounder carronade 
each. The whole under the supreme command of Commodore 
John Hayes, were also employed during the war in co-operation 
with a military force under General Morrison, in the operations 
on the coast of Burma from Chittagong to Sandoway, and which 
resulted in the fall of Arracan. A flotilla of gunboats was also 
employed assisting the column under General Richards who was 
operating in Assam. 

During the Burmese war the marine casualties were very 
heavy and included the death of Commander Middleton of the 
“Thetis,” who died of wounds received at the first attack on 
Kemmendine, and Captain Barnes of the “ Hastings,” who died 
of dysentry. In addition to the heavy losses of killed and 
wounded, the deaths from disease, especially during the months 
of the south west monsoon were very heavy. At the conclusion 
of the war Commodore John Hayes was created a Knight and the 
Governor General in Council issued the following order, 

“The conduct of that portion of the naval branch of the 
“expedition which belongs to the East India Company, has been 
‘“‘exemplary and conspicuous for gallantry and indefatigable exer- 
“ tion, and it has fully shared in all the honourable toils and well- 
“earned triumphs of the land force. The Governor-General in 
‘“* Council experiences the most sensible gratification in offering to 
“Commodore Hayes, to Captain Hardy, Senior Captain of the 
“Bombay Marine, and to the several commanders and officers of 
“the Bombay cruisers, which have been employed in the Irrawad- 
‘‘dy, and to the officers in command of armed brigsand divisions 


© Government orders dated January 3rd 1777, 

1 This was the first of three “ Investigators” buslt es the 
Marine survey of Indsa, the second was built sn Bombay in 1881 
and she sn her turn was replaced by the present ‘ Investiyator, " 
which was built by Messrs, Vicars, Sons aud Maxim in 1907. 
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“of gunboats, the cordial thanks ot Government for their zealous 
‘and meritorious services, 

“ Although not commanding in person the Hon. Company’s 
“naval force in the Irrawaddy, Commodore Hayes has amply 
‘entitled himself to the special notice and consideration of Gov- 
‘ernment on this occasion, since it was mainly owing to his 
‘‘ professional and unremitting exertions, that the armed flotilla 
‘*from this port was so efficiently equipped, and thus enabled to 
“acquit itself in a manner which has repeatedly been honoured 
‘‘ with the approbation of His Excellency the Naval Comman- 
‘“‘der-in-Chief of His Majesty’s squadron in the East Indies, and 
*‘ officers of the the Royal Navy, under whose orders they have 
“been employed in conjunction with the armed boats of his 
‘* Majesty’s ships.” 

On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of the war, the 
following resolutions were passed in both houses of Parliament. 


‘“Resolved, nemine contradicte—That the thanks of this 
‘‘ House be given to the several captains and officers of His 
‘‘ Majesty’s and the East India Company’s naval forces, employed 
‘“‘in the late operations against Ava, for their skilful, gallant, and 
‘‘ meritorious exertions, which greatly contributed to the successful 
“issue of the war.” * 

“ Resolved, nemine contradicte—That this House doth 
highly approve and acknowledge the services of the seamen, and 
marines serving on board the ships of His Majesty and the East 
India Company employed in the late operations against Ava, and 
that the same be signified to them by the captain of the several 
ships, who are desired to thank them for their gallant be- 
haviour.” f 

Between the years 1823 and 1826 several vessels were built 
in Bombay for the Bombay Marine, amongst which was the 
“ Palinurus”’ (named after the pilot of AZneas) an 8 gun brig + 
_ which was employed for nearly 40 years, as a surveying vessel. 
The ‘ Elphinstone sloop of war of 18 guns, 387 tons, ‘“ Amherst ” 

* House of Commons 8th of May 1827. | 

House of Lords 8th of May 1827 


= In.1907 a second. “ Palinurus” of 400 tous was built by 
Messrs Laird & Co of Liverpool also for the surveying service, 
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“ Clive,”* and ‘Coote,’ sloops. of war of 18 guns, and 
420 tons. The naming of the ‘“ Amherst,” “ Hastings,” “ Teign- 
mouth,” “ Mornington,” ‘ Auckland,” Elphinstone,” ‘ Cdive,” 
** Coote,” after Governor-Generals and other officers of distinction 
in India, was a fashion in the service until the present day. In 
1827 the Government purchased the “ Enterprise” a steamer 
of 500 tons, having two sixty horse power engines, with copper 
boilers extending across the ship, and seven furnaces, each seven 
feet in length; she was the first sea going steamer of the Bombay 
Marine, though previous to her arrival they had employed several 
river steamers. 

From the years 1824 until 1830 when the title of the service 
was altered to the “ Indian Navy ” various alterations in conditions 
and regulations had been made and suggested, and in 1824 the 
retiring pensions were amended in the following government 
order. 

Bombay Castle. September 30th 1824. “The Hon. the 
“Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general information 
“the following extract from H.M. Courts’ despatch of the 2oth 
‘of August, 1823 amending the regulation of the 1st of August 
‘1798, for granting retiring pensions to the officers of the Marine. 

“Para. 7. Being of opinion that it is desirable that the total 
‘amount of retiring allowance to your marine officers should be 
“definitely fixed, we have with that view revised the regulations, 
‘and have resolved :— 

“Para. 8. ‘That the retiring pay to marine officers, who have 
‘‘actually served in India twenty two years or upwards, be as 
“follows, viz: To the Master Attendant and the Commodore, 
“after having served five years ineither of these stations £450. To 
‘Captains of the first class, or senior Captains £360. To Cap- 
‘‘tains of the second class £270. To First Lieutenants £180. 

“Para 9. We have further resolved that marine officers retir- 
‘‘ ing from ill health, after ten years service, before they have com- 


* In 1882 The second “ Clive" was built for the service, she 


‘was a steam troopship of 2723 tons. 

T The second “ Enterprise” which was station guard ship 
1n Port Blair was wrecked with nearly all manas in the great 
cyclone of 1892. 
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“ pleted that of twenty two years, be granted one half of the re- 
-“ tiring allowance of their rank as specified in the last paragraph.” 


In August 1820 the pensions of the junior Captains were 
raised to £293 and of First Lieutenants to {r9gI. 


In 1825 Captain Meriton who had been Superintendent since 
1813 retired, and Captain Thomas Buchanan of the Bombay 
Marine was appointed in his place. 


In 1827 a special General Court of Proprietors was held at 
the India House in Leadenhall Street under the presidency of Sir 
G. A. Robinson, Bart, for the purposes of inquiring into the con- 
ditions of the Bombay Marine, and Captain Maxwell, a distin- 
guished officer of the Marine was appointed to represent the 
service. 


On January 1st of this year previous to the sitting of the 
Court the strength of the Bombay Marine was shewn in the fol- 
lowing tables. 


BOMBAY MARINE, JANUARY ist 1827 


Also a large number of small craft. 


Description. Name. Guns. 
Ship SO .. Hastings _ 32 
Sloops of war Elphinstone re 18 
9 ” Coote a 18 
9 ” Amherst iva 18 
” ”? eve Clive vee ap a0) 
” ” Ternate » es 14 
» 99 Benares see 14 
9 7 Aurora es 14 
Brig Antelope » 14 
‘ Nantrlus 14 
” Thetis Io. 
” Euphrates IO | 
Surveying vessel Discovery 6 
eee eee er Palinurus ee 8 
Schooner Vigilant 6 
vy ae8 Zephyr — 4 
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The strength in officers and their pay was as follows :— 


One Master Attendant on the Captains list 30,000 rupees per 
annum; one Commodore, 24.000 rupees per annum; eleven 
senior Captains, average pay 1,000 rupees per month; twelve 
junior Captains, 700 rupees per month; thirty First Lieutenants, 
_ drawing two rupees three annas a day when in command, or the 
allowance of their appointments, in addition to their pay of 150 
rupees per month; twenty two Second Lieutenants drawing from 
82 to 122 rupees per month; and forty midshipmen whose 
monthly pay was from 30 to 50 rupees per month.* Other 
‘appointments held by officers in the Marine and which carried 
additional pay were Superintendents, and Master Attendant of 
the harbour. The senior Captain also held the post of boat 
master and agent for transports, and up till 1832 the office of 
Deputy judge-advocate-general with a staff allowance of Rs. 200 
per month was held by a senior Captain. 


The discussion which was held by the Directors in London, 
had the effect of bringing to light the many disadvantages under 
which the officers and men were suffering, and showed how 
inadequately the ships were manned and maintained. It 
obtained for the officers relative rank with the Royal Navy, 
and laid before Parliament a ‘scheme for martial law for the 
service, and it was decided that for the future the post of Superin- 
tendent should be held by a naval officer, with the rank of 
Major-General. The strength of the service was fixed at five 
Captains, ‘nine Commanders, forty six Lieutenants, and sixty 
midshipmen. Three twenty four gun ships were to be built, and 
other smaller vessels, including one steamer. ‘The pay of officers 
was also fixed at new rates. A warrant from the Admiralty was 
also obtained giving authority’ to the vessels of the Marine to 
fly the Union Jack and pennant.’ The following is the order 
granting relative rank, and the warrant for flying the Jack and 
pennant. = 


“At the Court of St. James the 30th of June 1827. 
a Present, the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council, 


*Hist. of I. N. Low. Vol, 1. pp. 479 
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‘“‘ Whereas, there was this day read at the Board a Memorial 
“from His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral, dated the’ 
‘‘ yath of June instant, in the words following, viz. :— 

‘“* Whereas in consequence of a communication with the Chair- 
‘man and Deputy-Chairman of the East India Company, I am of 
“opinion it may be expedient to confer on the officers of the 
** Bombay Marine, within the limits of the East India Company’s 
‘‘charts, the privilege of taking rank agreeably to their several 
‘‘ degrees with the officers of the Royal Navy, but under the condi- 
“tion, that all officers of any rank in the Royal Navy, shall have 
‘“ precedency of all the officers of the Bombay Marine of the same 
“rank, and that the officers of neither service shall have any 
“© command whatsoever over the ships, officers, and men of the 
‘* other service, unless under special orders to that effect from the 
‘‘ respective governments. They have therefore, most humbly to 
‘“submit to your Majesty, whether your Majesty will not be most 
** praciously pleased, by your order in Council, to confer upon, 
‘“‘and to grant to, the officers of the Bombay Marine the said 
‘“‘ relative rank and precedence, in conformity with the foregoing 
proposition.” , 

‘His Majesty, having taken the said memorial into consi- 
“deration, was pleased, by and with the advice of his Privy 
‘‘ Council, to approve thereof, and to order as it is herebye ordered, 
‘that the officers of the Bombay Marine, within the limits of the 
“ East India Company’s charter, do take rank agreeably to their 
“several degrees with the officers of the Royal Navy, under the 
“restrictions and upon the conditions proposed in the said Me- 
“ morial; and His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral is to 
‘‘ sive the necessary directions herein accordingly.” | 

‘“‘ By His Royal Highness the Lord High Admiral of the 
* United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., etc. Whereas 
“IT have deemed it expedient that the ships of the Bombay 
‘‘ Marine shall be granted the privilege of wearing, in addition 
“to the Red Ensign which all ships belonging to His Majes- 
“‘ty’s subjects shall legally wear, the Union Jack and a long 
‘‘ pennant, having St. George’s Cross on a white field in the upper 
“part next the mast, with a red fly; I do, therefore, by virtue of 
“the power invested in me, herebye warrant and authorise the 
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“Union Jack and pennant above described, being worn on board 
“the ships of the Bombay Marine accordingly.” 

Captain-Sir Charles Malcolm, C.B, R.N. (the brother of the 
the then Governor of Bombay) was appointed as Superintendent 
in November 1827. Captain Buchanan of the Bombay Marine 
being granted a pension of £800 a year in consideration of his 
having to resign his appointment. In 1829 the long expected 
provisions for bringing martial law were issued, and caused the 
greatest dissatisfaction throughout, as it was felt that the service 
was placed in an even more anomolous position than before, the 
officers being given both naval and military commissions, and 
the service being formed into a “Marine Corps” with a 
Superintendent or Major General at its head, it was impossible to 
tell whether the officers or men became Navy, Army or Marine;. 


The following are the extraordinary regulations on martial 
law issued from Bombay Castle, and they remained in force 
until 1847 when the title of Superintendent was changed to that 
of Commander-in-Chief, flying the broad pennant as a first class 
Commodore with headquarters at Bombay. 


Bompay CastLe, April 3. 1829. 


“The following extract of a letter from the Hon: The Court 
*¢ of Directors in the Marine and Forest Department, dated the roth 
“of September, 1828, together with the resolution of Council 
“inthe same department of the 24th. ult, are published in General. 
“ orders: — 


“Para 2. We have the satisfaction to acquaint you, in 
‘reference to the expectation expressed inour despatch dated 
“31st. of October, 1827. Paragraphs 6 to 7, that an act has 
“recently been passed extending to the Bombay Marine the 
“provisions of the 4, Geo. IV. cap. 18, being the law which 
“regulates the company’s army. 


“ Para 3.—Six copies of the Act accompany this despatch ; 
“and in order that the corps may have the benefit of it without 
“ delay, we desire that you will forthwith embody its officers into 
‘4 regiment, to be called the Marine Corps, under the command 
“ of the Superintendent, with the rank of Major-General, in which 
“corps you will invite the petty officers and seamen to enlist. 
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- *t Para 4.~-The . military commissions of the officers are to 
“be of the ranks to which they are respectively entitled under: 
“ our orders dated the rst of August 1798, which fixed the rank. 
“the officers of the Marine were to enjoy respectively with the 
“ officers of the Army, and the dates of the military commissions. 
“ are to correspond with those of the marine commissions. | 

“ Para 5.—You will cause it to be distinctly understood by 
“the Superintendent and all the officers under his command that 
“ the marine officers are not, in virtue of their military commis- 
“sions, to exercise any interference, nor to possess any claim or 
“ right to any advantages which may be exclusively enjoyed by 
“the Army, nor to receive any addition whatever to their allow-. 
“ances. . 

“ Para 6.—That there may be no misunderstanding regard-- 
“ing the nature of the commission, we have caused a form to be 
“ prepared by our law officers, which is forwarded in the packet: 
“ for your guidance. | 

“ Para 7.—We further desire that no fees be taken upon the. 
“ commissions to be granted to the officers of the Bombay. 
“ Marine, as officers of our Army. : 

“ Para 8.—You will observe that the Act of 4, Geo. IV, by. 
“the provisions which the Marine will hereafter be governed 
“ requires a larger number of officers to constitute courts martial, . 
“than it will be practicable to collect from the limited number. 
of officers belonging to the Marine; the deficiency must in every. 
“ case be supplied from among officers of the Army, who are not: 
“to derive any pecuniary advantage from the performance of that. 
“service. “You will at the same time perceive, in the Act. 4. Geo. ; 
“TV, cap. 81, set 30, that the appointments of courts-martial must . 
“in all cases, bein the officers commanding His Majesty’s forces.” . 

‘On taking over the duties of Superintendent Sir Charles. 
Malcolm introduced many much.needed reforms, chief amongst . 
which were regulations determining the number of officers for. 
each ship, and the sntroduction of a regular commissioned class | 
of purser, who were to enter the service as Captain’s clerks.. 
And in July 1828 the following general regulations in regard to. 
uniforms were issued, so as to assimilate the dress more to that 
of the Royal Navy. 3 


_ 
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“ Captains above three years, coat, blue cloth, blue stand 
“up collar, sloped in the front, one and a half inch gold lace 
“round the top and front, a slashed sleeve with blue three-pointed 
“flap, three buttons and holes, blue cuff, one and a-half inch gold 
“lace round the top and down the front edge, pocket flaps with 
“ three points, two buttons, skirts lined white kerseymere, two rows 
‘of buttons in the front, ten buttons in each row,the two rows 
‘to be three inches apart,!from the front of the button-hole to 
“the centre of the button, the skirt to begin at one sixth of the 
“ circumference from the front edge, two buttons on the hips and 
“‘ two on the bottom of the plaits. The bottom to be raised, gilt, one 
“inch in diameter with a round rim, within the rim an anchor and 
“a cable, above the anchor a lion rampant supporting the crown. 
“Two gold naval epaulettes, with forty bullions each, on the strap 
“an anchor and cable two inches long, above a lion rampant sup- 
“ porting the crown, one and a half inches in height, embroidered. 
“Waistcoat, single breasted white kerseymere, jean or linen, nine 
‘buttons of half inch diameter, same pattern asoncoat. Trousers, 
“white jean or linen, When blue cloth trousers are worn, to have 
“ gold lace down the outside seam, same width as on the coat, to be 
“worn over short boots. Cravat or stock, black silk. Hat, cocked, 
‘‘the flaps ten inches in the back, eight and a half inches in the 
“ front, six inches at each corner, bound with black silk, two and a 
“half inches wide, showing one inch and a quarter on each side, 
“with a black cockade, six inches wide, looped with four good 
“bullions three and a half of inches wide, the two centre 
“twisted with a button of the same size and pattern as that of the 
“ coat, tassels with five gold and blue silk bullions each. Sword 
“and scabbard, blade the same as the regulation for the Infantry, 
“ with naval handle, substituting the lion forthe crown. Belt 
“blue silk tape, two inches width, ornaments plain gilt,—clasp 
“plain square, gilt with a circle wreath, within the wreath, the 
‘‘anchor and cable, with the lion above, of silver. Knot, blue 
“and gold rope, twenty-three inches long, with blue and gold vellum 
“basket work head, and twelve gold bullions; a piece of the same 
“sort of cord fourteen inches fixed to the hilt.” 

‘“ Captains under three years—The same as above, epaulettes 
“without the anchor. Commander, The same epaulettes plain. 
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‘* Lieutenant.—The same, with one inch gold lace, one epaulette 
*“‘on the right shoulder. Hat, loop, two gold bullions twisted. 
‘“‘ Pursers—same, without the lace on each side the collar, two 
“anchors and cables across, saltier wise, embroidered in gold. 
“Hat, cocked, the same, without the gold bullion, loop to be of 
“ black silk, twisted. 

‘“‘ Midshipmen.—Coat, blue cloth, single breasted (A. D. C. 
‘‘cut) ten buttons on the front, three on the cuff, four on the skirt 
‘lining white silk, white pieces of kerseymere on the collar, three 
‘* quarters of an inch width, three inches long, twisted button-hole, 
“with a button. Waistcoat, trousers, cravat or stock, cocked hat, 
“and swords the same as lieutenants—dirks may be worn. Undress 
“coat, blue cloth, plain round collar, with half turned lappets, ten 
“buttons on each side, three buttons on the cuff, fouron the skirt, 
“ lined with white silk, with the epaulettes of their rank. 

‘“‘ Undress.—Officers when on leave in the neighbourhood of 
“their ships, or on such duty as in the opinion of their immediate 
‘‘commanding officer, or of the senior officers on the spot, do not 
‘require them to appear in the regular uniforms above described, 
“may wear in lieu thereof, a short blue single breasted great coat, 
‘plain stand up collar, sloped front and appropriate buttons, gold 
‘‘lace strap, with or without the epaulettes. A round jacket, 
‘stand up collar, sloped front, may be worn of either cloth, silk, or 
‘“ camblet of the Navy blue (no other colour), nine buttons on the 
“breast, gold lace strap the same as on the coat, epaulettes are not 
“‘to be worn, lining, white silk. Around blue cloth cap, with capi, 
‘‘ band of gold naval lace, two inches width (except midshipmen,) 
‘‘ who are to wear a worked black silk band, the same pattern and 
** breadth of the lace, crown of the cap twelve inches in diameter, 
‘* Epaulettes, lace, button, and ornaments, naval pattern, having 
*‘ the lion instead of the crown. Patterns or drawings, of each of 
*“‘the before mentioned articles of dress, are to be seen at the 
“Superintendent's office, and it is directed that no article shall 
‘after this date, be made of any other pattern. Articles which 
“have been already made of a different pattern to the foregoing, 
‘‘may, however, be worn till the rst of June 1829.” 

Soon after the new regulations for improving the service had 
come into force, the Government decided to inaugurate a regular 
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packet service between Bombay and Cossier, carrying passengers 
‘and mails. This innovation caused considerable dissatisfaction, 
as it was considered to have a derogatory effect upon the status of 
_ the service which had so recently been placed upon a more satis- 
factory basis. About the same time Lord William Bentinck, 
the new Governor-General, who had been reducing expenses in 
all departments, assembled a finance committee in Calcutta under 
the presidency of the late Right Hon: Holt Mackenzie to enquire 
‘into the whole question of the service. The result of this Com- 
mittee was a suggestion to abolish the Marine altogether, and 
' the employment of a squadron from the Royal Navy instead. The 
Government however refused to consider the suggestion, rightly 
deeming it impossible for a country with the extensive coast 
‘line of British India to be without a sea service of its own, 
_and on the 1st of May 1830 the claims of the Bombay Marine to 
be considered the Navy of India were officially recognised in the 
following Government order :— 
“Bombay Castle, May 1st 1830.” 

“In accordance with a communication from the Hon. the 
“Court of Directors, the H. M. the Governor in Council is pleased 
“to announce, that the Bombay Marine, will henceforward -be 
“denominated the “ Indian Navy.” 

The following comprised the Marine board at the time:— 
Captain Sir Charles Malcolm. 
| Kt, C. B., R.N., Superintendent. 


» Richard Morgan Master Attendant. 

» oy William Graham Boat Master. 
Lieutenant John Houghton Secretary and accountant. 
Captain George Simpson Marine storekeeper. 
William C. Bruce, Esq. Marine Paymaster. 
Lieutenant Roper Cogan Shee peer i ne 


The Master Attendant at Calcutta was Captain Sir John 
Hayes, Kt, and the Commodore in the Persian Gulf was Captain 
Wm. S. Collinson who flew his broad pennant in the “Ternate’’. 

On the 2oth. March 1830 The H.M. Company’s steamer 
“Hugh Lindsay” was despatched from Bombay under the 
command of Commander John Wilson for the purpose of 
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ascertaining the practibility of establishing the Red Sea route 
as the method of transporting mails from Europe. Commander 
Wilson in a pamphlet which he had issued wrote “I was the 
“staunch asserter that the Red Sea route was the one which must 
“become, through the means of steam, the high road to India,. 
“ and I was stimulated by a desire to be the first steam navigator 
“of the Red Sea.” Lieutenant Low, of the Indian Navy gives 
the following account of this first voyage in the Red Sea 
undertaken by Commander Wilson, “The gallant officer 
“performed the trip with signal success, and, when the disad- 
“vantages under which he laboured are taken into consideration 
“the achievement may be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
“onrecord.” This willbe readily conceded, when we consider 
the conditions of the experiment. The ‘Hugh Lindsay” was a 
steamer of only 411 tons, with two eighty horse power engines, 
built to carry five and a-half days consumption of coal, and 
drawing eleven and a half feet of water, while she was required 
to perform a voyage of 3,000 miles, of which 1,041 were across 
the Indian Ocean to the first coaling station at Aden. 


To enable her to effect this long flight, she took on board 
sufficient coal for eleven days, for which purpose more than 
two thirds of the space abaft, intended for accomodation, and 
also half of the forehold, were filled with coal; this, together 
with stores and provisions for the voyage to Suez and back, no 
less a distance than 6,000 miles, increased her draught of water 
to thirteen and a half feet, and it is certain her safety would 
have been seriously imperilled had she encountered bad weather. 
Previous to undertaking the voyage, a collier brig, laden with 
600 tons of coal, under convoy of the “Thetis,” had been 
despatched to the Red Sea, so that a supply was ready stored 
at Aden, Jiddah and Suez. 


The experiment was a triumphant success; Aden was reached 
on the 31st. of March, the whole distance having been covered 
under steam alone, and the “Hugh Lindsay” arrived with only 
six hours consumption of coal in her bunkers, Commander 
Wilson called at Mocha to deliver despatches, and at Jiddah for 
coal, and arrived at Suez on the 22nd. of April, having been 
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thirty-two days and sixteen hours including stoppages. 
From Suez he forwarded the despatches and the mail of three 
hundred and six letters, together with a despatch to the India 
House reporting his arrival, and enclosing a copy of his log, 
which was printed in the appendix to the evidence taken before 
the Parliamentary Committee of 1834. On his return voyage 
Commander Wilson called at Cossier, Jiddah, and Mocha, and 
reached Bombay on the 2gth. of May. It appears from the 
“ Hugh Lindsay’s” log, that the voyage to Suez was accomplished 
in twenty one days and eight hours, and the return to Bombay 
in nineteen days and fourteen hours. The total time occupied 
in the passage there and back was seventy days, but the 
preceding was the time she was actually under steam, during 
which she traversed 5,928 miles, being at the average speed of 
somewhat less than six miles an hour; a surprising result, when 
we consider that she was two feet deeper in the water than 
was intended by her builder, and consequently was much out of 
trim. For this achievement Commander Wilson received the 
thanks of the Bombay Government. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary incident in the whole 
annals of the Marine occurred in the year 1831, when Commander 
John Croft Hawkins, one of the most able officers in the service 
was tried by court martial at Bombay, on a charge of piracy 
and slave dealing. Commander Hawkins who was in command 
of the “Clive”? had been despatched on a mission to the east 
coast of Africa, to report on the harbours of Socotra, and also 
to endeavour to enlist the natives of those ports as seamen in 
the Marine to fill vacancies, owing to a deficiency in European 
seamen and lascars. The following is a copy of the sailing 
orders issued by Sir Charles Malcolm to Commander Hawkins. 

“It having been deemed expedient by this government, as 
“per enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Secretary Willoughby, 
“ under date of the roth of December 1829, to raise seamen for the 
“Honourable Company’s Marine from the coast of Africa, and the 
‘adjacent islands, you are (after having performed the instructions 
“ contained in my letter* No. 20 of 1830 of this date) directed to 


| * Ordering the “Clive” to proceed to Bassadore in the Persian 
Gulf to land stores. 
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‘‘ proceed to the Coast of Africa and. islands in its vicinity for that 
‘‘ purpose, and adopt the best means of enlisting for the service as 
‘““many able bodied men as you can, in age from twelve to 
“eighteen, free from all disease and bodily infirmity, and of that 
“compact system best calculated for seamen. 


‘You are authorised to employ (on reasonable terms) an 
‘“‘agent to assist you in this duty, and to give these lads the bounty 
“agreeable to the regulations, or a reasonable sum more 
‘should that not be thought a sufficient inducement. You will 
“rate these lads as marine boys on board your ship, and pay the 
‘“‘ strictest attention to their morals, and the speedy attainment of 
“ their profession; and you will perform this duty with the greatest 
‘“‘ delicacy and consideration, and avoid as much as possible giving 
‘‘umbrage to the Mahomedan government, as upon the success of 
“this measure, the efficiency of the Hon. Company’s Marine 
‘Service will materially depend. 


“You will keep a private journal of every transaction that 
“occurs during your cruise, which will be forwarded to me on your 
“return, with a report on what you consider the best means of 
‘“‘ engaging these lads for the service. You will visit the islands of 
‘Socotra going and coming and report on the anchorage at both 
“ sides of the island, with such facilities or advantages as it may 
‘possess for forming a coal depot on it for the steam navigation 
““ between this and the Red Sea. 


“You are to engage no more than sixty of the boys, as that 
‘¢ number will be sufficient for the present. 


“You are to instruct Lieutenant Peters (in conjunction with 
‘“‘ the Master) to make a survey of such ports and harbours at Socotra 
‘and other places, as may be useful to navigation in general, but 
‘to detain the vessel as little as possible from the more important 
“duties on which you are engaged.” 


| Commander Hawkins sailed from Bombay on January sth. 

1830 and having visited the Persian Gulf in accordance with his 
sailing orders, he sailed for Socotra and the east coast of Africa 
to carry out the main purpose of the cruise and returned to 
Bombay on the 22nd. June with 30 negro boys which he 
had shipped for service in the Marine. On the 26th, of July 
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Commander Hawkins was informed by Sir Charles Malcolm that 
he was to be prosecuted by the Supreme Court on a charge of 
Slave dealing and piracy; this was the first warning of any sort 
which he had received intimating that there had been any 
illegality in his conduct in shipping the negro boys, and nothing 
whatever had been said when the Superintendent inspected the 
‘ship and the boys shortly after their return to Bombay. The 
only way in which he had at all exceeded his instructions was 
through engaging some of the boys at a younger age than was 
laid down in his orders. His reason for engaging the younger 
boys was that they had been so very eager to go with their elder 
brothers and friends that he had not had the heart to refuse them, 
and his chief mistake lay in handing over the money to their 
parents or guardians instead of to the boys themselves and it was 
upon these errors that the charges were passed. ‘The trial which 
was presided over by Sir John Awdry lasted three days and the 
indictment contained four counts, the most important of which 
was “for conveying from a certain place off the island of 
“Zanzibar to Bombay, certain persons (here were given the names 
“of the boys) for the purpose of the persons conveyed being treated 
‘as slaves.” Although almost the whole of the evidence tended 
to prove that the boys were treated in precisely the same manner 
as English boys on board ship, and were perfectly happy and con- 
tented with their lot the jury found a verdict of guilty, and 
Commander Hawkins was condemmed to be transported to 
the east coast of New South Wales for the term of seven years, 


The greatest indignation was felt at the finding of the court 
which resulted in the ruin and disgrace of a distinguished officer, 
and the general feeling at the time was that he had been made 
a scapegoat of, to shield the Government in India, strong feeling 
having arisen at home against this method of engaging boys 
for the Marine. That the highest authorities did not think Com- 

-mander Hawkins was culpable is clearly shown in the following 
paragraph in Low’s History of the Indian Navy. 

“Lord Close the Governor of Bombay, tried to induce Com- 
“ mander Hawkins to remain in prison at Bombay until the King’s 
pleasure was known as to the granting ofa free pardon for which 
“application would be made to his Majesty ; his lordship sent an 
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‘‘ aide-de-camp to the unfortunate officer, and, afterthe latter had 
“‘ decided to undergo the sentence, he sent him again with a message 
“‘that he should sail in a ship of the Indian Navy, and thata 
“‘ brother officer should be his gaoler, with instructions to treat him 
“as an officer and a gentleman. Accordingly Commander Hawkins 
‘sailed for Sydney on May 15th. 1831, on board the H. M. 
‘“‘Company’s sloop of war “Coote” Commander Pepper. The 
*¢ Coote’’ touched at Madras, where Commanders Pepper and Haw- 
“kins were feted for three days by the community, and thence she 
‘¢ proceeded to Batavia, where Commander Pepper found despatch- 
‘‘es of importance awaiting to be forwarded by the first ship to 
‘England. The Captain of the “Coote” said to his charge, 
‘‘here’s a glorious opportunity to go straight to England, and, 
“though Commander Hawkins was averse to this course, fearing 
‘‘that it might be considered as done at his instance, and thus 
‘‘ prejudice his case, the former took upon himself the responsibility, 
‘and, accordingly, to England the “Coote” proceeded. Com- 
“‘mander Pepper had with him a copy of the petition to the King 
“sent by Lord Close, and signed largely by the officers of the 
‘Indian Navy, and of the Military and Civil Services, and also the 
‘‘ letter from his lordship to the Governor of Sydney requesting that 
** Commander Hawkins might be treated as a gentleman, and with 
“‘ these he hastened up to London. 

“‘Lord Melville, to whom he showed them, immediately 
‘‘ proceeded to Windsor, and obtained an interview with the King, 
“‘who promised to grant Commander Hawkins a free pardon,* 
“and graciously commanded that he should appear at the next 
“ levee.T 

‘“‘Commander Hawkins was, on his return to India fully 
“reinstated, his reinstatement being antedated to the date of the 

“first day of his trial. 


* This document was, addressed to the Governor-General 
and was dated from St. Jame’s Palace on the gth of November 
7831. 

1 Hist. of I, N. Low. pp. §17. 

(to be continued), 
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Hindustani on the Voyage. 


By Conpuctor H. C. Parks, 
India Miscellaneous List. 

There are many handbooks and manuals on Hindustant. But 
is there one devoted specially to the outward voyage and written 
expressly with the twofold object of ensuring that by the time | 
the diligent student landed he would not only possess a working 
knowledge of the language, but would be well posted in all the 
common things of India as well? Such abook would be im-: 
mensely popular if it really did accomplish its purpose, and enabled 
the traveller to speak on landing in the country. Its preparation, 
however, would not be such aneasy matter as at first sight 
appears, and the danger would be of attempting too much, There 
would have to be a short lesson—a page—for each day of the 
voyage, set out in the most interesting manner possible. Long > 
columns of dry words, or disconnected phrases, would have to 
be avoided; “ niceties ” would have to be neglected, and grammar 
reduced to an absolute minimum, if not banished altogether. The 
voyage is too short for more than a modest acquaintance with 
every-day colloquial Hindustani. 

But what is really wanted is an authoritative work on these 
lines—for the matter to be taken up officially ; and to show how 
this might be done the following ideas and simple suggestions 
for a scheme are set forth. In this short paper the question is. 
dealt with under three main headings, namely, (i) the need for 
Hindustani ; (ii) the outward voyage for laying a solid founda- 
tion in the language; and (iii) the means for ensuring that 
foundation. 

(1) The Need for Hindustani. 


Apart from the fact that a knowledge of the language is 
compulsory for the Indian Army and the Indian Civil Service, it 
is surely a moral obligation on every patriotic Briton to learn 
the tongue most prevalent in the British Empire. (And here it 
may be observed, parenthetically, that Hindustani is really an 
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international language, having grown into use as such from 
the time of the Mohamedan empire, when a large number of 
Persian and Arabic words, known to the foreign invaders, first 
began to be introduced into Hindi, as a means of communication 
between the foreign soldiers and the former inhabitants of the 
country, the grammar and structure of the simplest form of Hindi 
being retained.) 


The population of our Empire exceeds four hundred miltion 
souls: without India, it isscarcely one hundred million. Of the 
three hundred millions—the vast majority—there are comparative- 
ly few. who do not speak Hindustani, not as their own language, 
but in addition to their mother tongue. (The section of the 
population which has no other language but Hindustani is 
excluded.) The Hindus, for example, amounting to about two- 
thirds of the inhabitants, speak generally some form of Hindi, 
or some kindred tongue, as their own language, but there are not 
many who do not know Hindustani also. 


If, then, the Indians themselves have the energy and patience 
to acquire a common vehicle of expression, it behoves Britons— 
although not so favourably placed—not to show to disadvantage 
and remain ignorant of what is so universally known. Hindus- 
tani, it may be well to remember, is not nearly so difficult as it 
is represented. An artificial language worth the name, and 
constructed on an international basis, must, of a necessity, be 
easier than any national tongue:. hence the few irregularities in 
Hindustani, But many of our countrymen, coming to India with 
an erroneous notion of the difficulty of the language, never even 
make an attempt to learn it. Difference of speech is a cause 
ef antipathy and even hatred between people. Not being under- 
stood we keep aloof, and soon learn to dislike the strange sound 
of another’s tongue. Most of the regrettable affrays between 
British soldiers and, Indians may be traced to this cause alone. 
The writer once saw an unfortunate servant beaten for saying 
laya (have brought), in answer to a question, the word being 
mistaken for “liar’’! The more the knowledge of Hindustani is 

_ diffused among all ranks the greater the harmony between rulers 
and ruled. As for the benefit of such knowledge on active 
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service, it is easy to conceive situations when it would assume 
the gravest importance. 


Finally, our position in India is such that it were far better 
that we should speak even bad Hindustani than that we should 
sanction the use of vile English, . 2° 


(33) The Outward Voyage for laying a solid Foundation in 
the Language. 

That the three weeks’ voyage to India drag on antennae oly 
is universally confessed. Life on a transport seems at a standstill, 
and we are at our wits end for diversion; fora man cannot 
always be playing “deck quoits,” or practising for the next 
saloon concert. And there is little else but an eternal.tramp up 
and down the deck. As it is, many young officers, tired of the 
mental inactivity before Port Said is reached, try to fill some of 
the vacant hours by an endeavour to “pick up”’ from the ship’s 
“boys,” or as best they can, a smattering of Hindustani. But 
these officers, it would be found, are on their way to join 
appointments in the Indian Army, in which the language is a 
sine qua non. Others have no such incentive to study. But how 
much more profitably could the tedious days be spent if arrange- 
ments were made to hold Hindustani classes, with an organised 
system of instruction, and a definite result to be attained before 
disembarkation? ‘The idea would be welcomed on every. deck ; 
it would provide an interest at a time when mind,.body and 
soul cried out for something to do. The outward voyage, 
therefore, is a right and proper time to propose for the study. of 
the language and ways of the country to which the young soldiers 
are proceeding. And more could be accomplished in the few 
short weeks to ensure a good grounding in essentials—to put the 
student on the right lines—than in as many months in.cantone 
ments. To the majority of non-commissioned officers and men 
it would be “the only time you would sate them in the 
humour.” 

(313) The Means for ensuring that Foundations. 


Briefly, the requirements are :—morning and evening classes, - 
afew lectures, printed “lessons,” and instructors. The classes, 
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might be held in the saloons or on deck in convenient batches, 
and be of an hour’s duration each. The lectures are not essen- 
tial, but two or three during the voyage would do much to 
further the movement. The “lessons” are most important. 
They should be printed on cards* that a man could carry in his 
pocket, be in graduated form, one card for each day, apart from 
a “reference” card on pronunciation, the whole “ pack” (not a 
book) covering the voyage. The lessons should be in Roman 
Hindustani, with only essential diacritical marks, A ‘ Child’s 
Guide” is not suggested, but the endeavour should be to make 
the lessons as simple as possible. ‘There should be no “ refine- 
ments,” and grammar should be kept severely in the background. 
Each day's lesson should be in the form of an imaginary conver- 
sation, such as might reasonably take place between a sahsb and 
a servant, or a trader, villager, sepoy, etc. The ideal would be 
for the whole series of lessons to be a story in simple dialogue. 
On the back of the cards might be printed in small type a 
number of notes giving, in an interesting form, general informa- 
tion on India. Here would be the proper place for any necessary 
grammatical or explanatory remarks, though not more than one 
such remark should appear on each card asa rule. The object 
is not to make grammarians—for the time is too short for that— 
but to enable the student to speak in something under three 
weeks. Prominence should be given to sentences, not words; 
yet the translation and pronunciation of each word should be 
clearly indicated. Even though two days are devoted to ‘“ Re- 
capitulation,” it should be possible to ensure that the learner 
who really “means business ” would acquire some 300 practical 
sentences, with a greater number of words, many of the latter 
having been constantly repeated. This limited vocabulary 
should include all the common words in daily use. 

The fee for the course of study might be at the following 
gates :—2s. 6d. for privates; 53. for non-coms. ; 7s. 6d. for warrant 
officers ; and ros. for officers. These rates should not hurt any- 
one; and a working knowledge of the language would be 


“cheap at the price.” 80 per cent. of the total fees realised 


° A specimen card was prepared by the author which cunsiderations of space 
prevent being published.— Ed. . 4 ; 
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might be distributed amongst the instructors (mentioned below), 
the balance being devoted to a few prizes for proficiency at the 
end of the voyage. Successful candidates might also be awarded 
certificates, which should be accepted for the grant of shooting 
passes, and by those departments (Ordnance, Supply and Trans- 
port, etc.) which require a simple colloquial knowledge of the 
language in candidates for employment. Successes might further 
be published in divisional or brigade orders. 

The instructors need cause no special difficulty. ‘Scholars ” 
are not necessary: indeed, they would perhaps be too learned for 
the simple task! (And for the same reason it is not essential for 
a “scholar” to jwrite the cards, though such a one might 
“review” them when written.) The best teacher of the rudi- 
ments of another language is one of the same nationality as the 
student—one who knows the limitations of the student’s tongue. 
The teachers, then, would be any warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers or men who possessed a certificate, or an undoubted 
knowledge of the language. Successful instructors should also 
be granted a “teacher’s”’ certificate at the end of the voyage. 
It might be advanced that in the case of a regiment coming to 
India, there would be a dearth of qualified instructors. But this 
could perhaps be arranged by registering such qualified and wil- 
ling men as were on furlough, and including the requisite number 
among the “details,” either delaying their return by one vessel 
or by sending them by an earlier boat, as might be necessary. 

This, then, is a simple scheme, baldly outlined, to cope with 
that lack of knowledge of Hindustani in the British Army in 
India of which we hear so much and which it is desirable to 
remove on political as well as sentimental grounds. There may 
be flaws in it, but it would be something where nothing now 
exists*—something eminently for the good of the Service. The 
“cards” being officially produced, no extra expense appears to 
be involved. The only question therefore is: is it practical ? 


After the foregoing was written the writer was informed that on two 
vessels in the recent trooping season the chaplain held Hindustani classes daily 
during the voyage for the lst class parsongers ; that they were popular and well 
attended by both officers and ladies, 


Quarterly Summary of Military News and Items 
of Interest. 


— InpIA. 


Appotntments and Promotions. Lieutenant Colonel J. K.Tod, 
7th Lancers, was appointed General Staff Officer, rst Grade. 
‘Army Headquarters vice Colonel A. S, Cobbe, V. C., D.S. O:, 
A. D. C., 32nd Sikh Pioneers, with effect from 1st April IQt4. 

General. Orders have been issued notifying that the war 
service of officers and others engaged in the operations in the Abor 
country in 1911-12 will be recorded in the rey List and Records 
of Service as follows:— 

‘“‘ Operations in the Abor Country, rg11-12”. 

It has been decided by the Secretary of State for India that 
officers of the Royal Engineers who were commissioned after the 
2oth February 1886, and have elected for continuous Indian 
service, shall be entitled (so long as they do not exercise the 
power they possess of cancelling their election) to count 5 years 
British service for pension. This decision has effect from the 
2nd November 1913, but does not apply to officers who retired 
from the service before that date. 

_ It has been ruled that officers of the Indian service who are 
approaching the age for compulsory retirement shall not be 
granted leave beyond the day preceding the date from which 
retirement must take place. Officers granted leave out of India 
in these circumstances are required to apply at the India Office 
for instructions regarding their retirement. | 

The Alexandra Dock at Bombay was opened by the Viceroy 
on March 2oth. The dock has a water area of nearly 50 acres 
_ and a mean depth of 37 feet. Within the dock are 17 berths, 
500 feet in length. 

The wireless stations at Peshawar and Quetta have now been 
completed and are in working order. 

The. adoption by British infantry battalions in India ofa 
four company organization for training was. ordered in India 


Army Orders of the 76th March, 
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In continuation of the revised rules for the command of 
Indian Cavalry and Infantry units which came into force ongth 
November 1913 it has been approved that Commandants of 
Cavalry regiments appointed before that date, should be 
permitted, should they so desire, to vacate command of their 
regiments on attaining the age of 50 years before completion of 
their tenure. 

Sanction has been given to the grant to the permanent 
incumbents of certain selected appointments of advances for 
the purchase of motor cars. 

The concession of travelling on Form E. in a first class 
carriage on payment of second class fare, which is at present 
enjoyed by captains and subalterns doing duty with their units 
has been extended to officers of similar ranks of the Indian 
Medical Service serving with regimental units, on all occasions 
when they travel at their own expense on the following 
railways:— 

Madras and Southern Mahratta. 
North Western. 

Oudh and Rohilkand., 

Eastern Bengal. 
Bengal-Nagpur. 

Great Indian Peninsula. 

The following training will be carried out next cold 
weather :— 


The 1st and 2nd Division and 1st and 2nd Cavalry Brigades 
will be concentrated for inter-divisional manceuvres. 

The 5th and 6th Divisions with a proportion of cavalry will 
be concentrated for inter-divisional manceuvres. 

In other Divisions training will be confined to individual 
and collective training up to and including brigade training, 

| A refresher course for senior officers will be held at the 

Staff College, Quetta, commencing on 23rd September next. 

The course, which will last about to days, will consist of 
lectures to be followed by a Staff Tour. 

The following officers have been selected to attend and have 
been furnished with a syllabus, 
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Two General Officers Commanding Divisions. 
Four General Officers Commanding Brigades. 
Four General Staff Officers, rst Grade. 

Four Assistant Quartermasters General. 


Roya. Inpran MARINE. 


Captain Walter Lumsden, c.v.o., R.N., has been granted 
extension of service in his appointment as Director of the Royal 
Indian Marine, with effect from the 17th March 1914. 

Captain Walter Lumsden, c.v.o., R.N, having proceeded 
on 7 months and 3 days combined leave, with effect from the 19th 
April 1914, Captain G. S. Hewett, r..M., Deputy Director Royal 
Indian Marine has been appointed to officiate as Director Royal 
Indian Marine during the period of Captain Lumsden’s absence, 

The Royal Indian Marine ships have been employed as 
follows during the last quarter :— 

Hardinge.—Carrying out trooping programme 

Du fferin.— Do. do, 

Northbrooke.—Continuing station ship duties, Port Blair. 

Mayo.—Continuing her duties as tender to the lighthouses 
and lightships on the coast of Burma. 

Dalhousie.—Station ship at Aden. 

Investigator.—Returned to Bombay for annual repairs on 7th 
May rgr4 after completion of survey programme. 

Palinurus.—Returned to Bombay for annual repairs on 7th 
May 1914 after completion of survey programme. 


Minto.—At Bombay for annual refit till first week in June, 
resuming her duties in the Persian Gulf thereafter. 

Lawrence.—In Persian Gulf at the disposal of the British 
Resident, and tending the lighthouses and lightships in the 
Persian Gulf. 

A new lighthouse tender, with geared turbine engines, 
for the Persian Gulf lights and buoys is at present under con- 
struction in Scotland with Messrs. William Beardmore and Com- 
pany, Limited, and is expected to arrive in Bombay next Sep- 
tember. | 

5th Divison.-Major General G. V. Kemball, c.s., p.s.o., 
arrived from home and took over command of the Jhansi 
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Krigade on the roth April vice Major General C. V. F. Townsend, 
C.B., D.S.o., transferred to the Rawalpindi Infantry Brigade. | 

The 3rd Brahmans arrived at Nowgong from Singapore 
on the 18th April taking the’ piace of the 5th Light Infantry. 
The 1oth Jats arrived at Jhansi from Hyderabad, Sind, on the 
yoth April in relief of the 30th Punjabis. 

The scarcity of water at Jhansi and Nowgong has been 
acute. Partial alleviation has been achieved by a temporary 
pipe line which has been laid from Puhuj reservoir into the 
cantonment reservoir whence water is distributed by carts. 

Burma.— Manoeuvres were carried out in the Henzada 
District by the headquarters and 450 men of the 1st Royal 
Munster Fusiliers. After a three days voyage from Rangoon 
the troops disembarked at Zalun, thetr arrival creating a vast 
amount of interest amongst the local inhabitants. Most of the 
latter had probably not previously seen a British soldier and 
hundreds turned out on the river bank to gaze athim. Friendly 
relations were maintained between the a and the 
troops during the operations. 

Baluchistan.—The Government of India has sanctioned the 
increase of the Mekran Levy Corps by 1 British officer, roo: 
infantry and 50 camel sowars. This force is intended for 
employment at Kalat and Mastung. 

The Zhob Militia were recently rearmed with the single 
shot M. L. E. rifle. 

The replacement of the Martini Henry rifles in possession 
of the Mekran Levy Corps by single shot M. L. E. rifles has also 
been sanctioned. 
 Gilgit.—At the annual gathering of the British on 
Kashmir State officials, chiefs and headmen of the Gilgit Agency 
the turn out of the 4 companies of the newly formed corps of 
Gilgit Scouts and their smartness caused a great impression. It 
may be safely assumed that there will be no difficulty in raising 
the remaining 4 companies of the battalion. 

_ The Nagar Scouts completed their first fortnight’s training 
at Namad and marched into Gilgit on April 15th. 

Buner.—The Bunerwals have paid up their fines in full and 
the troops have been withdrawn from Rustam. 
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’ The Hindustani fanatics, who will be remembered as having 
displayed such fine fighting qualities in the Umbeyla Campaign, 
are still a power in Buner. They number some goo or 1,000 figh- 
ting men under their chief Mir Badshah. They are mostly armed 
with Martini-Henry rifles, made in the Kohat pass, but they have 
also a few Lee-Metfords. One hundred and twenty of them are 
niounted, and they keep up about roo mules for transport. They 
have some old and useless guns as artillery and do a parade of 
sorts occasionally, | 


On the 14th April, a Durbar was held at Amandara by the 
Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province, at which 
a large number of officials and Durbaris from British India 
attended. From among the local notables and people, the 
Nawab of Dir, his two sons, the Mianguls of Swat and the Jir ga 
of Lower Swat and Sam Ranizai, Adinzai, Badwan and 
Barangola were present. After speeches had been made and 
khillats distributed, the Chief Commissioner formally opened 
the new Swat River Canal. The antagonism to the scheme 
onthe part of the tribesmen of Lower Swat, which was at one 
time so marked, has now practically disappeared. 


Waziristan.—On April 28th some Mahsuds made an attack 
ona party of the 18th Infantry proceeding to piquet the road 
between Khajuri Kach, and Nili Kach, for the fortnightly 
convoy. ‘Uhe convoy was stopped and returned to Nili Kach. 


Murder of British Officers——At Tank on the evening of 12th 
April a Mahsud orderly of Major Dodd attacked and wounded 
with a Mauser rifle with soft nosed ammunition Major Dodd and 
Captain Brown of the South Waziristan Militia. In>* the 
apprehension of the murderer Lieutenant Hickie, R. A., and 2 
sepoys of the Frontier Constabulary were killed and a third 
sepoy and two railway chokidars were wounded. The murderer 
was shot dead by the Frontier Constabulary. Major Dodd, 
Captain Brown and the wounded sepoy have succumbed to their 
wounds. The brother of the murderer of the three officers and 
other clansmen of his have been arrested at Sarwakai and 23,000, 
rupees due to the Mahsuds on account of allowances for the past 
year have been withheld. 
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From reports received it appears that the retention of the 
Rs. 250 due to a cousin of the murderer pending the return of 
some stolen property, was really the direct cause of the outrage, 
but the complicity of other members of the tribe is under investi- 
gation, 

Raids by Mahsuds have been frequent of lJate but the raiders 
have suffered several casualties. 

Mr. T. B. Copeland, Deputy Commissioner, Dera-Ismail 
KKhan has succeeded the late Major Dodd as Political Agent, 
Wano. The appointments of the Officer Commanding Southern 
Waziristan Militia and Political Agent, Southern Waziristan, are 
thus separated. 

Afghanistan —Sirdar Ayub Khan, the Commander at the 
battle of Maiwand in 1880, died at Lahore on April 6th. 

Khost.—In March last the Government of India demanded 
the arrest and deportation of the Khost outlaws, the return 
without ransom of the kidnapped Hindu prisoners and the re- 
payment of ransom recently paid for the release of a kidnapped 
Hindu woman. Pending compliance with these demands some 
500 Khostwals found in British territory were arrested. 

In consequence of this action all the Hindu captives have 
been sent into British territory and the arrested Khostwals have 
now been released. 

Arabia.—Umm-ul-Gaiwain was bombarded by H. M. §S, 
“Fox" in March, the Shaikh having refused payment of 
Rs. 40,000 due from him on account of compensation and fine. 
When the towers had been half knocked down the Shaikh sub- 
mitted and paid up the demands in full. 

The Imam again rose against the Sultan of Masqat in 
March and captured the town of Natchl, H. M.S. “ Dartmouth ” 
proceeded to Barkah to protect British subjects. On April roth, 
as the rebels had captured an outlying fort and were threatening 
the town of Barkah, H. M.S. “Fox” bombarded the fort and 
expelled the rebels. On April 13th the rebels re-occupied the posi- 
tion, and, though again expelled by H. M.S. “ Miner” on April 
a4th, they besieged the Sultan’s troops, who had occupied the 
ruined fort, the following day. They were again shelled and 

fo rced to retre t but remained in the neighbourhood of the 
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town for some days. On April 14th H.M,S. “ Dartmouth,” 
after a warning, fired on the town of Garyat, which had been 
taken possession of by the rebels, and demolished a fort of which 
they were in occupation. ‘The rebels subsequently retired into 
the interior much disheartened and Imam, the _ leader, is 
now reported to be trying to make peace with the Sultan. The 
situation in Masqat is now much easier in consequence. 

China.—A wireless telegraph station has just been erected 
north of Kalgan. The station is of the most modern type and 
no difficulty has been found in communicating with Peking and 
Tsintan. The staff are all Chinese. Another station will shortly 
be erected at Woosung and others have been sanctioned for 
more southerly districts. 

It is reported in the press that there 1s a strong movement 
in favour of the proposal to rebuild the Taku Forts. 


Japan :—A military aerodrome has been created at Toko- 
rasawra two hours distant from Tokio. Having purchased some 
fifteen aeroplanes in foreign countries, the military authorities are 
proceeding with the manufacture of aircraft in home arsenals. 

Persia:—The ‘Turco-Persian Boundary Commission was 
expected to be at Gar-i-Shirin by May r5th. Captain Dyer, 93rd 
Infantry, has been attached to the Mission to manage the 
Supply and Transport arrangements. 

Elections for the Majlis were held at Tehran in February. 
The result afforded a satisfactory indication of the growing 
sobriety of public opinion in the capital. Most of the 12 
deputies were moderates, there was only one democrat, and 
among the remainder the ecclesiastical element was strongly 
represented. 

According to the press Persia is again approaching a 
financial crisis there being a deficit of about £4,000,000. It was 
proposed to make good part of the deficit by the imposition of 
taxes on real property in towns, professions, and tobacco, and by 
the stricter enforcement of taxes on opium and land. 

The Gendarmerie have had a good deal of fighting lately 
and, in spite of the loss of several Swedish officers, have on the 
whole done well. 
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The Gendarmerie for the ensuing year is to be organized 
in headquarters and 6 regiments and a corps mobile, The com- 
position of regiments varies considerably, the largest, the 3rd 
regiment at Shiraz consisting of 2 battalions, 12 road companies 
and other details. The ‘corps mobile,’ which is to be stationed 
at Tehran, and is intended for special expeditions against tur- 
bulent tribes, consists of 3 battalions of infantry each of 4 
companies of 188 men, I regiment of cavalry of 4 squadrons 
each of 125 men, 1 division of artillery of 1 field battery and 
2 mountain batteries. ‘The total strength of the Gendarmerie 
is to be 47 Swedish Officers, 12,308 men and 4,456 horses. 

Siam.—lIt is reported in the press that the Ministry of Marine 
has ordered three submarines to be constructed in Germany. 

The development of railway communications is proceeding 
rapidly. 

The Northern Jine is open as far as Ban Ping and it is ex- 
pected to be open as far as Pak Ping almost immediately. The 
line, which will eventually run to Chengmai, is expected to be 
completed in 1918. The route presents no very serious engineer- 
ing dfficulties, though there will be a tunnel 1,470 yards long at 
Khoon Tan, and a short tunnel 153 yards long near Pang Puel. 
The bridge across the Me Yome at Pak Chan will probably be 
completed this year. 

On the Southern State Railway daily trains for passengers 
and goods were run on both sides of the peninsula from the rst 
January ; on the Trang side from Trang to Tang Sawng and on 
the Singara side from Singara to Patalung, The section Patalung 
Ronphiboon-Tung Sawng is expected to be ready by the 1st 
July. Meanwhile some merchants have now placed a motor 
lorry for goods and passengers on the Treng-Palung road, thus 
providing a connection between Singara and Trang some months 
ahead of the railway. 


—_ 
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Summary of the more important general remarks 
inthe “Report on the Examination for promotion 
held In india,'OQotober 19/3.” 


GENERAL REPORT. 


With the exception of Part 1, Tactical Fitness for 
Command, the examination as a whole is satisfactory. 

Taking into consideration that the problem set for Part 1, 
Tactical Fitness for Command, was not a difficult one, and that 
the officers for whom it was set are of field rank, the result 
must be classified as most unsatisfactory. A special communica- 
tion dealing with this matter will be issued. There were 61 
candidates examined, of whom 32 failed, a percentage of 52°4. 
Of the 29 officers who were successful, 7 gained °75 or over of 
the total marks. The best examination was passed by Major 
G, A. S. Gordon, 13th Lancers, with 265 marks out of the pos- 
sible 300 allotted. 

As regards subject (id), there is again a slight increase in the 
percentage of failures, and the number of candidates who 
gained 75 of the 1,600 marks allotted is considerably de- 
creased; only 3 officers of the 285, who took up all 4 subheads, 
obtained this high percentage, against 7 out of 140 at the last 
examination. The highest marks in this subject were obtained 
by Lieutenant C. W. Mason-Macfarlane, 7th Hussars, with 1,248. 

The percentage of failures at this and previous examinations 
in this subject is as follows :— 


October 1911 és bs bey 29°2 
March 1912 dad si 5 18°83 
October 1912 sie a es 15°31 
March 1913 ans an oe 18°57 
October 1913 oa ahs sit 19°3 
The detailed results of this examination are as under:— 
Subject Number Number Percentage 
examined. failed. of failures. 
All four sub-heads _... 285 55 19°3. 
(d) i... ms 301 24 8 
(d) i... oe 340 34 IO 
(d) ata *** sea 342 22 6°43 


(d) iv. - 293 9 3°07 
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The reports on examinations held in India are obtainable 
from the Superintendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, and 
their publication is notified in India Army Orders. Intending 
candidates are advised to study the remarks on the candidates 
work in previous reports, which are published with the object of 
aiding them. 

Similar reports on examinations held in the United Kingdom 
are obtainable from any of the official publishers, price rs. for 
examinations up to December i1gio inclusive, and since that 


date, 6d. 

As in future the papers for the written examinations will be 
identical throughout the Empire (except that in certain subjects 
there will be special questions to suit local conditions), the 
remarks on the examinations held in India will be embodied in 
the reports issued by the War Office, and will not form a separate 
publication as heretofore. 


CANDIDATES’ WORK. 
Subject Part I, Tactical fitness for Command. 


The work submitted for this examination must asa whole be 
considered of a somewhat low standard, especially when it is 
remembered that these officers are qualifying for the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, which will later on entail responsibilities 
in the training of the junior officers under their commands. 


It is necessary to accentuate the remark made on the examina- 
tion in March 1913, viz., that Training and Manoeuvre Regula- 
tions, 1909, Section 13, has not received sufficient attention, and it 
would often be most difficult, if not impossible, for a superior 
officer to glean the necessary information which would enable him 
to decide on a practical course of action from the appreciations 
written. In other words they are not appreciations. 

a cS & * 

In considering the action that may be taken by the enemy, 
candidates are inclined to make bald statements as to movements 
he may make. They do not state how these movements are likely 
to affect the successful issue of their own plans, or make sugges 
tions as to the best method of meeting these movements. 


~~ 


* & oS *® 
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Extracts from the general and special ideas again figured 
largely in the appreciations, and there were long irrelevant 


descriptions of the map. 
Orders. 


Quite a large percentage must be considered indifferent, 
and a few bad. 

The principal faults which occurred frequently were : 

No starting point, and the starting point not marked at 
night. 

Mounted troops in the advanced guard, or far up in 
column when moving at night. 

Moving second line transport, tent sub-divisions of field 
ambulances, and supply column with the fighting 
troops at night, when contact with the enemy was 
probable. 

Apparent ignorance of the composition of a field ambulance 
shown by the bearer and tent sub-divisions never 
being mentioned; also of the section of the signal 
company, by halving it. 

Omission of special orders when moving at night. 
Omission of orders for second line transport. 
Outposts withdrawn at night at a stated time and 
before the main body moved. 
The use of the word “dawn”. 
* * * * 
3. A few other facts are worthy of notice. 

Five candidates were unaware of the nature of the infantry 
battalions composing a “mixed” infantry brigade. 

Four candidates despatched copies of orders by mounted 
orderlies to Army Headquarters, a matter of perhaps roo miles. 

One candidate remembered the days of “ by order”. 

A notice at the end of the order, “dictated to representatives 
of umts”’, hardly meets with the intention of Field Service 
Regulations, Part J, section 12 (4). 

* * * * 
Subject (d) (2) Tactics. 

The papers set in this examination were generally of the 
same standard as in the last examination. There were very few 
papers which showed that the candidates had not worked at the 
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text-books. A large number showed that candidates had been 
carefully instructed and that they had considerable practice in 
solving simple tactical problems. 


2. One curious tendency was remarked in this examination; 
it has been noticed before and perhaps it would be well to draw 
some attention to it. Subject (d) (1) is called “ Tactics, embracing 
a knowledge of field engineering”. A great many candidates 
appear to search through a paper for opportunities to show their 
knowledge of the embraced subject; this induces, in many cases, 
a tendency to adopt a defensive attitude and to “take up a 
“ position”, whenever such a course can be fitted in. This tendency 


requires to be guarded against. 


3. The general and special ideas may have appeared unusual. 
The object in these problems, is to produce a detached force with 
a definite enemy to work against. The necessary detachment is 
usually produced by using the framework of a post on the line of 
communications of a large force. The present scheme was 
adopted as a variant from post schemes. Only four candidates 
showed that they were not disconcerted by the unusual setting 


adopted for the very ordinary tactical problems presented. 
* * i 3 


5. One criticism can be made on the writing of orders, where 
these were attempted. Few officers gave really good “ intention.” 


This paragraph should be very carefully thought out, as it is 


the keynote of those succeeding it. 
* * * * 


Subject (d) (11) Military Law. 


The papers were, as a whole, well answered, the average 
marks obtained being high, thougha good many officers (34 out 
of 340 or ro per cent.) failed to obtain half marks and thus did 
not pass. The work done by Captains, British Service, which 
has formed the subject of adverse comment in the last two reports 
on this examination, shows a distinct improvement. 

2. Itis regretted that it is again necessary to call attention 
to certain avoidable faults, which have been so frequently pointed 
out, viz s— 


(a) inordinate length and irrelevance of many of the answers; 
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(b) failure to read the questions through carefully before 
proceeding to answer them; 

(c) bad handwriting and general untidiness; 

(d) failure to enter on the front cover of Army Book 4 the 
letter denoting the paper which is being answered. 


3. Many Indian Army candidates appeared to be unaware 
of the fact that 4 questions are asked on British and 4 on Indian 
Military Law and attempted to answer questions on the former 
by references to the Manual of Indian Military Law. Every 
officer presenting himself for examination should make himself 
acquainted with the subject and form of the examination. 


4. The following matters, on which candidates very gener- 
ally went wrong may be specially noticed :-- 

(a) a person sentenced to discharge or dismissal can also be 
sentenced to stoppages to make good any loss, etc.: it is not 
the business of the court to ascertain whether he has any pay due 
to him or not. 


(b) it is not necessary, and is frequently incorrect, to frame 
several charges, including alternative ones, when the facts are 
clear and one charge would suffice: to do so is contrary to the 
instructions contained in the notes to R. P. rrand I. A. A. Rule 
20; 

(c) the scales of punishments recommended by K. R. 583 are 
not compulsory ; in other words, a sentence exceeding what is 
laid down there is not illegal, as King’s Regulations have not the 
force of law; 


(d) in order to establish an attemp! to commit an offence, 
proof or preparation to commit it is not sufficient—still less is it 
established by proof of mere intention: M. M. L., Chapter VII, 
para. 23, explains this matter very clearly ; 


(ec) a mule corps driver is not a “soldier”, within the mean- 
ing of A. A.,s. 37; 1f a British N. C. QO. strike such a man, 
the charge must be framed under A. A., s. 40; 


(f) subsidiary orders (c) and (f) given on page 311 of the 
M. I. M. L. must both be recorded when a man is sentenced to 
more than three months’ rigorous imprisonment; they do not 
form part of the sentence. 
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5. Itis again necessary to point out that, in framing charges 
under either the Army Act or the Indian Army Act, the wording 
of the forms of charges given in Appendices I and II to R. P. 
and the I. A. A rules respectively must be strictly adhered to. 
It is not permissible to vary the “Statement of offence” to suit 
the facts of the case, which much be set forth in the “ particulars” 
of the charge. 

6, It is feared that officers are still not given opportunities 
for studying the ‘“‘ Guide to Courts Martial under the Army Act,” 
and the “Guide to Summary Courts Martial under the Indian 
Army Act”, recently issued to every unit. These publications 
can also be obtained by individuals, on payment, for the small 
sum of 8 annas each, from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Calcutta. A perusal of their contents will greatly 
facilitate intelligent study of both Manuals of Military Law. 

x x * * 
Subject (d) (111) Organization, Administration and Equipment. 

In several cases it was necessary to deduct marks for bad 
handwriting. 

* * x * 
Subject (d) (1v) Military History. 
THE NAPOLEONIC CAMPAIGN OF 1805. 


1. The standard attained in the general paper was not high, 
but the answers to the special period questions were satisfactory 
and showed a good knowledge of the period. 

2. The principal points calling for criticism are :— 

(a) The want of care in reading the questions, This fault 
led to much irrelevant matter being given by many 
candidates. 

(b) The failure of some candidates to give any reasons for 
the opinions expressed. 

(c) Bad handwriting. 

* * * * 
THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 

On the whole the papers sent in were good and showed that 
the campaign had been intelligently studied. The general 
standard of the answers in the special period was as a rule higher 
than that shown in the general paper, 
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The points noted for criticism in the general remarks on the 
1805 campaign apply equally to this campaign. 

* a is ate 
Subject (e) Artillery. 

The standard of this examination was fairly uniform. The 
general results of the first paper were distinctly good, while those 
of the second were poor, as will be seen by the fact that the 
average marking ofthe first was 71 per cent. while that of the 
second was only 58 per cent. 

2. This disparity between the two papers seems to be due to 
the fact that the first consisted of the usual “ book” questions, 
while the second required knowledge of application of principles. 
The scheme and questions in this latter paper were, however, 
comparatively simple, similar to problems which must occur on 
service and at every practicecamp. Due allowance was made 
for the various ways of looking at the situations. 


* it at at 


Subjects (g) (1) S. and T, Organization and Administration. 


With the exception of that of one candidate, the work may 

be described as fair to good. 
* tt ii ray 

The Staff Manual (War) contains a useful appendix in which 
the subject of “graphics” is fully dealt with. The ‘“ Army 
Review ” has also published articles on the subject. 

Officers should be familiar with this means of facilitating 
their calculations of time and space. 


Subject (g) (it) Economics. 


Two candidates submitted good work, whilst the other three 
displayed a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with the subject. 


In an examination at which books of reference are allowed, 
it is not sufficient that a candidate should be able to turn up 
that part of a book that bears on the question he is replying to ; 
it is desirable he should show by his answer that he has grasped 
the meaning of what the book says; to grasp its meaning some 


previous study of it is of course necessary. 
* a i * 
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Subject (h) (2) (#1) and (i11) R. A. M. C. Medical. 

The answers to the paper on (h) (i) were uniformly very 
good, four out of five candidates gaining over ‘75 of the total 
marks. 

On the other hand the papers on (h) (11) were poor, the 


candidates inclined to be very prolix and did not pay close 
enough attention to the question asked. 


The questions in (h) (ii) were well answered on the whole, 
but two candidates failed to describe an Army Form in every 
day use, or give any succinct account of a simple monthly 
return and the purposes for which it is compiled. 


Subject (h) (tt), I. AL. S. Medical. 


The work of the candidates on the whole was very 
indifferent. 


Not one of them was conversant with the rules for the 
maintenance of case sheets gisenin I. A. I’. M.-1249, and many 
were ignorant of how the case sheets should be disposed of on 
completion. Most of them were acquainted with the duties of 
the hospital store-keeper attached to a field ambulance, but one 
-or two confused his duties with those of the Supply and Trans- 
port sergeant and some with those of the pack store: havildar. 
Several candidates assigned to sub-assistant surgeons sanitary 
duties which ought to be performed by the medical officer 
himself. The majority of them appeared to be ignorant of the 
instructions contained at the beginning of the Admission and 
Discharge Book (A.B. 27) regarding the preparation of monthly 


and annual returns of sick. 


It is recommended that more attention should be paid to the 
instruction of junior officers of the Indian Medical Service who 
have not passed their examination for promotion. 

* * tt i 
Subject (h) (111) I. Mf. S. Medical. 

The work of the candidates on the whole was fair. 

The question regarding the duties of an officer commanding 
a field ambulance after mobilization has been completed, was 
not answered as fully as it might have been. 
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All had a good knowledge of the requirements of a site 
for a dressing station, and of the regulations regarding the 
examination of recruits. 

Considerable confusion appears to exist regarding the com- 
position and functions of the bearer division of a field ambulance. 

The majority of the candidates gave for a bearer division the 
establishment and equipment of a bearer company as laid down 
in Appendix IV, Field Service Manual (Medical), 1908, whilst a 
few gave that mentioned in Field Service Regulations Part II, 
Indian Supplement, Chapter X, Section 18, para. 1. 

_ Several candidates confused stationary hospitals with 
general hospitals. | 
* * * * 
Subject (2) (s) Veterinary. 
The paper wasa very simple and straightforward one, but 


with two exceptions the answers were very poor. 
* * * * 


Subject (2) (22) Veterinary. 

The general standard of knowledge displayed by the candi- 
dates was disappointing. 

* * * ‘k 
Subject (+) (111) Veterinary. 

Considering that the paper was distinctly an easy one, the 

replies did not reach a very high standard. 
Subject (j) Sanitation. 

Taken as a whole, these worked papers were poor and far 
below the standard of the last three years. Great difficulty 
has been experienced in marking them; many of the answers 
bore inherent evidence of little real knowledge. Question 1 
was very badly answered. Many candidates had the vaguest 
ideas as to what is meant by “conservancy.” Not a few 
described it as meaning the provision of water supplies. Question 
3 was also badly answered, especially as it was a practical 
question and could have been answered correctly by any one 
familiar with his own lines and the interior economy of a corps. 
The most glaring error in the replies to this question was the 
statement that “dry earth” closets were in use. Considering 
that “dry earth” has not been in use in British lines for four 
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years, these worked papers afford a scathing commentary upon 
the degree of practical interest displayed in sanitary effort by 
young officers. Seven candidates failed to qualify for a pass 
(nine per cent.) and sixteen others or twenty per cent. obtained 


only enough marks for a bare pass. 
2 * bad * 


Subject (i), Part I, Appendix XIV, kK. R. Majors, R. A. M. C. 

The three papers submitted all obtained over 60 per cent. 
of marks. 

* * Sd  ] 

All the papers showed that the officers under examination 
possessed the faculty of expressing themselves clearly and 
concisely. 

2 2 2 2 
Subject 2. 
Four worked papers were received. Taken asa whole they 
were fair. 
. 2 % 2 
No candidates handed in work of any marked merit. 
Subject 3. 
Only 3 candidates—too small a number for useful generaliza- 
tion. | 
Character of work mostly good. 
There ina tendency among candidates to include in their 


replies matter not required by the questions. 
2 2 % , 


Subject 1 Appendix XV, K. R.. Majors, A.V.C., 

In his answers the candidate displayed a great want of 
administrative capacity, and a lack of accurate knowledge of 
veterinary matters, which must have come before him daily in 
his executive duties. 


Translation communicated by the Generai Staff, 
India. 


From the “ Russki Invalid” of 5th (18th) March rg14. 


MECHANICAL TRACTION IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


In the German army the employment of motor traction for 
transport is steadily on the increase. At the present time, in 
addition to motor trains owned by the government, there are also 
at government disposal a number of privately owned ones, for 
which an annual subsidy is paid; of such there are now 207. 
The military type of motor train consists of a motor lorry 
weighing 4000 kilograms and carrying a load of 5000 kilograms 
with a vehicle attached which takes a load of 2000 kilograms ; 
these trains may also be adopted for the conveyance of troops 
and can carry 50-55 men standing or 40 men sitting in full field 
service marching order. In addition to motor trains there are 
also light automobiles, heavy motor omnibuses and a special 
type of vehicle for cavalry. Transport columns on the line of 
communications consist of several motor trains with the addition 
of a mobile repair shop ; at points on the line of communications 
stores of petrol and oil will be established. A day’s journey for 
a light automobile is reckoned at 300-200-150 kilometres depend- 
ing on the nature of the roads, level, hilly, or mountainous: of a 
military motor train at 100-80-60; and of a special cavalry 
vehicle at 125-100-75. 


Reviews of Books. 


“ Scott’s Last Expedition Published by Smith Elder & Co. 
Price £2.” 

The two volumes of Leonard Huxley’s work ‘ Scott’s Last Expedition,” 
are buth bulky and heavy, but this fact should constitute no obstacle to any 
one making the time to read both. It is possible to skim through them 
hastily, or even to dip into them anywhere for a page or two, and yet to 
extract much that is interesting if not exciting ; but it is also well worth the 
while even of those not scientifically inclined to read both volumes carefully 
from c)ver to cover. The diaries, of which the major part consists, sometimes 
appear to be rather monotonously full of the obstacles and difficulties 
encountered, such as ice waves (‘‘sastrugi”’) or bad surface (glide), and 
snow blizzards: but intermixed throughout, especially in Scott’s diaries, there 
are small items of personal or instructive interest, which it would be a pity 
to miss, 

The chief feature of Scott’s account of the ship’s voyage is his unstinted 
praise for all his companions and assistants. One remark made during the 
voyage is particularly, and in view of future events pathetically, interesting. 
He said “the possession of such support ought to ensure success Fortune 
would be in a hard mood indeed if it allowed such a combination of knowledge, 
ability, and enthusiasm to achieve nothing,” 

The style of writing varies with the authors of the diaries, and gives 
an indication of the character of the several writers. Purists might cavil at 
split infinitives here and there, but there are no grave faults discernible in 
any part of the book, and on the whole the style is clear and readable. This 
is due partly to the fact that impressions were recorded at the time, and the 
wording has not been altered. 

From Scott’s diary we may gather that he was extremely sympathetic 
and considerate, and up to the very end, in spite of adversities, he wae trustful 
in Providence, and looked on the bright side of everything. His presonality 
appears to have inspired a wonderful discipline into all his collaborators, for 
there was never asuspicion of any trouble of that nature, 

Dr. Wilson’s diary in Vol II is rather more solid matter-of-fact reading, 
but it is relieved at intervals by extracts, very rough and unstudied, from 
a private diary kept by Cherry Garrard. 

Lieutenant Campbell’s diary of the Northern Party’s doings is perhaps 
the lightest reading of all. There is an unconscious substrata of humour 
ranning all through it, and the details of food and personal comfort (or 
discomfort) are more fully dealt with than in any of the other diaries, 
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making it intensely interesting. Dr, Griffiths Taylor’s record of the Western 
Expeditions was apparently carefully written up after his return. His 
experiences will probably be of more interest to scientists than to the 
general public, 

The story told by Dr. Atkinson, who was in charge of the party 
throughout the second dreary winter, is simply told without embellishment 
or remarks, but it makes pathetic reading, 


Dr. Simpson's paper on the meteorclogical conditions is of special 
interest in India, and one may look forward with pleasure to hearing a 
lecture which it is proposed that he should give in Simla this year. 

The illustrations of the two volumes are superb, The pictures, whether 
paintings, sketches, or photographs are all on a high level of artistic merit, 
and all are excellently reproduced by the publishers, Evidently photography 
had been reduced to a fine art by more than one of the members of the 
expedition. 

One of the only criticisms of the work which it is possible to make is 
that there is no connected story of the doings of the expedition, From 
Scott’s diary it is difficult to follow all the events of the first year, and 
the other diaries give no general account of the whole expedition, The 
Epilogue, which is placed at the end of the second volume, explains the 
fitting out and the start of the “Terra Nova,” 

A short summary therefore of the main facts of the expedition may help 
intending readers to follow the diaries, 

In September 1909 Scott published his plans, and the party left 
England, in the ** Terra Nova” in June 1910, and New Zealand at the end 
of November. The 65 men comprising both the shore party and ships 
party had been carefully selected from about 8,000 volunteers ! 

None of the misfortunes of the party can be directly attributed to 
carelessness, want of forethought, or mismanagement; they were due simply 
and solely to bad outrageously bad luck. This bad luck started early, for 
the ‘‘ Terra Nova” encountered a very bad storm in December, and, the 
pumrs failing, the ship nearly foundered, Then she was detained 20 days 
in the pack. Both of these misfortunes were unusual and contributed to 
damaging the condition of the horses and dogs, upon which success largely 
depended, as well as causing great anxiety as to the exhaustion of the coal 
supply, 

On January 4th 1911 the ‘Terra Nova” anchored in Mac Murdo 
Sound of the Ross Sea. The winter quarters were fixed at a spot which 
was christened Cape Evans, A week or two was spent in disembarking 
ptores, and then 3 parties set off in different directions, 
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On January 28th the “Terra Nova” took the Northern Party, six 
men under Lieutenant Campbell, to Cape Adare, This party tried to land 
at the Bay of Whales, to explore King Edward’s Land, but found that 
Ammundsen’s party had already built their winter quarters there. 

Campbell and his party spent the remainder of this summer (January 
and February 1911) in exploring, and expected to be taken cff by the ship 
to return to Cape Evans, not Jater than March 15th, The ship, however, 
owing to the early setting in of the ice, was unable to reach them, Then 
commenced a story of hardship and privation, which is difficult to imagine 
and thrilling to read. 


The party had no hut, so they were forced to hew a cave or “ igloo” 
out of the ice, and line it with snow for better insulation, The ventilation 
of this cave proved a serious difficulty, as the mouth of the cave got blocked 
up by snow-drifts, and lights then all went out. They had to lay in 
a stock of meat to last through the winter and to allow of a march of over 
five weeks to get back to Cape Evans in the spring. Fortunately there were 
some Emperor penguins and seals to be had now and then, and these were 
carefully chased and killed, then stored away in ice caves, This main diet was 
eked out with a few very sparse luxuries, such as tea. Weak tea was 
allowed only once a week, the l2aves were then reboiled for a second day, and then 
dried and mixed with wood shavings for use as tobacco! Cocoa was sufficient 
for use five nights a week, chocolate about once a month, and an allowance 
of 25 raisins per man was given on any one’s birthday. (The difficulty was to 
prevent each man having a birthday once a month.) Biscuits had to be reserved 
solely for the sledging journey when more nourishing food would be necessary. 
As a resuit of this low diet, the general discomfort of the ‘‘igloo”, and the 
low temperatures, two of the party contracted dysentery, and though they 
did not have to be carried on the sledges, they could not pull much, and were 
only able to cover about 5 to 6 miles a day. 


Eventually, on November 7th 1911, the party regained Cape Evans 
in a worn ont condition, 


On January 26th 1911 Griffith Taylor with a party of 5 went west for 
a geological exploration of the western portion of the coast: they returned to 
Cape Evans in March. The same party went again in October to explore 
more of the western coast. 


On January 26th 1911 the majority of the shore party started off with 
dogs and ponies to lay out depots of supplies along the route which the Polar 
party were to traverse the following spring (November), Besides laying out 
these depots, the party gained much useful practice and experience in sledg- 
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ing, camping, etc. Unfortunately two of the ponies lost condition in blizzards 
and had to be shot, and one fell into the sea. 

The depot party returned to Cape Evans at the beginning of March, 
and all prepared to hibernate there fur the winter. All, that is to say, except 
a party of “hardy Norsemen,” under Dr. Wilson, who actually carried ont a 
winter expedition to Cape Crozier, in order to secure Penguin eggs, with the 
object of tracing the developement of that bird, The party started on Jane 
27th, and got back on August Ist 1911, travelling in almost total darkness 
at the coldest time of the year. Their journey, though short, was about the 
hardest on record, and it was a marvel that any of them returned to tell the 
tale, Once for 48 hours they were without any roof (it having blown off 
their hut) and without food in a blizzard at a temperature of—60° Once 
they had 109° degrees of frost, Their sleeping bags used to freeze so hard, 
that it took them hours to crawl into them. 

In the hut the winter routine had kept the remainder of the rarty fairly 
fit, interested, and cheerful, The occupations indulged in were football (as 
long as light lasted), regular lectures on a variety of subjects by the various 
experts, exercising animals, observations, walks, and chess, On mid-winter 
day there was a feast with a Christmas fare to suit local conditions | 

At the first sign of spring a small party under Lieutenant Evans went 
out to some of the depots to make sure that they were traceable. 

The main expedition, called the Southern Party, started at the beginning 
of November for the great Polar journey. Set-backs occurred early in the 
journey, The two remaining motor sledges (a third had sunk through the 
ice into the sea when being landed) only covered a few stages, and then 
had to be abandoned owing to cracked cylinders. The party had therefore 
to proceed with ponies, dogs, and man-haulage. 

At the 27th camp (December 1st) some of the ponies commenced to 
show signs of failure, and, as intended, they were killed and used as food 
for men and dogs. Unfortunately the party was then delayed for four days 
by a blizzard, which exhausted the ponies and entailed a heavy inroad on the 
precious fodder, Asa result all the remaining ponies‘had to be slaughtered 
at a camp at the foot of the glacier, suitably named the “shambles”. The 
margin of safety still allowed Scott to be confident of the result, and he 
pressed on. 

The dogs, under Meares, turned back on December 11th, the 1st supporting 
party, under Dr. Atkinson, on Docember 21st; and the 2nd supporting 
party, under Lieutenant Evans, on January 3rd. Scott then proceeded with 
his own party of four, and also Lieutenant Bowers, who was about the fittest 
in the whole party, taken from Evans’ party as a fifth man, 
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Scott’s arriva! at the Pole and the finding there of signs that Ammundsen 
had preceded him by a few days, are well known to all, as also the return 
journey to within 11 miles of ‘One Ton Depot,” where he was stopped by 
a ten-day blizzard, 

It is noteworthy that almost to the very end Szott retained a hopeful 
outlook, and Dr. Wilson continued to collect geological specimens even when 
the party could birely drag the necessities of life, Though beaten in the 
race for the Pole, Scott still looked upon his expedition as the greatest and 
most successful expedition to the south polar regions, owing to the large 
mass of scientific information accumulated. 

The failure to reach safety is actually attributable to the abnormal 
blizzards and conseqnent delay, which necessitated the return journey being 
made when the weather was beginning to break, and the temperatures were 
extremely low, A route further east, where Ammundsen crossed the 
barrier, would have escaped the local blizzards, Ammundsen, it may be 
noted, made a more successful use of dogs and depended on them entirely, 

I’fforts were made to expedite the return of the Polar party in March 
1912 by sending the dog teams ont to “One Ton Depot”; but the severity 
of the weather, and the scarcity of supplies prevented them pushing beyond 
there. They were stopped by the same blizzard as stopped Scott. 

The remainder of the party were then obliged to spend another winter 
at the hut, in the sad knowledge that there was no longer any hope of the 
Polar party having survived, Lientenant Evans who had returned from the 
south with scurvy was sent home in the‘ Terra Nova” in March 1912. The 
ship each year wintered at Lyttleton, and returned to Cape Evan in the 
spring (October). 

On October 30th 1912 Dr, Atkinson with 8 men, the 7 mules sent by 
the Indian Government, and the dogs, proceeded south to search for the bodies 
of Scott and his companions, which they expected to find in some crevasse. 
At the camp where the bodies were found a large cairn was erected, and the 
spot still further marked by up-ended sledges. 

Before the “ Terra Nova” left the south, on January 20th 1913, a large 
wooden cross was placed on the coast, on which was inscribed ‘ To strive, to 
seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


The Wars of the Roses 1377-1471, by R. B. Mowat, M. A. 
Published by Crosby, Lockwood aud Son. Price 6s. net. 


This book gives avery interesting and readable account of what has since 
come to be called the ** Wars of the Roses ” ; for during the actual period of 
conflict the House of York alone used a white rose as a badge, and the name 
is an invention of the sixteenth century, It deals principally with that period 
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of almost incegsant civil war which existed in England between the years 
1450 when the young King Henry VI, confronted with the choice of either 
Edward of York or the Duke of Somerset as his chief adviser, appointed the 
latter Constabie of England ; and 1471 in which year the legitimate Lancast- 
rian line became extinct by the death of that king. But in order to allow 
of a complete understanding cf the claims of both sides, the history of the 
rivalry between the horses of York and Lancaster is traced from family 
settlement of Edward III by which five great and royal houses, subsequently 
reduced by death and inter-marriage to these two, were established; and in 
addition a brief summary of events till the year 1485 is given, thus carrying 
the story on until by the accession of Henry VII the Tudor dynasty replaced 
that of York, 


The house of Lancaster had an indisputable parliamentary right to 
the throne; and at first justified its rule by giving the country a consti- 
tutional monarchy, that is to say one which, as compared with the usual 
absolute rule of those days, would defer to the wishes of the nation, But 
eventually it failed to kecp order or govern the kingdom and the nation 
accepted the rule of the house of York as being more likely to lead to peace 
and good administration. 


The period dealt with is important historically, not only as being that 
from which modern England may be said to have arisen, but also because 
it laid the foundations of England’s prosperity and greatness under the 
Tudors, During these wars the power of the nobles was very considerably 
weakened, if not altogether broken; and this resulted in the middle classes 
obtaining more weight and importance in the government of the country 
and the gradual development of a united nation, 


It is curious to note how little real interest was taken in the wars by 
the people of England asa whole; generally speaking only the nobles fought 
as if the issue were important, the rank and file showing no great resolution 
to die on the field of battle once the fortune of the day turned against them; 
while the towns near which fighting took place often appeared quite 
indifferent to the result. Indeed at times the wars seem to have become 
almost a blood fend between the nobility on either side. This was usually 
confined to executions after the battles, but a striking instance occurred 
when, after the fight at Wakefield, Lord Clifford recognised the Earl of 
Rutland, the eighteen year old son of the Duke of York and, in spite of his 
begging for mercy on his knees, stabbed him with a dagger saying ‘‘By God’s 
blood, thy father slew mine, and so will 1 thee, and all thy kin.” To 
this general retaliation after a battle there was one notable exception and 
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that was in the chivalrous treatment of Henry VI after the battle of St, 
Albans by the Duke of York and later by Warwick after the Lancastrian 
defeat at Northampton. 


One of the results of the nation as a whole not being really interested 
in the war, was that the armies were usually very small, 5,000 being about 
the normal; another was that neither side dared to allow plundering for 
fear of rousing enmity, So ultimately the people held the balance of power. 
Iu fact the war caused little distress to the majority of the nation; and 
commerce flourished in spite of it. Moreover in practically every county both 
parties were represented until the year 1461 when the war became almost 
one of ‘North versus South” with the Trent as the dividing line. In this general 
distribution of the parties the importance of London stands out very clearly, 
for whichever party held London, held the kingdom; while the growing 
power of the middle class, especially in that city, was a powerful factor 
for order. In fact the ultimate success of the Yorkist cause was undoubtedly 
in a great measure due to the support of London and of the middle class; 
for there were far more Barons on the Lancastrian side. 


Of the actnal fighting there is not much tobe said, the usual formation 
being in three “battles” or divisions each led by some prince or nobie who as 
a general rnie fought on foot. Artillery was used on both sides with a 
certain amount of effect; but the Burgundian “ musketeers’? who 
fought under Warwick at St. Albans could hardly have been considered 
dangerous, at any rate t> theenemy, The most interesting battle is that 
of Barnet where King Edward IV showed good leadership, and it is 
interesting to note that his success was largely due to the recognition of 
a principle regarding marches, which is laid down in our present Field 
Service Regulations, The Geneological Tables at the end are a great assistance 
especially to those whose history has become a little rusty; and there is also 
a very clear map which enables the various moves of the opposing forces to 
be easily followed. 


“ The Principles of War” (Vol. I, with maps-Vol. I), by Major 
General E, A. Altham C.B., CM.G., Published by Messrs Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., London, Price 1os.-6d net. 


The object of the book is explained at the beginning of Chapter V., 
namely to illustrate from history the principles put forward in Field Service 
Regulation Part I. The author has attained his object, and the development 
of modern tactics is clearly explained, without the book being of en 
size or overburdened with historical references, 
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In the first chapter stress is laid on the necessity for the development of 
of the moral qualities and the spirit of self-sacrifice in a nation, and the 
perfection of the organization and discipline if the armed forces of that nation 
hope to be successful in war. 


The organization of armies is then discussed, and it is shown how 
formations have varied in recent years in regard to their strength, composi- 
tion and proportion of the various arms ; the principles of the employment of 
the various arms, including airecraft, cyclists, mounted infantry and machine 
guns, are exhaustively dealt with and exemplified from history, Stress is laid 
on the development of the offensive spirit that strives to close with and defeat 
the enemy and not merely to manoeuvre him from his position. Attention is 
also drawn to the necessity of developing the moral and physical qualities of 
the troops to enable them to stand the strain of the continual marching and 
fighting by day and night and the consequent loss of sleep, which are due to 
the prolonged duration of modern battles. 


The last six chapters of the book discuss the work of commanders and 
staff in the duties of inter-communication, orders, movements by land and sea 
and the disposition of troops in billets or bivouac. 


The book is illustrated with 5 maps, taken from the British Official 
History of the Russo-Japanese War, bound in a separate volume in a manner 
very convenient for handy reference. 


An error appears to have occurred on page 114, in the calculation of the 
complement of aeroplanes for the Royal Flying Corps. 


The book is clearly printed and should be of great assistance and interest 


to any who wish to study the question of the employment of troops in 
modern warfare, 


The Sepoy Officer's Manual by Captain F, Etheridge, 7th 
Rajputs. Published by Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta, Price Rs. 3-8 


The book is a most convenient hand book, not only for officers present- 
ing themselves for examination for admission to the Indian Army, but also 
as a book of reference for any officer serving in an Indian infantry battalion, 
and for officers who may be serving on the staff of a brigade, which includes 
Indian infantry battalions, It comprises a summary of the military law, 
regimental duties, interior economy, rules for pay and correspondence, mus- 
ketry and books which are necessary for a “ Sepoy Officer” to know. 


It is unfortunate that the volume should have been issued at a time 


when the system of paying troops in India is being changed; and when the 
change in the organization of an infantry battalion at home will probably 
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entail changes in the nomenclature, at any rate of the units of an Indian 
battalion. 

To make the book complete a chapter might, with advantage be added 
dealing with the duties that fall to the various officers on the order to mobilize 
being issued. 

The book is clearly printed and is found in a handy form for ready re- 
ference. 

“The Battle of Liaoyang” By Major T. R. C, Price, 11th 
K. E. O. Lancers. Price Rs. 1. 


This is a pamphlet, the contents of which were originally prepared for 
delivery as a lecture. There are no maps with it, but in view of the many 
first-rate maps published in other works, the provision of special maps was 
clearly unnecessary, 

The author begins his account with a brief statement of the positions 
occupied by the opposing forces, their strength, their objectives and the 
means by which it was sought to attain them. The courses open to both 
sides are discussed and political considerations affecting the situation are 
touched upon. 

The above introductory remarks are followed by a lucid narrative of the 
battle itself. The whole is divided into three principal phases, and the des- 
cription of the main features of the battle (treated in chronological order) 
gives the reader a clear picture of the sequence of events, 

In the third part of his pamphlet the author deals with the influence 
of moral and personal factors, The endeavours to show that superiority 
in regard to these was one of the main reasons why, in spite of their inferior 
numbers, the Japanese were able to defeat ‘ enemy posted in a position of 
his own choosing and ready with a good plan to exploit that position to the best 
advantage”. The importance of the nation as a whole being determined 
loyally to support its fighting forces both morally and physically is rightly 
emphasised. 

Another of the principal causes of Russia’s defeat Jay in the wrongful 
employment of strategical detachments, and this point is shortly discussed 
in a couple of pages showing how Kuropatkin frittered away a quarter of 
his army on detachments detailed to observe and guard against turning move- 
ments. | 

Mutual support and inter-communication form the next theme, and 
Russian shortcomings in this respect are compared with the wonderful 
combination displayed by the Japanese. 

In conclusion the handling of the General Reserve is dealt with, and 
we are told how the Japanese, following the German plan, adopted from 
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the outset a bold offensive with nearly all their available forees, whilst the 
Russians, once again, largely owing to lack of co-operation, did not make 
the best use of the General Reserves detailed. The extreme difficulty of 
delivering the decisive blow at the right time and place is dwelt upon, and 
suggestions are made as to the best means of overcoming this difficulty. 

The pamphlet should be of considerable value to those desirous of studying 
the Battle of Liaoyang, together with the strategical principles involved. 

It is obtainable from the Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 
Vide Secretary’s Notes, 


Notices of Books. 


‘¢Indian War Medals,” by Major H, Biddulph, r.z., Price 2s. 6d. 
net, (reprinted from the Royal Engineers Journal). 


‘¢ Guide to promotion for officers in subject (a) (') Regimental Duties, 
by Major R. F. Legge, P, of W. Leinster Regiment, Published by Gale and 
Polden, Ltd. Price 4s. net. 


¢¢ A Manual of Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali by N. C. Chatterjee, 
Superintendent, Office of Board of Examiners, Calcutta, Price Rs. 2-8. 
“ Quite a useful colloquial manual, The language is idiomatic and at the 


same time, simple, and the words are, on the whole, well chosen,” 


‘¢ Indian Infantry Double Company Note Book,” by Major W, R. B. 
Colan, 67th Punjabis, Published by the Pioneer Press, Allahabad, 


‘Mainly about Discipline,” by Major R. F. Legge, Prince of Wales 
Leinster Regiment, Published by Gale and Polden Ltd, Price 6d, 


“Five Military Papers, " by Durbar, Published by the Pioneer Press, 
Allahabad. Price Re, 1. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA 


OCTOBER 1914. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 


1.—New Members. 
Tha following members joined the Iustitution between the Ist July 1914 
and the 1914, inclusive:— 
LIFE MEMBERS 


Captain A. J. Sleigh. Captain W. G. H. Bates, 
Lieut.-Colonel C. H. Richards. Lieut. M. F. D. Cobbold. 
Major C. C, R. Murphy. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


W. P. Cliff. Esq. Major M. D. Carey. 

The Hon. Sir W. H. H. Vincent. Lieut. F. W. Townend. 

H. J. Maynard, Esq. Lieut. P. N, Sanderson. 

Lieut. L. A. Newnham. Major C. L. R. Gray. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. Harvey Jones. Lieut, I, F. G. Hall. 

Major E. A. F. Red. Captain C. H. K. Kirkwood. 
Lieut. L. F. R. Vanrenen, Lieut.-Colonel H. Austen Smith, 
Major EB. Peacock. Major H. Browne-Mason. 

Sir R. H. Craddock. Captain A. I. M. Molesworth, 
Major C, E, Southon. Captain G. H. Sawyer, 
Major-General G. V. Kemball. Sir C. Cleveland. 

Lieut. A. D. Gordon. Major T. R. E. W. Warren-Swet- 
Captain LE. G. Hart. tenhan, 


1!._—Tactical Problems. 


In order to assist officers, tactical schemes are issued by the Council 
of the Institution, to members only, at Rs. 5 per scheme, which include 
criticisms and solutions by fully qualified officers selected by the Council. 
26 schemes are pow available. 


A number will be allotted to each member with his papers, and 
solutions must be sent under these numbers to the Secretary, Simla. 


11!.—Military History Papers. 


(§) In order to assist officers in the study of military history, the 
Institution has for issue, to members only, sets of questions on selected 
campaigns. The following papers are now available:— 


(a) One paper on the Waterloo Campaign. 
(5) Three papers on Callwell’s Small Wars. 
(c) Two papers on the strategy of the Russo-Japanese War, 
(2) Five papers on the battles of the Russo-Japanese War. 
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(e) Two papers on the Afghan War, 1879-80. 
(f; Two papers on the Crimean War. 

(g) One paper on the Indian Mutiny. 

(kh) One paper on the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1861-62. 

(4) Oue paper on the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the Battle of 
Koniegratz, inclusive. 

(7) One paper on the Jena Campaign, ] 806. 

(k) One paper on the Franco-German War, 1870. 

The charge for these papers is Rs. 5 each, which includes criticism by 
fully qualified officers selected by the Council. A number will be allotted 
to each member with his papers, and answers must be sent under these 
numbers to the Secretary, Simla. | 

(#¢) Pamphlets dealing with the Shenandoah Valley Campaign from 
April 1861 to June 1862, the Bohemian Campaign, 1866, to the battle of 
Koniggratz, inclusive, and the Battle of Lioyang, can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Price Ke 1 each, or Re. 1-2-0 per V.P.P, 


1V.—Premia for Articles in the Journal. 


As it does not seem to be generally known that articles 
are paid for, members are informed that a sum of approximate- 
ly Rs. 400 is awarded for articles and reviews published in 
each Quarterly Journal. 


V,—Library Catalogue. 


The library catalogue revised up to 1st November 1912 is available. 
Members requiring copies should kindly inform the Secretary. Lists of 
books since received are pubiished quarterly with the Jourual. 


Price of catalogue Re. 1, or Re. 1-40 per V. P, P. 
Vil.—Books, etc., presented to the Institution. 


The acknowledgments of the Council for the following presentations are 
hereby recorded:— 


Presented by the Foreign and Political Department :— 
Collection of Indian Orders, 

Presented by Major J. W. Hope, R. F. Avi— 

‘‘ Napolean’s Campaign of 1805.” 


Vil.—Gold Medal Prize Essay, 1914-1915. 


Tho Council have chosen as the subject for the Gold Medal Essay for 
1914-15 the following:— 


* Recognising that the Domiciled Community of India is of value for 
military purposes, what is the best method of utilizing it ? Give suggestions 
for its organization and training.” | 

The following are the conditions of the competition :— 

(1) The competition is open to all gazetted officers of the Civil Ad- 
Ministration. the Navy, Army, and Volunteers. 

(2) Essays must be printed or type-written and submitted in dupli- 
cate. 

Presented by Messrs Thacker Spink & Co. Calcutta :— 


Military map illustrating the War in Europe. 
Newspaper readers companion to the War in Europe. 
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(3) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such work 
is to be quoted. 

(4) Essays are to be strictly anonymous. Each must have a_ motto, 
and enclosed with the essay there should besent a sealed envelope with 
the motto written on the outside and tie name of the competitor inside. 


(5) Essays will uot be accepted unless received by Secretary on or 
before the 30th June 1915. 


(6) Essays will be submitted for adjudication to referees chosen by 
the Council. No medal will be awarded if the Council consider that 
the best essay is not of a sufficient standard of excellence. 


(7) The name of the successful candidate will be announced at a 
Council Meeting to be held in August or September 1915. 


(8) All essays submitted are to become the property of the United 
Service [nstitution of India, absolutely, and authors will not be at liber- 
ty to make any use whatsoever of their essays without the sanction 
of the Council. 


(9) Essays must not exceed 15 pages of the size and style of thea 
Journal, exclusive of any appendices, tables or maps. 


Vill.—Northern and Southern Army Prize Essays. 


The Council will award the sum of Rs. 150 each, on the usual 
conditions, for the best essays sent in from members of the Northern and 
Southern Armics by tle 3lst December 1914, on subjects selected by their 
respective Army Commanders. 

The following subjects have been selected :— 

Northern Army.— “The physical training and man-mastership of the 
soldier (British and Indian) in India.” 

Southern Army. — 

“A consideration of the question of recruiting in ‘Southern India for 
the Indian Army; with suggestions for improving the same or 
for tapping scurces not at present utilized.” 

* A consideration of the extent to which the strategical and _ tactical 
lessons of the Russo-Japanese War have been confirmed or modi- 
fied by the late warin the Balkan Peninsula.” 


1X.—Contributions to the Journal. 


With reference to Army Regulationg, India, Volume II, paragraph 
483, and King’s Regulations, paragraph 453, as amended by Army Order 
340 of 1913, intending contributors to the Journal of tke United Service 
Institution of India are informed that action to obtain the sanction of 
His Exceilency the Commander-in-Chief to the publication of any article 
in the Journal of the United Service Institution of India will be 
taken by the Committee. Contributors are, therefore, responsible that 
the sanction of their immediate superior has been obtained, and this 
should be noted on all articles sent for publication. Articles need not 
be submitted in duplicate. 


Contributors are requested to have their articles either typed 
or printed. 


X.—War Map. 


A War Map is on view in the Reading Room of the Institution, 
with the position of the troops, so far as is known, marked with flags, 
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Diary of the War. 
Up to the beginning of the Battle of the R. Aisne. 


28TH JUNB 1914. The Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria assassinated at Serajevo in Bosnia, 

23rD Jury. Austrian ultimatum to Servia, asking for 
an answer within 24 hours. 

24TH JuLy. Russian note to Austria asking for an 
extension of the period for the answer by Servia. 

27TH JuLy. Austrian mobilisation commenced. 

28TH Jury. Austria declared war on Servia. 

29TH JuLy. British fleet sailed from Portland, precau- 
tionary stage ordered throughout the British Empire. Aus- 
trians bombarded Belgrade. 

31st Juty.— Russian mobilisation commenced. Martial 
law proclaimed in Germany. 

1st Aucust. Germany declared war on Russia. Italy 
‘declared her neutrality. Germany invaded Luxemburg. 

2np AuGust.—French mobilisation commenced at mid- 
night 1st—2nd. German cruiser bombarded Libau. 

3RD AuGust,—German ultimatum to Belgium. War dec- 
lared between France and Germany. 

4TH Avucust.—Neutrality of Belgium violated. German 
fleet passed through the Kiel canal into the North Sea. Tur- 
kish mobilisation commenced. Great Britain declared war 


on Germany. Germany promised to observe the neutral- 
ity of Holland. 
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stH Aucust.—British moblisation commenced at  mid- 
night 4th—s5th. Germany declared war on Belgium. Declara- 
tions of neutrality by the United States, Sweden, Rouma- 
nia and Turkey. Germans attacked Liege. German cruiser 
‘““Breslau"’ bombarded Bona in Algeria. British cruiser 
* Amphion” sunk a German mine-layer at the mouth of the 
Thames but was herself subsequently sunk by a mine. Lord 
Kitchener appointed Secretary of State for War. 

6TH Aucust.—7th German Army Corps replused at Lidge. 
Reports, subsequently denied, of a British naval victory in the 
North Sea. Austria declared war on Russia. 

7TH AuGust.—Spain declared her neutrality. German mobi- 
lisation of obsolete ships at the Baltic ports. Capture of 
Altkirch and Mulhausen by the French. 

8tH Aucust.—Allied French and British forces invaded 
German Togoland. 

gtH AuGcust.—British cruiser ‘“ Birmingham” sunk a Ger- 
man submarine. Servia declared war on Germany. Japanese 
fleet put to sea. Russian troops invaded Austrian territory. 

roTH AuGust.—France declared war on Austria. Germans 
entered Liege town, the forts still holding out. Bombardment 
of Antivari by the Austrians. 

11TH AuGust.—French retired from Mulhausen. The 
German cruisers ‘ Goeben” and “Breslau” entered the 
Dardanelles, Montenegro declared war on iGermany. 

12TH AuGusT.—Germans bombarded — Pont-a-Mousson 
Great Britain declared war on Austria. The “Goeben” and 
the ‘ Breslau ” searched steamers in the Dardanelles, The 
German Government announced its intention to take the peo- 
ple’s savings, £1500,000,000 in case of need. 

13th Aucust.—Germans repulsed at Haelen, Eghezee and 
the R, Othain. Russians captured Sokol in Galicia. 

14TH AuGust.—French occupied Saales. The Tsar pro- 
claimed the autonomy of Poland. 
15TH Aucust.—Turkey purchased the “Goeben” and the 
“Breslau”. The British cruiser ‘‘ Pegasus” bombarded Dar-es- 
Salaam. 
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16th AuGust.—Minor French successes at Avricourt, 
Cirey and Dinant. Austrian cruiser “ Zenta” sunk by the 
French in the Adriatic. | 

17th Aucust.—Japanese ultimatum to Germany, answer 
asked for by August 23rd. British Expeditionary Force com- 
pleted its landing in France. Germans attacked Taveta in 
British East Africa. 

18TH Aucust.—French occupied Colmar and advanced 
to near Shirmack and Saarburg. Belgian Government moved 
to Antwerp. Russian mobilisation completed. Servians 
defeated Austrians at Shabatz and Loznitza, Germans captured 
Diest and Tirlemont. 

19TH AuGcust.—German position ran from Neufchteau to 
Dinant, and they pushed large forces across the R. Meuse 
between Liége and Namur, their cavalry reached the R., 
Dyle. French reoccupied Mulhausen and took Guebwiller. 
Russians occupied Gumbinnen. Reports received of a mutiny 
of Czech troops at Prague. 

20TH AuGust.—Germans occupied Brussels. Belgian army 
retired into Antwerp, their rearguard suffering heavily. Aust- 
rians attacked Krasnik. 

21st AuGust.—Germans occupied Alost, Wettern and 
Ghent. Russians occupied Lyck. 

22ND AucGustT.—British holding the line Condé-Mons- 
Binche opposed by 2 German Army Corps, the French con- 
tinuing the line through Charleroi to Dinant. Germans 
attacked Namur. Russians occupied Goldapp. 

23RD Avucust.—British still holding the line Condé-Mons- 
Binche, in the evening it was ascertained that 3 German 
Army Corps were moving frontally against them and a fourth 
Army Corps was advancing to turn their left from 
Tournai. The Germans had succeeded in forcing the pas- 
sage of the R. Meuse at Givet and the French were 
falling back to the line Valenciennes-Maubeuge. 

Japan declared war on Germany. Russians captured 
Arys and Insterburg. 

24th Aucust.—The Anglo-French Army fell back to the 
line Lille—Valenciennes—Maubeuge—Meziéres. Namur fell. 
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Russians occupied Johannisburg, O6certelsburg, Willenburg, 
Soldan, Heidenburg and Arys. 

25TH AuGusT.—The Allied left wing fell back to the 
line Cambrai—Le Cateau—Landrecies, Sortie by the Belgians 
from Antwerp to Malines, The G, O. C. Liege captured 
in a ruined fort. 

26TH AvuGcust.—The retirement of the British Expedi- 
tionary forces from the line, Cambrai—Le Cateau very severe- 
ly pressed. ‘Togoland surrendered. Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
armed merchantmen, sunk by H.M.S. Highflyer. Russians 
occupied Nordenburg Sensburg and Bishofsburg in E. Prussia 
Tarnopol in Galicia. IHritish Marines occupied Ostend. 

27TH AuGustT.—Allies left still retiring French gained a 
success at Guise. Russians captured Rothfleiss near Allen- 
stein in E. Prussia. Russians defeated the Austrians on the 
R. Zlota Lipa. French and British fleets bombarded Cattaro. 

28TH Aucust.—The British beat off German attacks and 
reached the line Noyon—Chauny—La Feére—Laon. Cruiser 
action off Heligoland, Germans lost 3 small cruisers and 2 des- 
troyers, British lost no ships. Russians occupied Allenstein. 

29TH AucGust.—Russians invested Konigsburg and were 
engaged at Graudenz and Thorn. 

3oTH Aucust.—The Allies in France held the line from 
the mouth of the R. Somme—La I*ére—Laon—Mezitres and 
gained a success at St. Quentin. The 5th and 7th French 
Army Corps took up their position on the left of the British. 

31st Aucust.—The German Crown Prince’s Army checked 
at Spincourt and Longuyon. French centre pierced near 
Rocroy. 

1st SEPTEMBER.— German attacks on the Allies left, which 
had ceased since 28th August, were renewed. British checked 
a German cavalry corps at Compiégne and captured 10 
guns. Russians had a reverse near Graudenz and General 
Samsonov was killed. Germans advanced on Antwerp cap- 
turing Maline, Termonde and St. Nicholas. Fortification of 
Brussels commenced. 

2ND SEPTEMBER.—Fresh German troops drove back the 
Russians in E, Prussia. After 7 days’ battle near Lemberg 
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the Russians defeated the 3rd, 11th and 14th Austrian Corps 
capturing 150 guns. 

French Government transferred to Bordeaux. 

3RD SEPTEMBER.—No attacks by the Germans on_ the 
Allied left between Compitgne and Senlis, 

Russians occupied Lemburg. 

4TH SEPTEMBER.—The 1st German army ceased its ad- 
vance on Paris and turned south-east; passed through 
Rheims to La Ferte Sonsjouarre, 2nd Army reached Cha- 
teau Thierry, the 3rd Army the line Suippe—Ville Jourbe. 

The Belgians opened the dykes and flooded out a Ger. 
man force near Termonde. 

5TH SEPTEMBER.—Ihe Germans crossed the R, Marne. 
Germans sank 15 fishing boats in the North-Sea. 

Russians and Austrians engaged on the line Lublin- 
Kholm. Bombardment of Maubeuge. 

6TH SEPTEMBER,—The Germans reached the line Coulom- 
miers—La Ferte Gaucher—R. Morin—Vitry—Verdun. They 
withdrew their troops from north-west France. H. M. S. 
“Pathfinder” was torpedoed in the NorthsSea. 

Montenegrins gained a success at Boljanitsa in Herze- 
govina. 

7TH SEPTEMBER.—The Allies left wing, British and 2 
French Army Corps, attacked the Germans on the R. 
Ourcq, guarding the right rear of the German main forces. 
The German line was R. Ourcq—R. Petit Morin—Montmi- 
rail—Petit Sommepuis—Vitry—Sermais-les-Bains. 

Russians in E. Prussia succeeded in beating off the Ger- 
mans on the line Nordenburg—Goldapp-Suwalki. 

Russians in Galicia captured Mikhailov and Rawa-Ruska. 

8tH SEPTEMBER.—Germans fell back to the R. Marne, 

QTH SEPTEMBER.—6th French Army Corps engaged Ger- 
mans on the R. Ourcq, British drove the Germans across 
the R. Petit Morin and R, Marne. 60,000 Germans were 
transferred from Belgium to France, 

Servians occupied Semlin. 

IoTH SEPTEMBER.—5Sth French Army Corps reached Cha- 
teau Thierr; British at Dormans on the Marne took 1,500 
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prisoners, 4 guns and 6 maxims. 

Belgians advanced to Wettern. 

Russians and Austrians engaged on the line Rawa 
Ruska—T omashov— Krasnik. 

German fleet seen in the Baltic. 

German attack on Karonga in British Nyassaland. 

IrTH SEPTEMBER.—Germans on a front Soissons—Braisne— 
Fismes—Rheims—north of Vitry —Champenoux—Rehainvil- 
liers Guebwiller. 

French success at Saint Dié capturing 15 guns. 

Australians occupied Herbertshohe in the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago. 

I2TH SEPTEMBER.—Germans fell back to the line Sois- 
sons —Craonne—Rheims—St. Ménéhould—North of Verdun, 
losing 160 guns. Beginning of battle of the R. Aisne. 

The Russians drove the Austrians and Germans across 


the R. San. 


Norn.—The above is an attempt to compile a diary of the war 
from the material available in India up to 25th September. It does 
not profess to be complete or absolutely accurate. 


Leoture by Dr. G@. C. Simpson on the British 
Antarotio Expedition. 
JuLy ToTH 1914. 


Tue Hon’sBte Sir RosBert CARLyYLe, K.C.S.L, C.1.E., PRESIDING. 


Sin RoBERT CARLYLE :—Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Before I ask Your Excellency’s permission to call on Dr. 
Simpson to begin his lecture, I will very briefly recall to 
the memory of the audience a few facts regarding the Scott 
Expedition. 

Scott and his party left England in the Terra Nova in June 
1910. Sixty-five men comprising both the shore parties and 
the ship’s party had been carefully selected from over 8000 
volunteers. The main expedition was the Southern party which 
started in the beginning of November 1g11 for the great polar 
journey. Scott’s arrival at the Pole and his disappointment 
on finding from unmistakable tokens that Amundsen had pre- 
ceded him by a few days are well known to all, as also his 
return journey to within eleven miles of One Ton Depot. 
Dr. Atkinson proceeded south in October 1912 to search for 
Scott and his companions whom they expected to find at 
the bottom of some crevasses. At the camp where they were 
found, a large cairn was erected on which was placed a 
rough cross made from the greater portion of two skis and 
the spot was still further marked by two up-turned sledges 
on either side. Before the Terra Nova lIeft the South on 
January 20th 1913, a large wooden cross was placed on the 
summit of Observation Hill on the coast, on which was 
inscribed—“ To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

The audience will remember that three members of the 
Expedition came from India and at one period they were 
doing a great deal of important work. Two of them, Oates 
and Bowers, accompanied, and died with, the Polar party, 
while Dr. Simpson was placed in charge of the base, a 
esponsible position, connect ed with difficult, important and 
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arduous duties. I am glad to hear that an officer and 
several men of Capt. Oates’ regiment the 6th (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons are present here. It is hoped that the United 
Service Institution will be able to hand over about f(50 
to the Oates Memorial Fund from the proceeds of this 
lecture. 
/ Before I conclude, one word about Dr. Simpson. He 
did not stay with the expedition throughout. When news 
came from India that, owing to the ill-health of Dr. Walker 
and Mr. Field, the Meteorological Department was in diff- 
culty, he at once decided that it was his duty to return to 
this country. This audience will appreciate the self-sacrifice 
of Dr. Simpson in leaving the expedition to return to help 
the Meteorological Department at a time of great pressure. 
I will now, with His Excellency’s permission, ask Dr. 
Simpson to commence his lecture. 


THE BRITISH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION rg10—1912 


Since I returned from the Antarctic certain questions 
have been put to me with surprising persistence and these 
have taught me what parts of our work interest people the 
most. I shall try in the course of this evening to say a. few 
words on each of these subjects as the opportunity in my 
narrative allows; but there 1s one question which must be 
answered before I commence relating our doings in the South. 

Over and over again I have been asked, * What was the 
good of it all’? Unless I can give you a satisfactory answer 
to this question my lecture will be only an account of 
strange doings, reckless adventure, and senseless tragedy. The 
Expedition was not that. To all of us who took part in it, 
it was something of real importance for the attainment of 
which we were willing to run all the risks associated with 
polar exploration. 

I will do my best to answer in a few words this im- 
portant question: “ What was the good of it all?” 

Ever since the English nation has sent out men in ships 
to explore the unknown regions of the earth, the attainment 
of a pole has been the greatest prize held out to the ex- 
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plorer. It is hard for us to realize how great a part the 
endeavour to reach the pole has played in our national life. 
The attempts and failures have provided our boyhood with 
stories of endurance, fortitude and self-sacrifice which have 
played an enormous part in forming the ideals of succeeding 
generations. The doings of Hudson, Cook, Franklin and 
McClintock are the doings of heroes to every English boy; 
and it was given to none of these to reach a pole. The 
desire that England should produce a man to succeed where 
all others had failed, was very real. After England had led 
the way to the north she was ousted by other nationalities : 
Nansen and Abruzzi beat all English records and in 1909 
Peary reached the North Pole. The sense of disappointment 
was great in England and people asked one another, “ Has the 
English race lost its hardihood, endurance and courage, and 
have we not now men equal to those who planted our flag 
before all others in the days gone by?” 

I know from personal intercourse with Scott, that the 
national aspect of the attainment of the South Pole was a 
real thing to him, and his one great ambition was to win 
it for the British race. It was the desire, so strong through- 
out England, that the Union Jack should be planted first at 
the South Pole which provided the funds for the Expedition 
and caused such tremendous enthusiam when we left London 
and Cardiff. Surely no excuse is necessary for undertaking 
a task, the successful accomplishment of which meant so 
much to the whole nation. 

Scott was not successful in reaching the Pole first; but 
just as Franklin’s failure in the north has added to our 
national traditions, so the story of Scott’s failure in the south 
will be the treasured tradition of the future. So long as 
‘polar exploration necessitates the sacrifice made by Oates, 
the loyal service of men like Wilson and Bowers, so long 
will our country be enriched by every expedition which sets 
out into the icy unknown. 

But leaving out these considerations of sentiment and 
national glorification was there no more material good to be 
got out of the expedition? 
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If you count material good only as that which produces 
immediate wealth, for example coal, metals or cultivatable 
land, then I must admit that there was none. But scientific 
knowledge is a valuable acquisition and Scott’s Expedition 
was the best equiped for scientific work which has ever gone 
north or south. 

It will probably help you to see how important it is 
to do scientific work in polar regions if I give one or two 
examples. [ will take them from my own work as naturally 
as I am most familiar with that. 

If there were no differences of temperature in the atmos- 
phere, life would be impossible on the earth. There would 
be no winds, no rain, no snow, and heavy noxious gases 
would accumulate near the ground. In fact it is the differ- 
ence of temperature between the equator and the poles, mo- 
dified to some extent by the distribution of land and sea, 
which gives us our monsoons in India, the trade winds over 
the oceans and the wet southwest winds in the British Isles. 
The atmosphere is a heat engine, the boiler being near the 
equator and the condensers near the poles. What should we 
think of an engineer who only knew the mechanism of his 
boiler and knew nothing of what happens to the steam after 
it passed his cylinders? That is, however, exactly the posi- 
tion of the meteorologist. I can’t say we know all about 
the air movements near the equator but we know a great 
deal, in comparison with which our knowledge of the other 
end of the cycle is infinitesimal. Until we know definitely 
the whole course of the air in its journey backwards and for- 
wards between the equator and poles we are more than 
handicapped in our endeavours to understand local air move- 
ments such as the monsoons in India. I think our expedition 
has supplied some of the missing links in this chain of 
knowledge. 

That the relationship between the antaratic ice conditions 
and the monsoon is not merely an academic question has 
recently been made quite clear. Dr. Walker in his well- 
known search for extra Indian conditions which affect the mon- 
soon has found a most remarkable relationship between the 
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number of icebergs in the antarctic seas and monsoon rainfall. 
He has shown that years with much ice have been years of 
heavy rainfall in India. This research however has been 
greatly handicapped by the want of information from the 
Antarctic, and this information can only be obtained by ex- 
peditions such as ours. 

I will take my second example from a subject which also 
is of great importance to us here in India. There has recently 
been a great controversy in scientific circles as to whether or 
not Central Asia is drying up. The case is at present being 
discussed by three of the scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir Sidney Burrard has put forward a most 
important theory to account for the decrease in the water 
of Central Asia. During the last ice age, says Sir Sidney, 
the whole of Tibet and the Himalayas was under a perma- 
nent layer of ice just as the polar regions are to-day. This 
layer has been slowly melting away until now only fragments 
are left on the highest mountains. During the melting process 
the water produced gave a plentiful supply to Central Asia 
and to the Himalayan valleys, but during this period the 
water was coming from an accumulation of snow and ice 
which had taken centuries to amass; in fact we were, and to 
some extent are now, living on capital. The question is so 
important that a committee has been formed to organise 
systematic observations of the height of the permanent snow 
so that we may determine the rate at which the snow accumu- 
lations are disappearing now. This problem is almost the same 
as one of our greatest problems in the Antarctic. There we 
have the permanent layer of ice over all the land and there 
are unmistakable signs that it is in retreat, thus confirming 
Sir Sidney Burrard’s main contention, Here we see a problem 
which is common to India and the Antarctic and every scrap 
of knowledge we can get from the Antarctic will help us in 
understanding the conditions in India. 

These are two examples of practical scientific know- 
ledge and if I had time I could show you that every science 
represented on the Expedition had similar problems to solve. 
J de not think that it is generally realized that more than 
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half of the men who were with Capt. Scott in the Antarctic 
took absolutely no part in the polar journey; but spent the 
whole of their time in doing scientific work. Of the total 
money spent on the expedition I think that by the time all 
the scientific work is finished and published more than half 
will have gone to the scientific side of the work. No other 
polar expedition has had such a record. 

I trust that these few words of justification of the Expedi- 
tion will be sufficient to remove from your minds any doubts 
as to whether work in polar regions is worth the risks and 
sacrifices entailed. Capt. Scott when about to make the 
supreme sacrifice had no such doubts, and he made this quite 
clear in his wonderful ‘Message to the People” You may 
remember his words :— 

“We are weak, writing is difficult, but for my own 
sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown 
that Englishmen can endure hardships, help one 
another, and meet death with as great a fortitude 
as ever in the past.” 


In describing the doings on the expedition I shall divide 
my lecture into three parts. First, the journey to the 
Antarctic, second, the life at winter quarters, and lastly, the 
polar journey. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE ANTARCTIC. 


The South Pole is in the centre of a great continent 
much larger in area than Australia. The land is all covered 
with snow and ice to an unknown depth, and every winter 
the sea freezes up around the whole extent of coast. In the 
summer the sea ice breaks up and floats out to sea forming 
the “pack ice” which makes it almost impossible to ap- 
proach the land. In 1840 Ross set out to reach the south 
magnetic pole in his two ships, the Erebus and Terror and 
tried to get south near the 170° longitude. He was soon 
brought up by pack ice; but by one of the most daring feats 
of seamanship he forced his vessels, which were only sailing 
vessels, into the pack ice taking advantage of every lane 
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of open water he met. It was a brave deed for he might 
have been caught in the ice and unable to return; but he 
had a great reward, for after many days of strenuous work 
the ships emerged into a great open sea to the south of the 
pack, This open sea has received the name Ross Sea in- 
honour of its discoverer. Ross sailed south in great hopes 
of getting right to the pole. But he was brought up by 
land where he saw an active and an extinct volcano, these 
he named Erebus and Terror. He tried to get round these 
but found a great cliff of ice, along which he travelled for 
nearly 400 miles, barring his way to the south, this with 
justification he called the Barrier. 

Subsequent expeditions have found the Ross Sea open 
every summer and Scott’s plan was to push his way through 
the pack ice into the Ross Sea, build a hut on the slopes 
of Mt. Erebus and then send his ship back to New Zealand 
before the Ross Sea froze over again for the winter, The 
ship was to return the next summer and take us all back 
to New Zealand. 

In furtherence of this plan the Terra Nova with 58 men, 
19 ponies, 33 dogs, one cat, and one rabbit left new Zealand 
at the end of November 1gro. We soon got into stormy 
seas and nearly lost the ship with all on board, but after 
eleven days we reached the pack ice. At first it was only 
thin and the ship was able to push her way through with- 
out difficulty, but day by day it got thicker until finally, we 
could go no further and had to let out the engine fires and 
wait until the ice opened out. For three weeks we were 
fighting our way through the pack ice; but finally, on the 
last but one day of the old year, we steamed into the open 
waters of the Ross Sea. With all possible speed we sailed 
towards Mt Erebus and on January 4th we were moored 
against the unbroken sea ice a little over a mile from Cape 
Evans where Scott decided to build the Hut. The ship was 
rapidly unloaded, the stores being dragged on sledges over 
the sea ice to the land. This entailed a fortnight of most 
strenuous work, for we worked from five in the morning to 
eight at night lifting cases, dragging sledges and building 
the hut, 
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By the time the hut was built and all the stores had 
been landed it was well on into the autumn, but there were 
still about six weeks left in which sledging could be done 
before the winter set in. Capt. Scott determined to use this 
time in taking stores as far south as he could get. I cannot 
give any details of this journey which was a truly adventur- 
Ous one, but it succeeded in putting one ton of stores, chiefly 
pony fodder 145 miles towards the pole. The depot in which 
these stores were placed become known as One Ton Camp. 
This journey was fateful as during it six ponies were lost thus 
reducing our transport animals to a dangerously low number 
about which I shall have more to say later. 

On April 13th the first of the depot party returned to 
Cape Evans and then began the second chapter of my story. 
The position of Cape Evans was so far south that for four 
months the sun did not rise above the horizon. For two of 
these months there was practically no difference between mid- 
day and midnight and no work could be done out of doors 
without the use of a lantern. During these months we were 
confined almost entirely to the hut which we had built; and 
we only went outside for a little necessary exercise for our- 
selves and the ponies. 

There were twenty five of us to feed and sleep and work 
in a space of 50 feet by 25 feet, an amount of space which 
I think would have come under the factory and housing laws 
at home. But in a climate where the temperature goes down 
to over eighty degrees of frost and the wind blows almost 
unceasingly, a warm house is preferable to a large one. 

I must now do my best to disillusion you. Most people 
imagine our life during the winter, when there was no light 
and the cold howling blizzards were blowing, to have been 
one of general discomfort and misery. I wish to get that idea 
out of your heads at once. Within the hut we were as warm 
and happy as one could wish to be. We had plenty of fuel 
and the hut was kept at the temperature we found most com- 
fortable. It is true that water spilled on the floor froze, and 
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ice accumulated in every corner; but we were all’ wearing 
thick clothes and warm boots so we were never miserable 
with the cold. an 

We also had a splendid installation of acetylene gas so 
that the hut was never dull and dismal, on the contrary 
it was as bright and cheerful as one could wish. 

Now let me say a word about food. While we were 
in the hut—none of what I am now saying applies to 
sledge journeys, they were often miserable enough in all 
conscience—in the hut we had food which was little differ- 
ent from that at home. We certainly ate seal meat and 
penguin, but these are not at all objectionable. Neither of 
these meats tastes at all fishy, and after a little time one 
becomes quite accustomed to them and many men said 
they preferred them to beef. Capt. Scott made us eat seal 
meat to protect us from that dreaded enemy of polar expedi- 
tion scurvy, the best antidote to which is fresh meat. 
Excepting the meat our meals were very ordinary, vegetables 
and fruits are now so well preserved that one can hardly 
tell the tinned variety from fresh. We also had a splendid 
cook who gave us excellent bread and served us up most 
wonderful dishes especially at our festival dinners Galantine 
of seal and penguin in aspic are not to be despised. 

Those of you who have read Capt. Scott’s book will 
remember how often he refers to the harmony which existed 
between the men of the party. I can endorse every word 
that he said. I did not hear a real quarrel during the 
whole time I was in the south and hardly a single voice 
was ever raised in anger. In this respect our Expedition 
was nearly, if not quite, unique, for to have 25 men 
huddled together with no outside interests and with no 
daylight is very trying to the nerves. The reason why we 
got on so well together was because of the large amount 
of work every man had to do. ‘The scientists had their 
hands full with their own work. In addition there were 
the dogs and ponies to be fed and exercised, and all the 
arrangements to be made for the southern journey. From 
the time of getting up in the morning until after dinner 
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not a single man had a minute to spare. It was a fine life 
and a healthy one. 

After dinner was our chief time for rest and recreation. 
We had a pianola and a splendid gramophone, which sup- 
plied us with excellent music four nights each week, On 
the other three nights we had lectures. We had so many 
scientific experts, and men who had travelled in out of the 
way places that there was no lack of subjects and we had 
a most interesting and instructive series of lectures. 

In this way the winter passed at a rapid rate; but in 
truth | must say that when the light returned and finally the 
sun rose above the horizon we rejoiced in a way that no 
one can understand who has not been through a polar winter. 


THE JOURNEY TO THE POLE. 


The problem which faced Captain Scott was one of real 
difficulty. 

The distance from Cape Evans to the Pole was 923 
miles, so that the journey there and back was approximate- 
ly 1,850 miles. There was not a scrap of food to be picked 
up on the route, so that every thing had to be carried. If 
four men set out with a sledge and go straight ahead and 
then back along the same route they can reach about 400 
miles from their base. It is important to come back by the 
same route for on their way out they can leave stores for the 
return journey in depots at convenient distances apart. When 
this is done the return journey is made with practically an 
empty sledge, for at each depot only sufficient food is picked 
up to take on to the next. A single party of four men 
cannot then go more than 4o0o miles from the base. At 
first sight it would appear that eight men could not go 
further, for both parties should come to the end of their 
food at the same time. But suppose eight men with two 
sledges start and as they go forward leave in depots sufficient 
food for the return journey. After a certain time it will 
happen that the two sledges just hold as much food as can 
be packed on to the sledge. As soon as this occurs one 
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sledge is loaded up, and the other goes back. The sledge 
which is left behind is fully loaded and therefore can go 
forward another 400 miles and back to the same spot. It 
can also get home for there is food in the depots. I can 
perhaps put this more clearly in another way. Suppose two 
parties which we will call A and B start together. At first 
let them use only the food on sledge A, both for their own 
needs and for laying depots. If they keep in company until 
all the food has been used up from sledge A and then A 
returns, B can go on for another 400 miles from this place 
and get back all the way in safety. 

By using three parties and sending each supporting party 
back as soon as its sledge is empty a still greater distance 
can be reached. It is important to realize however that 
every extra party does not increase the range by the same 
amount. In fact the number of men required to go different 
distances increases as’ about the cube of the distances to be 
traversed. That is if one party can go 400 miles it would 
take eight parties to go twice as far and twenty-seven 
parties to go three times as far. This method is obviously 
not suited for going very large distances. 

Another method of increasing the distance is to take 
animals which can be destroyed when their sledges become 
empty and their bodies used for food. This has the double 
advantage that depots need not be left for the return of 
the animals and fresh meat is provided for the men. Only 
two kinds of animals are useful for this purpose, horses 
and dogs. I shall return later to this point. 

There is another possibility and that is the use of motors, 
It is not a simple matter to design motors suitable for use 
on snow. Wheels are impossible as they sink into the soft 
snow. Some form of sledge is necessary, and up to the 
present no form of mechanically driven sledge has been found 
a success. Captain Scott took three motor sledges with him. 
One was lost through the ice, before it was ever used, and 
the other two broke after going only a very short distance. 

Now let us look at the sort of country over which the 
journey had to be made. 
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Fig I* is a map of the region between our base and 
the South Pole. The base was at Ross Island and the pole 
is shown at the bottom of the map. The journey was 
naturally divided into three parts. 

(1) From the base to the foot of the Beardmore Glacier 
This part of the journey was over the surface of the Barrier 
and was the easiest part of the whole. The distance from 
Cape Evans to the Beardmore was 445 miles; i.e. the dist- 
ance from Paris to Marseilles, or from Calcutta to Allahabad. 
Over this part of the journey there was no difficulty with 
either ponies, dogs or motors; it was a perfectly level surface 
of snow and leaving out difficulties of weather it was an 
ideal country to sledge over. 

(2) The second part of the journey was of an entirely 
different nature. The pole itself is situated on a plateau 
10,000 feet up. The Barrier is at sea level and the rise from 
one to the other has to be made up the Beardmore Glacier. 
The glacier is a river of ice, and like all glaciers is full 
of crevasses and ice falls. It might be possible to get dogs 
up, but Shackleton’s experience had shown that it was im- 
possible for ponies. You may remember that Shackleton star- 
ted up with one pony, but he had not gone very far when 
the pony suddenly disappeared down a crevasse nearly taking 
with it the sledge and its driver. The distance from the 
foot of the Beardmore Glacier to the polar plateau is 125 
miles, #. e. about the distance from Allahabad to Lucknow. 

(3) On reaching the top of the glacier one finds oneself 
on a plateau covered with a surface of snow with absolute- 
ly no distinguishing marks, there is nothing to be seen but 
an unbroken expanse of white glistening snow. On account 
of its great height—three thousand feet higher than Simla 
—the physical conditions are exceedingly hard: the barometer 
stood between 19 and 20 inches making the heavy work of 
dragging a sledge much more difficult owing to difficulties 
with breathing, also the cold was intense for it was 25° 
below what it would have been at sea level, as a matter 
of fact the whole time the polar party was on the plat- 
eau the temperature was about—z20° F. 3s. e. over 50 degrees 
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of frost. Under these conditions the 353 miles from the top 
of the Glacier to the Pole are probably the hardest to 
negotiate in the whole world. 353 miles is about the dis- 
tance from Lucknow to Ambala, so that the total distance 
from Cape Evans to the Pole was just as far as from Cal- 
cutta to Ambala. This distance had to be covered in going 
out and returning. 

The thing which seems to have troubled most of those 
interested in Scott’s journey has been the question, “Why 
did not Scott take dogs, as Amundsen did?” This is an 
important question, and to some extent Scott’s reputation as 
an organiser and explorer depends on how this question is 
answered; and this can best be done by giving the details 
of Scott’s plan of attack as drawn up by him in London. 

The facts that he had were these: 

The Beardmore Glacier is impassable for ponies, dogs 
might be got up, but there was considerable doubt, they 
certainly could not drag their sledges up the glacier. Against 
this was the fact that he knew that if he could start with 
three parties of men from the foot of the Beardmore each 
pulling a full load he was, humanly speaking, certain to 
reach the pole and get back. He knew this meant hard 
work, but he was quite willing to face it, rather than to 
depend on dogs which, while saving him trouble, introduced 
great uncertainty. 

His problem then was to get twelve men (3. e. three 
parties of four) to the foot of the Beardmore, with abso- 
lutely full sledge loads. This problem was comparatively 
easy, for the surface between the base at Cape Evans and 
the Beardmore presented no difficulty to either motors, ponies 
or dogs. 

His original plan then was to start from Cape Evans 
with a great cavalcade of ponies, dogs and motors and get 
them with an ample margin to the foot of the Beardmore. 
From this point he would depend on his three parties of 
men; but if the dogs and ponies arrived in good condition 
they might be tried on the glacier; and if they were suc- 
cessful they would make the journey more easy and certain. 
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This plan, consisting of its two parts; the journey to 
the foot of the Beardmore with half of the animals, and 
the rest of the journey by the tried method of man haulage 
with two supporting parties, appeared a safe plan and one 
which Englishmen by their training and traditions were well 
able to undertake I say definitely that if I were now set to 
reach the pole again with Englishmen, I should only modify 
it in detail. 

What was the alternative? But please remember that 
when Scott made his plans Amundsen had not then made 
his great journey and you must try to put the knowledge 
of that journey out of your mind in judging Scott. 


The only alternative was the use of dogs. When Scott 
made his plans the only long journey in polar history on 
which dogs had been used with success was that of Peary 
to the North Pole. But that journey was made under con- 
ditions quite impossible in the south. Peary to do a much 
less distance than Scott had to face, used 140 dogs which 
were driven by 19 Eskimos-men who had handled dogs all 
their lives and who knew all there was to know about dog 
driving. 

To drive dogs with success a long and arduous training 
must be gone through and it would have been quite im- 
possible for Scott to have got together a party of Englishmen 
trained in this work. Then again there was always the ques- 
tion-—could dogs be got up the Beardmore? I must mention 
another factor which influenced Scott: To drive dogs suc- 
cessfully you must have very little compassion in your nature. 
You must be able to see dogs dropping with fatigue kept 
at work by the application of whip and stick, and you must 
be insensible to the howling of dogs driven along in pain. 


With these objections to dogs Scott would not have been 
the great man that he was if he had given up a _ plan 
which every reasonable man would say had every prospect 
of success, in order to do the journey in greater ease. 

It is a reasonable question to ask why then did Amund- 
sen succeed? My reply is easy, he succeeded for two reasons, 
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(rt) Because the route he took—quite in the dark, he 
would have taken Scott’s if Scott had not been there—did 
not contain the difficulties met with on Scott’s route, He 
experienced better weather conditions, and he found an easier 
glacier to mount than the Beardmore. 

(2) He devised a method of dog driving, which as far 
as I know, had never been used before. A dog must go 
at about five miles an hour, a man walking on a snow 
surface cannot go at this pace, but a Norwegian trained all 
his life to the use of ski, was able to go at this pace with 
ease on them. The discovery of this method of dog driving 
is to me the most wonderful of Amundsen’s achievements. 

When the history of the polar journeys comes to be 
critcally examined and scientifically discussed I thoroughly 
believe that the verdict will be that Scott’s plan was 
justifed and would succeed nine times out of ten. Who 
then will blame him for adopting it? ) 

Scott’s plan then needed only animal transport for 450 
miles, but he decided to be well supplied for we sailed 
from New Zealand with nineteen ponies, thirty-three dogs 
and three motors, surely an ample supply for all eventu- 
alities. But from the day we left New Zealand misfortune 
dogged Scott’s footsteps. Within a week of setting sail we 
lost two ponies in the great gale, when unloading the ship 
we lost a motor through the thin ice, then to crown all 
our misfortunes seven ponies were lost within a few months 
of landing in the Antarctic. Preliminary work on the ice 
showed that the motors were unreliable and Scott never 
placed any reliance on their help. | 

Another great cause for worry also appeared. Experience 
had shown that the ponies could not stand the blizzards. 
In spite of all that one could do, a blizzard played havoc 
with the ponies, and it was necessary to delay the start 
for a whole month after the date Captain Scott had planned 
for the start, this was the reason why Scott arrived at the 
Pole a month after Amundsen. _ 

By the end of the winter Scott knew that with the 
fesources left to him he would have his work cut out to get 
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his four parties of men with full sledges to the foot of the 
Beardmore, but although he was worried he never lost 
hope. 

At last the time came to start, the transport available 
was two motors, two dog parties and ten ponies. 

The two motors started first, each was in charge of two 
men, so there were four men in the motor party. In three 
days both motors had broken down, the best got about fifty 
miles out of the 400 miles they set out to do. The men 
however did not turn back. They piled as much of the 
load as they could on a sledge and made tracks as fast as 
they could towards the south. 

The main party of ponies and dogs came on later. The 
ponies gave trouble, for some were very wild and others were 
old and lazy. Still by dint of sheer hard work they pushed 
south and came into sight of the entrance to the Beardmore 
Glacier and what is more they appeared to have the jour- 
ney well in hand and there was every chance of getting 
some of the ponies a little way up the glacier. Scott’s plan 
seemed already to be successful, he had got his three parties 
and full loads to the foot of the glacier and a little bit 
to spare. Then the weather took a change. They were 
only about five miles from the glacier when the heaviest 
snow storm known in the Antarctic set in; for four days 
they were confined to their tents without being able to move 
a step. But the worst was that when the storm was over 
the whole country lay under four feet of newly fallen snow 
in which the ponies floundered to their bellies and the men 
sank to their knees. When the snow stopped falling they 
commenced to move, after a few miles the ponies were done 
for and they had all to be destroyed. The pony meat was 
used to feed the dogs on the journey back. 

At last the glacier was reached, the dogs were sent 
home as there was not sufficient food to take them further 
and the twelve men started up the glacier. In spite of all, 
the original plan had so far succeeded, for there were twelve 
men on the glacier with full sledges and depots laid behind 
them for the return home. But how different the conditions 
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were from those expected! Instead of a good hard surface 
of icé over which the sledges would run with comparative 
ease, there was a layer of light snow into which the sledges 
sank so that they could only be moved by standing pulls. 
For the next few days pulling the sledges was heart-breaking 
work, but’ they stuck to it and finally the top of the glacier 
was reached. Here the first of the ‘supporting parties was 
detached and they returned with .an empty sledge leaving 
all their load with the two parties who were still to go 
forward. : : : 

At this point when there were two fully loaded mies: 
with eight men just at the top of the glacier Captain Scott 
was free from real anxiety, it was here that he wrote:— — 

“So here we are practically on the summit and up to 
date in the provision line. We ought to get through.” 

Fourteen days later the second returning: party started 
on the return journey, and the five men left in the main 
party set forward with high hopes and every prCepect of 
bringing their task to a successful conclusion. 

I should like here to show you portraits of the oe men 
who formed the party which planted the British Flag at the 
South Pole, and made for England a tradition of which the 
mation will ever be proud. 

Petty Officer Evans had been with Scott on his first ex- 
pedition. He was a typical seaman of the big burly type. 
He was invaluable on the expedition for skill in making and 
repairing sledges, sleeping bags, shoes and other gear con- 
nected with sledging. Judged by all physical standards he 
was the strongest man of the party, and by his genial dis- 
position, great experience and undoubted handiness he well 
deserved the honour of being included in the polar party. 

Lieutenant Bowers, of the Indian Marine applied from 
India to go with the expedition. He was so strongly recom- 
mended by his officers and by Sir Clement Markham that 
Scott decided to take him without first seeing him.  Lieu- 
tenant Evans had also known Bowers when they were boys 
together on the training ship Worcester. A cable was sent 
to India, and one day while Scott and Evans were seated in 
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the office in London a knock came to the door and a small 
man with a large nose was ushered in. He introduced him- 
self as ‘“‘ Bowers from India.” Scott and Evans looked at 
one another in consternation for they had never dreamt of 
such a small weird looking little man. When he left the 
room Scott said to Evans “(Can that be the man,” the reply 
was “I am afraid it is, Sir,’ and Scott rejoined “Well we 
must make the best of a bad job.” | 
Bowers was first allotted to the ship’s party but he soon 
made clear what sort of “bad job” he was. Absolutely 
indefatigable, as hard as nails, and with the most remark- 
able memory I have ever met; he had impressed Scott to 
such an extent before we reached Australia that he was trans- 
ferred from the ship’s party to the landing party. By the 
nature of the man he could not help but lead and by the 
end of the winter he was Scott’s right hand and at the 
same time the most loved man on the Expedition. I must 
give you one incident which made a great impression on 
me. On account of his large nose Bowers was always Ccall- 
ed “Birdy.” Most of you will probably know that Wilson 
led a party in the depth of winter to Cape Crozier where 
the party was very nearly lost through their tent being 
blown away in a blizzard. On their return I was sitting 
talking to Wilson when Scott joined us. We were discussing 
the journey and Scott said to Wilson, “ But Bill, what should 
you have done if you had not recovered your tent, you could 
not possibly have got back.” Wilson looked up into Scott's 
face in a way I shall never forget as he replied “I would 
have trusted Birdy to have got us out of anything.” If the 
Indian Marine has got many more men like Bowers it #8 a 
fine service. | 
Captain Oates of the Inniskilling Dragoons has made for 
himself a name which will be known as long as the English 
language is spoken. A man who hated applause and pablic 
notice from the bottom of his being, he could not be got to 
any of the dinners and festivities with which we were sent 
off from England, South Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
On the ship he was the carpenter’s assistant. I remember 
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that when we were in Melbourne a clergyman came on board 
and asked me if he could speak with Captain Oates, whom 
he had known in South Africa. I pointed out to him where 
Oates was helping the carpenter to shape a piece of wood 
with an adze. Oates looked for all the world in his working 
clothes like a common labourer and the amazement on the 
clergyman’s face when he realized that I was not joking was 
exceedingly funny. 

As soon as Oates took over charge of the ponies his 
real work for the expedition commenced, and that the ponies 
did the work for which they were taken south was entirely 
due to Oates. Scott thoroughly realized what he owed to 
Oates. . 

Probably the best indication of Oates’ sterling qualities 
was to be found in the admiration and friendship which all 
the seamen had for him. None of us who knew him so 
well could wish for a better description of him than that of 
Scott’s “a brave man and an English gentleman”. 

Dr. Wilson occupied an unique position on the expedi- 
tion. He was Scott’s chief personal friend, but more im- 
portant still he was a personal friend of every one else. The 
few little personal difficulties which we had never grew to 
quarrels because of Wilson’s care and tact, for we all carried 
our troubles to him to ask his advice and help. He was a 
wonderfully versatile man. A medical man by profession, he 
was the world’s greatest authority on Antarctic birds and 
an artist of no mean merit. He was with Scott on his 
frst expedition, and his knowledge of Antarctic life was 
surpassed by none. Our affection for him was shown by his 
mckname of “Uncle Bill”. 

Captain Scott. It is almost impossible to talk about 
Captain Scott. A man of many moods, through all of them 
he was the leader. To me his most remarkable charac- 
teristic was his passion for knowledge. I often wondered 
whether I, who had given my life to science had the same 
love for it that he had. He knew so much, and there was 
not a specialist amongst us who did not go to him to talk 
over the progress of his work, and to get his approbation 
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as he solved his little problems. Of nothing in my lifeam 
I more proud than to have worked with such a man and 
to have earned his praise. 

You may think that my opinion of these men has been 
coloured by the circumstances of their glorious end. I can 
assure you this is not so, for my personal diary is full of 
reference to the impression they made on me before they 
started on their journey to the Pole. I firmly believe that 
England could not produce five men more worthy of repre- 
senting her on such a venture. 

It ought to give all of us here a feeling of intense 
pride that of these five men two had left India to join the 
expedition. For India to have such a large proportion of 
mén in such a small party is a remarkable achievement, 
and all of us in the service of the Government of India 
can be proud of the way our colleagues acquitted themselves. 

But to return to the Polar journey. We left the five 
men about 150 miles from the pole with plenty of food, 
full of hope and with every prospect of success. They pushed 
on doing good marches every day, until they were almost 
in sight of the pole. Then came the great blow. On the 
perfectly uniform surface of white a small black object was 
seen. Bowers, with his sharp eyes was the first to detect 
the ominous sign: in a short time there was no doubt, the 
object was a small black flag, fastened to an old sledge 
runner. They had been forestalled, the Norwegians had been 
first to reach the Pole! 

Every one can realize the blow that this was to these 
men; but only those who knew Scott, and knew what value 
he put on reaching the Pole first, not for himself but for 
the British race, can realize the effect it had upon him. 
From the moment he knew that the Norwegians had been 
to the Pole, he had the feeling that he had failed, and 
that he was to return to England not as a great pioneer 
but as a defeated man. 

The reasons for the disastrous return journey are often 
asked, to me no other answer is possible than that it was 
the'sense of failure due to being forestalled. a 
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Iam not going to take you in detail through that sad 
homeward march. You all know the story in outline, how 
to the great surprise of his companions Evans,--the strong 
man of the party—first broke down. ‘Then the pull of the 
four surviving men over the terrible Barrier surface with the 
temperature forty degrees below zero, when it ought, by all 
previous experience, to have been well above zero. There is 
no wonder that frost bites became daily experiences, disap- 
pointed men would not watch themselves for the first signs 
of the attack of the cold, they had too much to brood over, 
and so the face, the finger or the toe was badly bitten 
before it was noticed. Oates suffered the most and the time 
came when he realized that he was a drag on his compa- 
nions and was robbing them of the only chance they had 
of safety. Then he did that deed which will make his 
name for ever known and the memory of which his regiment 
will always treasure as one of the greatest of its traditions. 
Nothing in the whole history of exploration is finer than 
the way Oates walked out to his death to give his com- 
panions a chance of their lives. The pity of it is that in 
spite of this great sacrifice they did not win through. 

With only eleven miles to go to comparative safety, a 
blizzard arose which made movement absolutely impossible, 
For nine days, they were ready to start to do these eleven 
miles, but every morning found the same howling wind with 
drift snow so thick that it was impossible to make a start. 
As they had only two days’ food when the blizzard started 
they were literally starved to death within eleven miles of 
plenty. We do not know exactly how and when the end 
came: but we know that it was met with the fortitude 
which we love to associate with the end of our great men. 

Scott set out with two great aims; first to prove that 
the British race still has men capable of taking risks, of 
enduring hardships and of helping one another as our ances- 
tors had done of old; and secondly to wrest from Nature 
some of those secrets which she has locked up in the icy 
fastnesses around the poles. 
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Each of these aims he accomplished to the full, and in 
the history of British Explorations Scott’s name will be 
written very high on the roll of fame. 

His ExcrLLENcy THE VicERoy :—Ladies and Gentlemen. 

I think that we are all deeply indebted to Dr. Simpson 
for the most interesting and graphic description that he has 
given to us tonight of the wonderful expedition in the 
Antarctic regions in which he played so honourable a part. 
We have been able to realise by means of his most beauti- 
ful and realistic photographs the great dangers—the appal- 
ling dangers—and difficulties that have been overcome by 
the members of the expedition as well as the discomforts 
which they all suffered—in spite of penguins and seals and 
other delicacies with which they appear to have regaled. 
We cannot help admiring the splendid courage and _ the 
magnificent characteristics of dogged determination by which 
every member of the expedition was inspired. Although the 
leader of the expedition and some of its most distinguish- 
ed members have unfortunately not returned to us, they 
have nevertheless bequeathed to us a splendid example, which 
I am confident will be emulated in the future in the in- 
terests of science and to the advantage of the whole world. 
And there, after the interesting account that we have heard 
tonight and the many realistic photographs that we have 
seen, we may leave those distinguished men in their long 
sleep under the Southern sky. But may their example, of 
which all we Englishmen can be justly proud, serve as a 
source of inspiration to our fellow-countrymen in the future. 

On behalf of all present here tonight I thank Dr. Simp- 
son most cordially for the most interesting lecture that he 
has delivered here tonight. 


A Federal India. 


By “Carbo.” 


In an interview which he had in England with Mr. Harold 
Begbie shortly after his retirement, Sir John Hewett is reported 
to have emphasised the importance to India of a govern- 
ment “in accordance with principle and not according to 
expediency. The foundational thing must be fixed principles.” 
Now it will be generally admitted that this ideal, desirable 
though it may be, is particularly hard to realise or maintain 
in an eastern country. However law-abiding the Asiatic may 
be—and this is certainly a virtue which cannot be denied 
to the Indian—he possesses this quality more through fear 
of consequences than through any inherent respect for law 
and order. His own case is to him always exceptional. 
The issues at stake are so vital that they require separate 
treatment on particular principles of their own. The excep- 
tion is not to prove but to be the rule. This tendency, 
universally prevalent as it is in India, constitutes a serious 
handicap on efficient administration. It vitiates public opinion 
to which, in these days of education and democratic represent- 
ation, the government is increasingly bound to look for 
support, and thus reacts both on rulers and ruled. Now it 
has generally been the boast of the British administrator in 
the East that, whatever the faults of his system may be, it 
is at any rate based on sound general principles which are 
sufficiently strong to resist “special pleading” and sufficiently 
elastic to meet all ordinary requirements. Nor can it be 
denied that the claim is generally well-established. The 
object of the present writer is, firstly, to see whether Sir 
John Hewett’s charge is true, whether Indian administration 
is in fact sliding from the true centre of general principles 


to the vacillating centre of expediency; and secondly what 


remedy to apply if remedy be required, 
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There is no doubt that Sir John Hewett’s opinion is 
very widely shared by thinking Europeans in this country. 
The frequent acquittals by courts of appeal on purely tech- 
nical grounds; the growing rigidity of audit; the ultra- 
humanitarian administration of jails; the admission of senti- 
ment to a share in the solution of purely administrative 
questions; these and many other examples could be quoted 
to prove the point at issue. Even the commission which re- 
cently sat to consider questions of Indian currency and finance 
reported that, although they were not in favour of a gold 
coinage which departed from the British standard, they did 
not object to the adoption of a purely Indian coin if local 
sentiment demanded this course. The instance is relevant, for 
it is known that the Commission realised the primary 
importance of a gold currency as a factor in the equation 
of foreign indebtedness, and hence the necessity that it should 
be in a form readily acceptable in the money-markets of the 
world, And yet they admitted, or partially admitted, the 
force of an argument based purely on sentiment the accept- 
ance of which would restrict the free operation of the chief 
principle at stake. It is not denied that arguments based 
on sentiment have frequently a value, and a very high value, 
of their own. This is particularly true in a country the bulk 
of whose inhabitants are untrained in business methods and 
prone to regard even politics from a purely parochial or even 
personal point of view. But sentiment, while it may and 
should give colour and tone and warmth to the actual task 
of administration, must clearly be kept in its proper sphere. 
Its function is subordinate and executive and it must never 
be allowed to supplant pure reason as the basis on which rest 
the true principles of Government. Let the admunistrators 
be sympathetic, but let not sympathy be allowed to divert 
the State from its “cardines’ rerum’, the broad principles on 
which its administrative policy is based. 


If these arguments are accepted, the question may well 
be asked, what is the chief importance underlying their ap- 
plication to Indian conditions? What are the particular causes 
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operating to divert attention from considerations of principle 
to considerations of expediency? Sir John Hewett has replied, 
practically, “Laxity in the choice of administrators, the con- 
ditions of whose service are not so attractive as they 
formerly were,” The answer goes deep, but does it explain 
all? Is not the veteran administrator merely adding one 
more to the numerous instances which might be quoted— 
and a few of which have already been given—of departures 
from the broad principles underlying: efficient administra- 
tion? The selection of capable administrators rests, after all, 
on demand and supply. If the necessity of rendering the 
services attractive has been overlooked and the standard of 
recruits has in consequence fallen, is not this in itself a de- 
parture from principle and must we not go deeper still if 
we are to explain how or why the principle has come to be 
overlooked? In drawing attention to the need for a Federal 
India the writer hopes to place his finger on the funda- 
mental defect of the existing system and to find a remedy 
for some at least of the difficulties of the situation. For to 
his mind the admitted sacrifice of principle on the altar of 
expediency is, after all, an indication of defective organisa- 
tion rather than of flaws in the temperament or powers of 
the governing race. England is still sending to India of her 
best. The experts are no less expert—probably more so— 
than they used to be, The traditions of the various ser- 
vices are as powerful as ever they were. The personnel is 
probably, on the whole, much improved. It is the task 
before them which is becoming more and more difficult, and 
the reason is not far to seek. With the spread of modern 
culture and enlightenment, with the growing demand for edu- 
cational facilities and the gradual dissolution of the old 
restraints of caste and race, the relative importance of the 
individual to the State is increasing rapidly in this country. 
The rights of individuals are becoming more and more clear- 
ly defined. Public opinion is becoming audible. These ten- 
dencies are doubtless due largely to our own educational 
policy and for this we are frequently blamed, the commonest 
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charge being that the uneducated should have been permit- 
ted to develop from below, not stimulated from above. No- 
thing is less proved or less probable. The general effect of 
Western contact with the East is a quickening of dormant 
interests, and the first, slow stirrings of a national life. So- 
cial and political claims are advanced and gradually, 1r- 
responsibly at first, no doubt, but more and more effectually, 
the voice of public opinion is heard, presaging important 
developments to come, With education must arise sooner 
or later a dawning sense of responsibility. Without it, the 
movement would merely have degenerated into a savage un- 
reasoning demand for independence. We cannot therefore 
blame ourselves for the change. It 1s as well however to re- 
cognise its extent and to shape our policy to meet its re- 
quirements, The essential point to realise is that this grow- 
ing importance of the individual, relatively to the State, is 
rendering the task of foreign administration in India increas- 
ingly difficult. 

Now this phenomenon, which we may call the “ educa- 
tional” crisis, is one which faces all Governments with vary- 
ing importance at various stages of their development. That 
they are usually able to meet it successfully is due, partly 
to their close and intimate knowledge of the real require- 
ments of the situation, partly to the consciousness that in 
the last resort, the nation as a whole is more willing than 
not to follow their lead. Both these advantages are how- 
ever denied to an alien Government administering an eastern 
dependency; or at any rate they are not so apparent. The 
result has been, so far as India is concerned, a tightening of 
the central authority and the tendency to over-centralisation 
which is so generally and so justly deplored. The central Gov- 
ernment, more and more conscious of pressure from a_ public 
Opinion with whose ideals it cannot wholly sympathise and 
to which it can never be more than partially responsible, 
can only fall back on its own solidarity to resist the de- 
mands made upon it. <A further handicap is the pressure 
from political parties at Home, always on the look out for 
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real or imagined errors of their opponents. Under pressure from 
‘both forces, the central government becomes daily more ap- 
prehensive of mistakes; and mutual trust which should exist 
between it and its officers is replaced by suspicion. Admin- 
istrative blunders are heavily punished and the attempt is 
made to check them in anticipation by a general centralisa- 
tion of control. In the atmosphere of suspicion and distrust 
bred by over-centralisation, local officers lose that adaptabil- 
ity and sense of responsiblity which are the mainspring of 
good administration and which ensure the maintenance of the 
spirit, and not necessarily but the letter, of the law. 

To some extent the danger has already been met by 
decentralisation. Imperial Acts such as the Excise Act have 
been replaced by provincial measures with special provisions 
designed to meet special local requirements. The writer 
claims however that the decentralisation of specific functions 
is not sufficient. What is required is a radical change of 
system which will transfer from the central to provincial 
authorities not the mere exercise of particular powers, but 
general administrative responsibility, which would be recog- 
nised by all and from which there would be no appeal. In 
this view of the case, the solution would seem to lie in 
the resolution of this Empire of India into component parts, 
each directly responsible to the British Government, which 
would exercise a general but not too detailed control, and 
united under a common head for the discharge of purely 
Imperial functions; in a word, in the constitution of a Feder- 

. al India, administered not as a single country but as a 
federation of provinces each possessing its own characteristics 
of language, race and industries and bound together not 
by iron bands tightening the responsibility of the central 
authority for every detail of administration, but by commu- 
nity of interests uniting and consolidating the whole. 


II 


Enough has already been said to show that the broad 
‘principles of government are bound to suffer if areas possess 
‘ sing entirely diverse conditions and individualities are gov- 
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erned by a central authority as if they formed a single 
administrative unit. This is the essential defect in the pre- 
sent system, a defect which every year of progress, moral 
and intellectual, is throwing into ever greater prominence. 
The assertion is not merely hypothetical. It is basied on 
figures and facts. In climate, in race, in language, in castes 
and customs and industries, and above all in what may be 
called national temperament, the “countries” of Bombay, 
Bengal, the Punjab, Madras and Burma differ as vitally as do 
any of the greater states of Europe. Each is attempting to 
develop on its own lines in spite of union under a central 
government. In its great task of forwarding these separate 
progress movements the British genius is undoubtedly hamper- 
ed by the necessity of conforming to a single standard and of 
maintaining a spurious ideal of homogeneity. The types are 
essentially distinct and demand separate development. It 1s 
the fact that this demand is growing increasingly articulate 
which renders reform necessary. 

Let us now turn to the figures and allow them to speak 
for themselves. It is frequently pointed out that in area and 
population India closely resembles Europe excluding Russia. 

The following statement compares the figures on simple 
lines. The statistics given are the latest available, although 
those of European countries east of the :Adriatic are at 
present for obvious reasons conjectural :— 


INDIA EUROPE. 
. (MINUS RUSSIA.) 


rn 


Provinces, 
tat d ; 
8 rae a, Area. | Population, Couutry. Ares, Population. 
Ajmer-Mer- | 2,711 501,395 | Albania -| 12,000| 2,000 000 
wara. 
Andamans &\| 3,143 26,459 | Austria- 241,277 51,340,603 
Nicobars. f Hungary 
Assam - | 53,015 6,713,635 | Belgium -]| 11,878 7,516,730 
Baluchistan - | 54,228 414,412 | Bulgaria -| 42,000 5,500,000 


Bengal - | 78,699 | 45,483,077 | Denmark -| 15,042 2,757,076 


ae ence aaa | 


A Federai India. 


INDIA. 
Provinces, 
States and 
Agencies, Area. | Population. 
Bihar & Orissa| 83,181 | 34,490,084 


Bombay Pres- |1 23,059 19,672,642 


idency. 

Burma - {230,839 12,115,217 
Central | 99,823 | 138,916,308 
vinces and 

Berar. | 
Coorg ‘ 1,582 174,976 
Madras - | 142,330 | 41,405,404 
North-West 13,418 2,196,983 
Frontier Pro- 

vince. 

Punjab - | 99,779 | 19,974,956 

United Pro | 107,267 | 47,182,044 
vinces. 

cee - 8,456 316,222 
aluchistan ) 

Siates. 80,410 420,291 
Baroda - 8,182 2.03 2,798 
Hla States 5,393 822,565 

ihar & Oris- 

ee. \ 28.648 | 3,945,209 
Bombay States} 63,864 7,411,675 
Central India 77 367 9 356 980 
‘ Agency } : aes 

entral Pro- 

vinces sees ei hie eth Ue 

Hyderabad - 82,698 13,874,676 

Kashmir - | 84.432 3,158,126 

Madras States | 10.549 4,811,841 

Mysore 29,475 5,806,193 

North-West 25,509 1,622,094 
Frontier 

Avencies and 

Tribal Area. 

ne States | 36,551 4,212,794 

}putana 

“Agency, } |t28.987 | 10,580,482 
sue ae 2,518 87,9-0 

nite ro- 
vines States}| 5:079 832,036 


Toran 


- |1,802,657| 315,156,396 
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EUROPE. 
(Minus Rvgsia.) 


Country. Area, | Population. 
France - | 207,076 | 89,601,509 
Germany - | 208,780 | 64,925,993 
Great Britain | 121,877 46,035,570 
Greece - | 46,472 5,303,543 
Iceland -j, 40,497 78,479 
Italy - {110,623 | 34,686,683 
Luxemburg 999 259.889 
Montenegro 5,800 500,000 
Netherlands | 12,761 6,102,399 
Norway =~ | 124,130 2,391,782 
Portugal - | 35,500 5,960,056 
Rumania - | 53.000 7,248,061 
Servia - | 84,090 5,000,000 
Spain - |196,70u | 19,588,688 
Sweden - | 172,876 5,521,948 
Switzerland. | 15.950 8,753,293 
Turkey in 12,600 2,755,000 

Europe 


Totan = = {1,720,233} $18,827,297 
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Can it be denied that the languages, habits and ideals 


of the Indian races, are as diverse as those of European count- 
ries? The objection may be urged that India is subject to 
one controlling power and that this essential difference bet- 
ween European and Indian conditions completely vitiates the 
comparison. Superficially, it does. But the fact remains that 
India itself is not homogeneous and that true progress can- 
not be attained so long as it is governed as a single country. 
Resolve it into convenient administrative units following as 
closely as possible the limits of race and national require- 
ments and it will still be practicable by Federation to main- 
tain central control. The responsibility of each of the pro- 
vincial authorities will be complete while their essential so- 
lidarity is maintained. 

The idea of resolving India into a few large Presidencies 
is by no means new. Readers of Trevelyan’s Life of John 
Bright will remember the following passages in which the 
great patriot summarises his views on the subject. They are 
quoted here although, as will presently be seen, subsequent 
experience has shown that the reorganisation could not well 
follow the broad and simple lines indicated by Bright. 

“TI would propose,” he writes, “that we should have 
Presidencies, and not an Empire......... I would propose to 
have at least five Presidencies in India, and I would have 
the governments of those Presidencies perfectly equal in rank 
and salary. The capitals of those Presidencies would probably 
be Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra and Lahore. I will 
take the Presidency of Madras as an illustration......... It has 
a Governor and a Council. I would give to it a Gover- 
nor and a Council still, but would confine all their duties 
to the Presidency of Madras, and I would treat it just as 
if Madras was the only portion of India connected with 
this country. I would have its finance, its taxation, its 
justice, and its police departments, as well as its public 
works and military department, precisely the same as if it 
were a State having no connection with any other part of 
India, and recognised only as a dependency of this coun- 
try.” 
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And again:— — 

“If the Governor of each Presidency were to have in his 
Council some of the officials of his Government, some of 
the non-official Europeans resident in the Presidency, and 2 
or 3 at least of the intelligent natives of the Presidency in 
whom the people would have some confidence, you would 
have begun that which will be of inestimable use hereafter 
—you would have begun to unite the government with the 
governed.” | 

“\Vhile the government . (by Presidencies) would neces- 
sarily or probably be much better, you would teach the 
people of these Presidencies to consider themselves, as gener- 
ations passed on, as the subjects and the people of that 
State. ” | 

It will be observed that Bright had grasped one of the 
essential reasons on which the arguments in favour of gove 
ernment by Presidencies is based—a closer unity between the 
government and the governed. Where so much depends, as 
in India, on purely personal rule, it is the chief defect of the 
present system that the subordination of the immediate rulers 
—the Local Government—to the central authority of the Gov- 
ernment of India should be as pronounced and as detailed as 
it is. This subordination, extending even to minor details of 
administration, naturally encourages the people to look beyond 
their immediate superiors to the higher authority which holds 
in its own hands the power to redress imaginary wrongs and 
is interested in maintaining its subordinate position, The 
fact that the lower authority, while constituted on lines 
very similar to the higher organisation and possessing a very 
similar personnel—the best available talent official and non- 
official, European and Indian—is in closer touch with local 
conditions, does not deter the Indian from gambling on the off- 
chance of a successful appeal. He loses nothing by the attempt 
and may occasionally win a favourable order prompted not 
so much by the desire to give justice as by anxiety to con- 
ciliate public opinion or to assert authority. So long as the 
opportunity of appeal is given, and so long as the appellate 
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power is exposed to the temptation of offering not the 
strictest justice but a sympathetic verdict, the right of appeal 
will be exercised with increasing frequency and the general 
principles of administration are bound to suffer. What is re- 
quired is surely a definite devolution of powers, as absolute 
as can with safety be made, to the highest authority tn closest 
touch with local conditions, to whom the people would look 
as the ultimate court of appeal. By a system of Presiden- 
cies each governed by an experienced administrator chosen 
and sent out by the British Government and vested with abso- 
lute discretion (subject to the support of his Council) in the 
ordinary course of administration, the population of each Pre- 
sidency would look up to, but not beyond, its own Govern- 
ment; the relations between rulers and ruled would be closer; 
and the present straining of principles to meet requirements 
beyond the scope of local conditions would cease. 

It has already been pointed out that Bright’s conception 
of government by Presidencies requires modification in view 
of subsequent experience. The principal modification is that 
the disintegration should not be carried too far. It might, as 
observed extend to departments of which uniform administra- 
tion is not so essential as administration adapted to local 
requirements, e. g. education, sanitation, public works, police 
and excise. For these the responsibility of the Presidency 
might be subject only to the general control of the central 
(that is to say, the Federal) Government. There are however 
some administrative functions which would lose by devolution 
and in the exercise of which uniformity throughout the con- 
‘tinent is essential in the interests alike of government and 
the governed. These reservations are necessary, owing firstly 
to the peculiar circumstances in which India finds herself 
asa portion of the British Empire, dependent on the United 
‘Kingdom; and secondly to economic considerations. India’s 
dependence on England cannot, for obvious reasons, be dimi» 
nished and her strength lies in union with the Empire for 
all purposes of offence and defence. This union would natur- 
ally be weakened if military and naval control were de- 
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centralised and therefore Defence would remain in the hands 
of the central authority. The economic considerations are 
more complex. It is a well-known principle that commercial 
success depends largely on cheap output, and that this result 
is generally secured by efficient industrial organisation. Now 
while the general details of such organisation may, and 
ordinarily must, be left to private enterprise, the State is 
able to assist in more ways than one, even in a free-trade 
country. It will not interfere too actively, by a protective 
tariff or by subsides, for fear of creating artificial conditions 
on which local industries will come too much torely. But 
it will ensure adequate facilities at a reasonable cost for 
fixity of exchange, for cheap communications, for the realisa- 
tion of debts, and for the punishment of commercial im- 
morality. The efficient organisation of Communications, Cur- 
rency and Justice are essential to industrial progress and this 
Organisation must be homogeneous. There would at the same 
time be no need to disturb the existing system under which 
the major Native States have direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India through Agents to the Governor-General. To the 
central authority, then, might be reserved control of Defence 
and Foreign Relations, of Posts and Telegraphs, of Railways, 
Customs,’ Currency and the collection and dissemination of 
commercial and criminal intelligence. | Uniformity of legal 
principles and procedure might, as now, be ensured by the 
Penal and Procedure Codes and by the ultimate control of 
the Privy Council. If these principles are accepted, a case 
may be made out for some form of reorganisation which 
admits the co-existence of independent Presidencies, each ad- 
ministered by a Governor in Council, and a central Govern- 
ment of India consisting of the Governor-General and his 
Council; the former responsible for their local administrative 
policies and subject in this respect only to the general con- 
trol of the central authority; and the latter responsible, 
under the general control of the British Government, for 
Foreign Relations, Defence, Commerce and Communications. 
It is suggested that the simplest form which this organisation 
would take would be that of a Federal Government, 
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It is impossible for obvious reasons to work out in de- 
tail the precise system of Federal administration best calcu- 
lated to cope with the difficulties to which India is at pre- 
sent exposed. The limits of a single paper do not admit 
such a course. At the same time there are some considera- 
tions which repay scrutiny. In the first place, what would 
be the financial relations between the Federal authority and 
the Presidencies, and between India and England? It is 
reasonable to suppose that the Presidencies should contri- 
bute to the Federal exchequer on a scale proportionate to 
their resources and to the benefits obtained from military and 
naval protection, communications, etc. It is however reason- 
able also to conclude that so long as_ these contributions 
were regularly remitted the Federal authority woud be satis- 
fied and would not be called upon to exercise detailed 
financial control. Such control need only be exercised on 
proof that it was rendered necessary by financial stringency 
or by reckless expenditure on the part of any of the Presi- 
dencies. In general, the Federal Government would be satis- 
fied with supervision over the local budgets. Audit would 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Presidency Government, 
possessing only a right of reference to the Federal authority 
on departures from general principle such as encroachments on 
reserve or abnormal variations from budget estimate. The 
finance of the Federal government would be subject to simi- 
lar control from Home. Taxation would naturally vary in 
each Presidency with variations in the resources of inhabit- 
ants. At the same time a certain degree of uniformity 
would be essential, and this leads to the second point for 
considerations. Broad questions of policy would necessarily 
arise which demanded more or less uniform solution through- 
out India, although not requiring detailed supervision by 
the central government. In their administration of the land- 
revenue, of education, etc., the Presidencies would seek to 
be in close touch with each other, partly that all might 
profit by the experiences of each, partly that abnormal 
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variations between neighbouring Presidencies might be avoid- 
ed. To deal with such questions a standing committee 
would be necessary, consisting of representatives of each 
Presidency, References to the Committee would only be 
made on broad subjects of general interest and the pro- 
ceedings would be subject to report to and, in the absence 
of unanimity, to confirmation by the Government. 

A third difficulty which arises is one which has pro- 
bably suggested itself already to the reader—that of selections 
for the Services. Now on this question also a liberal inter- 
pretation of the duties and responsibilities of the Presidency 
Governments should be feasible, and there is no reason to 
imagine that the trust would be betrayed. It is suggested 
that selections for the non-military Services should be made 
entirely at the discretion of the authorites concerned, Feder- 
al or Presidency. On the general principle that each would 
be responsible for the administration of the departments al- 
ready indicated, it is a logical conclusion that each would 
know what type of officer would be required to carry out 
the particular duties imposed and at what rate he should 
be paid. The rates of time scales in the various Presiden- 
cies would doubtless form a suitable subject for discussion 
in inter-Presidency Committees, as serious variations might 
Cause inconvenience or discontent. But with this pro- 
viso it would not be unreasonable to allow each author- 
ity to appoint its own officers from within its jurisdiction, 
or by application to the Secretary of State, according to the 
necessities of the service. An objection which might be 
urged to this devolution of power is that it might lead to 
fluctuations in the number of appointments offered in the 
United Kingdom, and consequently to fluctuations in the 
standard of efficiency of recruits. But, taken over the whole 
of India, serious fluctuations would probably be rare and 
the general demand for officers from Home would probably 
be more or less steady. It would certainly tend to this re- 
sult as time passed and experience was gained. One result 
would probably be a concentration of effort on the best me- 
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thods of educating Indians with a view to turn out more 
efficient candidates for the public services. Education would 
be directed not so much towards the inculcation of a general 
standard of culture as towards the production of particu- 
lar types of Indian best suited to the particular requirements 
of the Presidency and best fitted to assist in its admunistra- 
tion. In this connection it may be mentioned that Bright 
hoped to see more extended employment of Indians in the 
Government services, and there is little doubt that he had 
this result in mind when formulating his scheme—‘I am 
very anxious,” he said in the speech on the Bill which in- 
troduced the competitive system for admission to the Indian 
Civil Service, “to see a very much wider employment of the 
most intelligent and able men amongst the native popula- 
tion...... Phe Right Hon’ble Member for Edinburgh (Macaulay), 
in proposing the Indian Bill of 1833, dwelt on one of its 
clauses, which provided that neither colour, nor caste, nor 
religion, nor place of birth should be a bar to the employ- 
ment of persons by the Government; whereas, as a matter of 
fact, from that time to this (June 1853), no person in India 
has been so employed who might not have been equally em- 
ployed before that clause was enacted.”” We have travelled a 
long way since 1853. Indians have been admitted in larger 
numbers, to a share not merely in the Legislative Councils 
but also in the various services. It may at once be conceded 
that, if non-official majorities are to be retained in provin- 
cial legis!atures under the Presidency scheme, some measure 
would be necessary to ensure that vested interests did not 
obtain a preponderating voice in local legislation. The exist- 
ing safeguards, the supervision of the central Government 
and the right of veto possessed by the Home Government, 
would presumably be retained. The system of Executive 
Councils to which Indians are admitted has been extended 
to provinces other than Presidencies and there is no reason- 
able doubt of its success, It might equally well be adopted 
for the prospective Presidencies also. 

It may perhaps be urged, in objection to the scheme, 
that the devolution of powers and responsibilities has been 
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suggested on too generous a scale; that each Presidency would 
at once set off on its own particular programme of reform 
without sufficient forethought or calculation of the results; 
and that the existing system provides adequate consideration 
of each step and insures against mistakes, There is however 
-the danger that consideration may be—is being—carried too 
far and that the fear of mistakes induces excess of caution 
and those counsels of expediency which, as already stated, 
undermine the strict observance of general principles. Are 
not general principles after all founded on the experience 
gained from mistakes and although mistakes cannot be de- 
liberately courted, is it not wiser to admit the possibility 
of error as a reasonable price to pay for ultimate success? 
T..e existing anxiety to avoid mistakes is no doubt large- 
lv due to Radical attacks in Parliament and to inquiries 
instituted in consequence. Were the responsibility for local 
administration completely decentralised these criticisms would 
have no more locus standi in Parliament than criticisms ot 
the acts of the self-governing colonies at present have. They 
would be diverted, as equity surely demands, to arenas in 
which full local knowledge would guarantee either prompt 
redress or vindication, the Legislative Councils of the Presi- 
dency or Federal Governments. But the fear of mistakes is 
also due to the necesssity which has planted an alien power 
in Indian soil. Rulers and ruled have yet to “find” each 
other more completely than at present, for it is incumbent 
on the administrators to court the loyalty and adherence of 
the masses without losing their own sense of perspective, 
their pursuit of the practical and the efficient. These are 
the ideals which the Presidency scheme attempts to realise. 
It seeks to bring rulers and ruled into closer touch, to em- 
phasise their inter-dependence. From this relationship will 
grow, it 1s hoped, a closer fellowship, a greater community 
of interests, than that now obtained. Under the present sys- 
tem the Indian can see above him only the vague shadow 
of a dominant power whose objects he vainly strives to 
tealise. Bring that power a stage or two closer to him by 
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eliminating intermediate authorities, and he will be face to 
face with the fact that a foreign government can be both 
kindly and practical, both efficient and sympathetic. 

It is not within the scope of the present paper to indi- 
cate more than the outlines of the scheme, It is smpossible 
to suggest the actual lines on which the Presidencies may 
be constituted. If it were decided to adopt the scheme with 
as little alteration as possible to existing boundaries the fol- 
lowing reorganisation might be suggested. To unite the Pun- 
jab with the North-West Frontier Provinces, and Baluchistan, 
Assam with Bengal, Bihar with the United Provinces, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa with the Central Provinces, Coorg with 
Madras and the Andamans and Nicobars with Burma. This 
would give seven distinct Presidencies with the following 
areas and populations:— 


Existing Provinces Area in Population 
or areas aguare following the 
miles 1911 Census, 
Bombay Presidency 4. 123,059 ... 19,672,642 
Bombay States ... 63,864 es 794 ¥E,675 
Total ... 186,923 ... 27,084,317 
Madras vse 142,330 w+ 41,405,404 
Madras States ws» 10,549 = 49811,841 
Coorg isi 1,582 siti 174,976 
Total ws 154,461 ..» 46,392,221 
Bengal ... 78,699 + 45,483,077 
Bengal States se 51393 sg 822,565 
Assam we $3,015 wv» = 6,713,635 
Manipur ‘es 8,456 ia 346,222 


Total 6 145,563 oe 539365499 
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Existion Provinces Area in 


Population 

ar areas square following the 
miles 1911 Census, 

Central Provinces and Berar... 99,823 13,916,308 
Central Provinces States  .... 31,174 2,117,002 
Orissa oe 13,743 ee 591315753 
Chota Nagpur 27,077 ... 5,605,362 
Orissa & Chota Nagpur Sites 28,648 3,945,209 
Total ... 200,465 w5 30,715,634 

United Provinces .. 107,267 47,182,044 
United Provinces States fe 5,079 832,036 
Bihar ws 42,361 s+ 23,752,969 
Total ose 154,707 6» 71,767,049 

Punjab. “+ 991779 “++ 19,974,956 
Punjab. States wee 36,551 4,212,794 
North-West Frontier Province 13,418 2,196,933 
North-West Frontier States ... 25,500 1,622,094 
Baluchistan we 54,228 414,412 
Baluchistan States ... 80,410 420,291 
Total ... 309,886 ... 28,841,480 

Burma ese 230,839 wee $2,115,217 
Andamans & Nicobars vee 35143 26,459 
Total 1. 233,982 .. 12,141,676 


Compared with European States excluding Russia, it 
will be observed that only one of these prospective Presi- 
dencies, the Punjab, exceeds in size the area of Austria 
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Hungary, while only one, the United Provinces, would 
possess a population in excess of that of Germany. If 
seven presidencies were adjudged too many, the number 
could be reduced to six but existing boundaries would be 
more seriously disturbed. Retaining the Madras Presidency 
with Coorg incorporated, and the union of Burma _ with 
the Andamans and Nicobars, the remaining four Presiden- 
cies might be constituted as follows :— 


Existing Provinces Area in Population 
or areas. square following the 

miles 1911 Censu 
Bombay (minus Sind) & States 139,937 12 23,570,882 
Central Provinces & Berar... 99,823 ... 13,916,308 
Central Provinces States  ... 31,174 1. 2,117,002 
Total 15 270,934 44. 39,604,192 

Bengal & States Assam 

“& Manipur } ww» 145,563 + 533,65.66r 
Orissa we - 13,743 wee §, 131,753 
Orissa States ... 28,046 «+ 3,796,563 
Total ... 187,352 .»» 62,293,315 


Punjab & States, 
North-West Frontier 


Province & States 309,886 + 28,841,480 
Baluchistan & States 
Sind ... 46,986 ee 3,513,435 
Total » 356,872 wee 325354,915 
United Province & J 
States & Bihar j ae 1949727 “+ 73,767,049 
Chota Nagpur bie. 29079 we 5,605,362 
Chota Nagpur States sor 602 ass 148,646 


Total wv» 182.386 ose -77527,057 
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It is useless, however, to speculate on the actual line 
which the reorganisation would most effectively follow. 
Suffice it to say that the scheme would seem to have much 
to commend it, even though the arguments in its favour 
possess at present a purely theoretical value. It is at all 
events not beyond the-range of practical politics. And did 
not the famous despatch of the 25th August rgrz to the 
Secretary of State for India, recommending the transfer of 
the headquarters of the Government of India to Delhi, 
draw attention to the possibility of gradually giving the 
provinces a larger measure of self-government, “until at last 
India would consist of a number of administrations, autonom- 
ous in all provincial affairs, with the Government of India 
above them all, and possessing power to interfere in case 
of mismanagement, but ordinarily restricting their functions 
to matters of Imperial concern”? The passage is left to bear 
its obvious interpretation and not that recently imposed 
upon it in Parliament. 


IV 


To recapitulate, we have arrived at a system which 
recognises a group of Presidencies united under a single 
Federal authority. The Presidencies have absolute powers, 
subject only to the general control of the Central or 
Federal, Government and to mutual consultation on subjects 
such as taxation, excise, official salaries, etc., on which some 
degree of co-ordination is essential. The Federal authority 
is responsible, subject to Home control, for departments in 
which homogeneity is indispensable, Defence, Communica- 
tions, Commerce and relations with Foreign Powers includ- 
ing the major Native States. The Presidency and Federal 
Legislatures would deal with the departments with which 
they are respectively concerned while broad legal principles 
would receive expression in Federal legislation and their 
application would be subject as at present to the general 
control of the Privy Council. The Hone Government would 
provide facilities for appointments to the public services but 
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would not restrict the discretion of the Presidency or Federal 
administration to make appointments in India should suit- 
able candidates be available in this country. 

The question may now be asked, to what ultimate 
conclusion do these proposals tend? Are they formulated with 
a view to forward the training of Indians in self-govern- 
ment by the introduction of a system under which the 
governed races may hope to acquire a greater share of the 
government? The answer can only be in the negative. The 
only possible criterion of the right to govern is fitness and 
capacity to govern—efficiency in its broadest and highest 
sense. Until the Indian can compete with the Briton on 
absolutely equal terms at his own game—administration, and 
can prove his superior capacity in a fair field with no 
favour, he must be content to retain his position of depen- 
dence. The Presidency scheme merely attempts to facili- 
tate the task of administration and leaves to _ national 
character and training the decision as to fitness for the 
task. When the Indian has proved his superior capacity as 
an administrator, then and not till then will the necessity 
for British rule have passed away. John Bright himself 
recognised this fundamental fact—there was evidently talk 
in his day also of our leaving India—but his scheme was 
formulated purely from the point of view of efficiency. “I 
accept the possession of India as a fact,” he says. ‘“ There 
we are; we do not know how to leave it, and therefore 
let us see if we do not know how to govern it.” Lord 
Cromer has also dealt with the same question in his “ An- 
cient and Modern Imperialism.” The passage represents Brit- 
ish Imperialism so strikingly in its wisest and broadest as- 
pect that the writer may be pardoned for quoting it in 
full :-— 

“Some Englishmen appear to think that our duty (in 
India) ties in the direction of developing self-governing prin- 
ciples all along the line, and that we must accept the con- 
sequences of their development, whatever they may be—even, 
I conceive, to the extent of paving the way for our own 
withdrawal from the country. I do not say that any English 
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men would regard this final conclusion with pleasure, but 
possibly some would be inclined to accord complacent ac- 
quiescence to what they would consider the inevitable. 
Within reasonable limits, I accept the interpretation of our 
duty, I do not conceal from myself that the consequences 
may be serious, in so far that they may materially increase 
the difficulty of governing the country; but I altogether 
reject the extreme consequence of possible withdrawal. I deny 
that such an ultimate result is inevitable—at all events 
within any period of which we need at present take account: 
—unless we ourselves weakly aciyuiesce in the inevitability. 
Let us approach the subject with the ‘animus manendi’ strong 
within us. It will be well for England, better for India, 
and best of all for the cause of progressive civilization in 
general, if it be clearly understood from the outset that, 
however liberal may be the concessions which have now 
been made and, which at any future time may be made, 
we have not the smallest intention of abandoning our Indian 
possessions, and that it is improbable that any such intention 
will be entertained by our posterity. The foundation-stone 
of Indian reform must be the steadfast maintenance of British 
supremacy. ” 

In short, it is our duty to give India of our best, for 
whatever her articulate demands may be the unvoiced de- 
mand of her peoples is for sympathetic administration on 
broad and statesmanlike principles and through the most 
practical and efficient organisation that can be devised. By 
all means let self-governing measures be introduced where 
these are practical and encourage identity of interests between 
rulers and ruled. But deliberately to encourage aspirations 
which cannot be realised, as Lord Cromer says, “ within any 
period of which we need at present take account,” 1s need- 
less and cruel, and can only increase the difficulties of those 
who follow after. Such a policy may discount present trou- 
bles, but the rate of discount is appalling and can only 
lead in the end to broken faith and political bankruptcy, 
Surely it is better carefully and wisely to review the situa- 
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tion. The trouble may be due, as the writer has attempt- 
ed to prove, chiefly to defective organisation, and if this 1s 
so it were surely wisest to admit the defect, and revise the 
system, confident that as a nation we are still able to retain 
the affections we have won. If we lose faith in our system 
of administration, we have only to remedy the flaws; how- 
ever radical they may be they cannot be irreparable. In 
postponing the remedy we run the far graver risk of losing 
faith in ourselves. 


[Nore :-—Since the above was written and made over to the Editor 
of the Journal there has come to the writer's notice an anonymous 
pamphlet recently published by Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co,, entitled 
* Indian Administration,’ in which a systen of Gorernment by Presi- 
dencies is formulated, It need scarcely be explained that the coincidence 
ta purely fortuitous. A comparison of the scheme published in the 
pamphlet with that now set forth in the Journal will at once show 
that neither has been indebted to the other in any way, in conception 
or treatment. ] 


The Study of Military History. 


A lecture delivered at the Untted Service Institution of India 
on Monday, 21st July 1914. 


BY 
BRIGADIER GENERAL WALTER BRAITHWAITE, C.B., 
General Staff, Commandant Staff College, Quetta. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
IN INDIA IN THE CHAIR: 


H. E. the Commander-in-Chief introducing the lecturer 
said :— | 

‘Ladies and gentlemen; it is hardly necessary for me to 
introduce General Braithwaite to you, he is known to most 
of you personally and, I think, to everyone else by reputa- 
tion. All I need perhaps say is that I am sure I express 
the general feeling when I say that you hear with regret that 
this is probably the last lecture he will give here as Com- 
mandant of the Staff College.” 


THE STUDY OF MILITARY HISTORY. 


We often hear people allude to the science and art of 
war, And, at one time, there used to be a considerable 
amount of discussion as to whether war was a science or 
an art, or whether it was more of a science than an aart, 
and vice versa. 

We will not argue the point this afternoon, but accept 
the fact that it is both; and we will proceed to ascertain 
what we can learn from a study of the science of war to 
help us to practise the art of war. 
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But first, we need to ask ovrselves three questions :— 

What is the meaning of Science? What is the meaning 
of Art? What is the meaning of War? 

The first two questions are easily answered with the 
aid of any dictionary— 

Science. Knowledge, systematic and formulated know- 
ledge, organised body of the knowledge that has 
been accumulated on a subject. 

Art. Skill, human skill as opposed to nature; thing in 
which skill may be exercised. 

In short, ‘“‘Science seeks out laws, establishes and clas- 

sifies facts; Art selects, combines, and produces; ” or 

The art of war is the application of the principles so 
easily grasped in reading of the science of war. 

According to Ruskin, in his suggestively thoughtful essay 
on war, war is not only an art, but “is the foundation 
of all great arts’, as well as “the foundation of all the 
high virtues and faculties of men.” We might almost say 
that the science of war is the theory of our profession and 
that the art of war the practice. 

And, as I need hardly remind an audience such as this, 
we are not likely to be able to make ourselves real practi- 
cal soldiers unless we know the theory on which the 
adequate performance of that practical art depends. 

We have still the question to answer—What is war? 
Well let us alter the form of our question, slightly, to 
this:—“ What is modern war ?” 

It is not, I need hardly say, any of our small wars—as 
Caldwell calls them—against savages, or against the _ tribes 
on our frontier. It is not a war such as we lately waged in 
South Africa, a form of war unlikely to recur, in other count- 
ries at any rate. It is well for us who have fought in such 
‘small wars’ to be under no misapprehension on this point, 
and, while getting all the experience we can from such cam- 
paigns and expeditions, not to be Jed away by false ideas 
on strategy and tactics. 

Undoubtedly, there are lessons, and valuable lessons, to 
be learnt from all these experiences—and not the least use- 
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ful one is the fact of being shot at, an experience denied 
to the soldiers of most first-class powers with the same fre- 
quency, at any rate, as ourselves. But the modern war for 
which we need to prepare is a far more serious business 
than the conquest of the two Boer republics, or the sub- 
jugation of turbulent tribes. It is a conflict with a Continent- 
al power or powers and, therefore, with a nation in arms, 

The French Revolution swept away the professional 
armies in every continental country—we alone, of the powers 
that took part in the struggle with Napoleon, retain our 
professional army. The war lately wayed between Russia 
and Japan is modern war; 1870 is modern war. Both were 
wars which required the devotion of the entire population 
of the conquerors to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

There were, viewed in the light of military history, no 
very new or startling developments in the war in the Far 
East. As carried out by Japan, it was modern war such as 
has been preached by the leaders of military thought in 
Europe during recent years. 

But, as every year, science improves the armament—the 
instruments of war—so, every year, does the art of war re- 
quire to be more deeply studied, and more closely and 
intelligently understood and applied. 

““Modern war is no longer the exclusive affair of the 
court and cabinet. Itis an affair of the people, and unless 
the people interest themselves in all that concerns the pre- 
paration and the conduct of war, their security is imperilled, 
and their future mortgaged.” 

In Manchuria it was found that “in proportion as the 
incidents of a battle became more complicated, so does 
the independent action of commanders of units increase in 
importance”. ‘‘Harmony in the modern battle is only pos- 
sible when the unity of the objective is correctly appreciated 
and intelligently followed by all”. That is the observation 
of a Russian officer who saw much hard fighting in the 
late war. 

It is no new matter. ‘“ The useful lessons are to be 
found chiefly in the fresh confirmation of old precepts and 
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examples.” The same conclusions were come to in 18¥o. 
We also learned, afresh, the same fact in 1g00. It is 
merely the recognition of the fact that, once committed to 
the fight, the commanders of units in the firing line are 
the responsible people, and that therefore those command- 
ers if they are to carry out their role intelligently, must 
have been trained on sound principles. Where do we find 
these principles? these principles which are to govern our 
practical action in the highest test of the practice of our 
profession—WAR ? 

We can find them and learn them in two ways:— 

1st.—By actual experience. 
2nd.—By study. 

The first way is the best, but the opportunities for 
‘acquiring the necessary training are only but rarely vouch- 
safed to us. 

The second method is ever present, ready to our hand 
if—we will employ it. And it is this second method, the 
study of military history, about which it is proposed this 
afternoon, to offer some ideas for your consideration. 

“War is not an exact science,” Jomini reminds us. “It 
has no rules of war.” But there are lessons from the past 
which will help us in the present, and in the future. 

There are certain principles deduced from the study of 
past campaigns which have come to be accepted as ‘rules’ 
by some people—very dangerous people these—but by others 
as examples set forth for our learning—to read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest—so that when confronted with the fog 
of war, we may be able to do something more _ than 
merely grope our way blindly, hoping to find a way out 
into the light. 

These principles are sign posts, so to speak, which 
show the road which great generals, in the past, have trod 
with success. If we pass by these sign posts without 
taking the trouble to read the directions thereon, we are 
likely to find ourselves on tracks and lanes which will 
take many a devious turning before—if ever—we can hope 
to emerge on the highest road to success, 
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Military history embraces the experience of all men and 
all time. Surely then here is a reliable guide? We can learn 
the science, and see how it was applied. Next to being able 
to apply the science ourselves, this is surely a heaven-sent 
opportunity? Merely to read? But there is more than the 
mere mechanical process of reading required. ‘Thought 1s 
required, and a diligent search for the “why” and the 
“wherefore,” a knowledge of strategical and tactical prin- 
ciples, and power to deduce the lessons which are ‘ writ 
large” on its pages. 

There is little that is dull in this study of military 
history. It is, indeed, a most fascinating subject. Every 
schoolboy knows Napoleon’s advice, “ Read and reread the 
campaigns of the great captains.’ And who were the 
captains to whom the great [mperor alluded? 


Certainly not the soldiers of his day, not most of them 
even those of days as near to his as his times are to ours, 

They were the campaigns of Hannibal, and of Caesar; 
as well of Gustavus Adolphus and Turenne. It was, as 
Henderson reminds us, the ‘Art of Command’ he had in his 
mind when he penned this advice. Strategy and Grand 
Tactics, the art of manceuvre, generalship. This was what 
Napoleon found useful in the campaigns of the great captains. 

And this is what we can learn from a study of the 
campaigns of the masters of war, such as Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Wellington, Lee, Grant, 
Moltke and Oyama. 

“In the practice of our profession, whatever it may be, 
we are either very presumptuous, or very foolish, or both, if 
we do not endeavour to model ourselves, so far aS our re- 
spective capacities or limitations permit, upon the examples of 
the great masters of the art or craft we have elected to 
follow.” 

It is, indeed, by the intelligent appreciation of the means 
used by the great captains of history to win their battles 
that we are able to deduce the principles—those Sign-posts 
to which I have already alluded—which, if correctly applied 
will enable us to achieve success, | 
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There are countless lessons we can learn from a_ study 
of military history. Let us, however, this afternoon, con- 
fine ourselves to a consideration of the subject under the 
following four heads .— 

(a) The duties of command, 
(b) Staff duties, 

(c) Regimental duties, 

(d) Our profession generally. 

(a). The Duties of Command.—How are we to learn 
these supremely important duties from military history? 

I daresay many of my audience have seen the report 
of a conference of staff officers, held under the direction of 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff at home in Janu- 
ary ofthis year? 

In the discussion on this subject several methods were 
advanced; but we, this afternoon, are concerned with the 
consideration of one only, viz, military history. 

Sir William Robertson, till lately Commandant of the. 
Staff College at home, and now Director of Military Train- 
ing, laid great stress on the need for more systematic train- 
ing and instruction in the duties of command. 

How can we learn, and teach, something of this all- 
important branch of military education from military history? 

The Commander's position, activity, personal reconnais- 
sance, delegation of authority, rapidity of forming a plan, 
determination to adhere to it, issue of orders directed by the 
commander himself, are some of the matters which the 
director of military training considers need attention. And 
General Gough, who opened the discussion, grouped train- 
ing for command under three heads :— 

1. Character training ; 
2. Theoretical training without troops; 
3. Practical training with troops, 

And, if we also adopt these headings, I feel ‘sure that 
all will agree that the study of military history will greatly 
assist the student in the first two groups. 

The study of military history is truly only a means to 
an end, and all study, to be of value, must have a practical 
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aim. Well, then, you will say, military history help in re- 
gard to character training? Why not? Surely it can be a 
most valuable aid. 

If we look below the surface, and we really need not 
look very far, we can at any rate find out the causes of 
failure in commanders. And nine times out of ten what are 
those causes? Irresolution, want of determination, lack of 
character, inactivity, ability to determine on a plan perhaps, 
but utter inability to stick to that plan. 

Nearly all the matters General Robertson mentions. 

The following quotation illustrates my point regarding 
the value of military history from the point of view of 
leadership. ‘Frederick the Great had been a keen student 
of history, there is nothing which trains the high grade of 
intellect and the sturdy character which a _ good leader 
must possess as birthright, as does the study of the deeds 
of the great captains, for out of these alone can that 
knowledge be gleaned, or that inspiration be caught, which 
constitues the value of the art. The camp and drill ground, 
however essential, teach but the handicraft, not the art, of 
war.” 

Well, we are told, on Biblical authority, “all things are 
written for our learning.” Let us go, then, to military 
history. 

Take any of the campaigns most studied to-day. 

1866. Benedek, sitting still, irresolute, inactive, waiting, 
without a plan, for the Prussians to envelop him—result, 
Koniggratz. 

1870. First Napoleon III, full of a faltering boldness, 
Jater filled with a distracted irresolution; possessing a plan 
(at the commencement) not strategically unsound, but for 
various reasons—impossible to go into now—not capable of 
being put into execution; finally, when things are in a 
hopeless muddle, handing over the command to a gallant 
soldier, mentally and physically incapable of bearing the bur- 
den. A man who, in the midst of one great battle, busied 
himself with directing a battery, and, in another, placed 
himself where he could see practically nothing, and from 
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which situated as it was at the extreme flank of a long 
position—it was difficult to receive or send reports or ins- 
tructions—result, Metz and Sedan. 

1904. A highly educated soldier, brimful of experience 
in war and in peace, in the prime of life, but whose chief 
characteristics as a commander—disclosed by the events of the 
war—that search light of reputations—were, again that fatal 
irresolution, and that inability to adhere to a plan (there 
was no inability to make a plan, Kuropatkin made plans 
but he never adhered tv any!). 

All this we can see, plainly, in military history in re- 
gard to the characteristics of the Austrian, French and 
Russian commanders, and, therefore, faithfully reproduced in 
subordinate commanders. 

And on the other side, what do we see? Not much 
activity on the part of the conqueror of Koniggratz and 
Sedan—physical activity, 1 mean—but a superabundance of 
mentality, a real knowledge of the value of delegation of 
authority, grim determination, once having made the plan, 
to adhere to it, etc, etc. 

And what is Oyama’s outstanding characteristic, if it is 
not summed up in the one word resolution—that most bril- 
liant quality in a commander ? 

If ever a commander fulfilled Clausewitz’s dictum that 
“first among all causes of victory is the pursuit of a great 
object with energy and determination”, Oyama is the man. 

Equally faithfully were the commander's iron will and 
determination reflected in the conduct of his _ subordinate 
leaders and troops. 

If we can read all this in military history—and we can 
—and if we reflect thereon, and if we are not just content 
to note the fact, but if we follow out what resulted from 
the first signs of irresolution, inactivity, change of plan, etc, 
etc., and see the chances that were thereby given—even if 
not always accepted—to the enemy, and see the effect on 
the fighting value of the troops under the command of the 
irresolute general, are all these signs, examples, lessons, going 
to be thrown away on us? 
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Does it not make us determine that, having made a 
plan, we will stick to it, even though we may think of, 
or be shown, a better? “The best is the enemy of the 
good” is shown us over and over and over again in the 
history of every campaign. 

And is this not going to be a help in the strengthen- 
ing of our character, our resolution, our determinaiton? 
Shall we not get it burnt into our brain that we must 
make up our mind and, having done so, exercise all our 
will power to prevent ourselves changing? 


I, for my part, am convinced that a proper study of 


military history is one of the most valuable means of 
character training there is, if only for the reason that the 
pages of military history teem with the awful examples 
of disaster which inevitably befall the man—the commander 
—who has not trained himself to withstand the insiduous 
temptation of the thousand silent voices counselling caution, 
or prudence, when boldness only is required. 

Into the value of military history as a training in the 
duties of command “in theoretical training without troops” 
I feel I need not go, It is evident. 

But our study, in this connexion, must not be, in any 
respect, superficial, or we run the danger of doing ourselves 
more harm than good. 

And, especially, must we be on the lookout for the 
effect of the moral qualities, human nature, in war. The 
mere fact that such and such a manceuvre was successful 
will not help us very much, unless we realize the principle 
that underlies that manceuvre, and why—in the particular 
case,—it was adopted. And especially must we be careful 
in this respect when the victorious general has run great 
risks to achieve his end. 

May I quote Henderson ?— 

“IT would lay special stress on the fact, which none can 
gainsay, that human nature, the paramount consideration 
of all questions of either tactics or strategy, remains un- 
altered, and the art of generalship, the art of command, 
whether the forces be Jarge or small, is the art of dealing 
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with human nature. Human nature must be the basis of 
every leader’s calculations. To maintain the moral of his 
own men; to break down the moral of his enemy—there 
are the- great objects which, he be ambitious of success, 
he must always keep in view.’ 

“It is this aspect of war, then, that those whe aspire to 
become great generals should study. This aspect remains 
unchanged, and nowhere can it be studied with more profit 
than in the campaigns of those great captains who wwe 
their greatness to the one fact, that it was the mainspring 
of all their actions”. 

Or, as Bernhardi puts it,—‘*Tacticians with cut and 
dried methods are not much use under modern conditions. 
We want leaders equal to emergencies and to .the un- 


9 


foreseen ”’. 


(b.) STAFF DUTIES. 


It is sometimes not altogether realised what a great deal 
we can learn in regard to staff duties from the study of 
military history. We are a little inclined at times to consider 
that we can learn our staff duties from our Manuals, our 
Field Service Regulations, and so on. And so we can. We 
can learn them; but we want to more than just learn of 
actual data and actual principles. We want to get the 
matter properly focussed in our minds, and, therefore, we 
want examples of why such and such a regulation is framed, 
and why importance is laid on such and such a regulation. 
And, therefore, we turn to military history. Accordingly 
we will, this afternoon, take a battle and just consider it 
from this point of view. Let us take the battle of Telissu. 

On what point in staff duties is almost more emphasis 
laid in our Field Service Regulations than on any other? 
Is it not the writing of Operation Orders? And are we not 
told, almost ad nauseam, of the importance of the writing 
of Operation Orders—the importance of clearness of expres- 
sion, the importance of there being nothing ambiguous in 
the wording of our orders, the importance of the manner in 
which the commander's intention is expressed, the importance 
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of full consideration being given to the amount of inform- 
ation given or the amount of information withheld? And 
are we not sometimes disposed, in our own minds at any 
rate, to look upon Operation Orders as rather a bugbear? 
And I am sure some of us—are we not ?—are a little in- 
clined to look upon it as a rather theoretical matter? 

Why then, is it so supremely important ?—Because it 
affects everybody in the force, down to company com- 
manders. That is really the long and short of it. Just let 
us consider for a minute this battle of Telissu and let us 
trace, from the Russian side, the importance of this great 
matter of staff duties, the Operation Order, on the course 
of the battle. Well there was no Operation Order. Perhaps 
you will say “Then how does your argument apply?’ Well, 
it applies in this way—though there was no Operation Order, 
there were various orders, When I say there was no Opera- 
tion Order, I mean it has never come to light; Stackelberg 
says there was one! but that it was lost. At any rate, all 
that subordinate commanders received were separate orders. 
One authority calls them notes relating to their individual 
tasks, nothing about what other commanders were to do, 
or what was the intention of the supreme command reach- 
ed them. . 

“To suspend the erection of the Tower of Babel it was 
only necessary to produce a confusion of tongues, and to 
reduce an army to chaos it is quite enough to allow the 
operation orders to vanish. Ignorant of these orders, each 
leader worked in the dark, out of touch and out of 
harmony with his neighbours.” 

‘“We must not therefore be astonished if the battle of 
Telissu on the Russian side is one long string of blun- 
ders.” | . 

And so the first principle was violated, General Gern- 
gros was told to arrange with General Glasko—that is to 
say, Stakelberg shifted from himself the responsibility which 
rightly belonged to him and laid it on the shoulders of the 
subordinate. There is another germ of defeat planted and, 
as.so often happens, when Gerngros got this order to tell 
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him to make arrangements, he did make what he thought 
were suitable arrangements and then referred back again to 
Stackelberg and although he did not actually ask Stackelberg 
to let him know if he (Stackleberg) considered his arrange- 
ments were suitable, he waited to get this assurance from 
Stackelberg. Stackelberg, on the other hand, thought no 
answer was necessary and that the arrangement was made, 
and, therefore, took no further action. And the attack which 
was to have come off at about 2 a. m. did not start until 
about seven o’clock and then only in a half-hearted manner. 
Though I have no time to do it now and here, this after 
noon, you can trace down, right through the battle, rer- 
fectly clearly, perfectly definitely, that the loss of this battle 
was largely due to this one mistake. Had an Operation 
Order been written by the responsible man, laying down the 
plan, giving the commander’s intention, and the information, 
and the orders to the troops, even if the Operation Order 
itself was not very good, at any rate there would have been 
something offered for the subordinates to go on. As it 
was, there was nothing. Consequent on this, there was hesi- 
tation, there was irresolution, there was no determination to 
win, and therefore the battle was lost. War is not an im- 
provization. Only those who have learnt the science of war 
can hope to be able to practice the art of war. 

“Orders can only be given, and can only be executed 
by those who in peace, have learnt to give them and 
learnt to execute them”. 

In this battle of Telissu there was no moral and mater- 
ial connexion between superior and subordinate, and a 
French writer of repute assures us that the moral, the best 
of all forms of connexion, is the product of orders and doc- 
trine. 

But I would go even further than this, and say that 
we can get a very geod lesson in staff duties, in the work 
which began days before the battle commenced, and yet to 
which the events of the battle were directly attributable, 
that is to say, in the extraordinarily indefinite (I would 
almost say impossible and impracticable) instructions—a 
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French writer indeed labels those instructions as having 
“no parallel in history "—which Stackelberg and his Staff got 
from Kuropatkin in regard to the whole operation of which 
the battle of Telissu was one of the outcomes. These in- 
structions ran as follows:— 

‘©The mission of Your Excellency’s troops is to draw 
upon itself, by an offensive movement towards Port Arthur, 
the greatest possible force of the enemy, aud to weaken 
the enemy's forces operating on the Kuan-tung Peninsula.” 

“To obtain this result your movement against the en- 
emy’s northern screen should be carried out with rapidity 
and decision, so as to crush their advanced detachments 
at once if those prove to be weak. No decisive action is 
to be undertaken against superior forces, and you must 
be careful not to employ the whole of your reserves in 
an engagement so long as the situation is not cleared up.” 

“The final objective of your southern movement in the 
capture of Chin-Chou, and in the sequel an offensive in 
the direction of Port Arthur.” 

Here is an exercise in staff duties culled from military 
history. Placing oneself in Stackelberg’s place let us ask 
ourselves if, after these instructions, we could, probably, have 
done better than did Stackelberg; and why? Is it not be- 
cause in the instructions of Kuropatkin we can see, plain- 
ly, that he himself did not know what he wanted? For 
Wwe must remember that, in reading military history, if we 
want to get the real lessons from that study, we invariab- 
ly have to divest ourselves of after knowledge, and try to 
place ourselves, not only in the environment of the man 
into whose operations we are examining, but also into the 
atmosphere (that is, the “fog’’) of war. ‘Then we may be 
able to get for ourselves some real value from the point 
of view of military history teaching us Staff Duties lessons. 

And, before we leave this battle, I would ask you to 
turn to the victorious side and to consider for a moment 
Oku’s orders. You will find there, too, ambiguity. But you 
will not find ambiguity about one thing, and that is the 
intention of the commander; and, therefore, although the 
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orders may not have been good, and were liable to a good 
deal of misconception, the subordinate commanders knew, 
at any rate, what was the intention of the supreme com- 
mand and, therefore, (because the Japanese were, theoreti- 
cally, soundly trained), they were able to redeem the faults 
in staff duties disclosed in the order, by their own_ initia- 
tive—that is to say, by their training in staff duties; and 
therefore, they were victorious. Here there was that moral 
connexion between commander and subordinate which, on 
the Russian side was so conspicuous by its absence. 

Another point we could learn in staff duties from mili- 
tary history—and learn it very well from a study of the 
Manchurian campaign—is that first principle of staff duties 
is mever to break up organisations. We find that the Rus- 
sians were continually breaking up their organised units. 
We notice, on the other hand, that the Japanese, if they did 
break up a definite organised unit, invariably brought it to- 
gether again as soon as possible. And you can find all the 
evil effects of the one violation of this principle, and all 
the good effects of striking to this principle on the other 
part, and nowhere will you see this more clearly shown 
than in a perusal of one of the latest books published at 
home—General Altham's “Principles of War” and, as it 1s 
so clearly set forth there, I do not propose to say any- 
thing more about it, except to give one illustration in a 
question of organisation, which we shall all remember, In 
South Africa we raised many irregular corps. Enlistment 
for these corps was for varying periods 3 months in some 
cases, 6 months in others, &c. &c. Not till quite towards 
the end of the campaign were these enlistments made “ for 
the duration of the war.” 

The trouble and confusion caused by the different terms 
of enlistment can be imagined, and will certainly not be 
forgotten by anyone who had any work in connexion there- 
with. 

If, however, we had remembered our military history 
we should have recalled to mind the difficulties—precisely 
similar—which beset both the Federal and Confederates in 
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the American Civil War in regard to this very question of 
varying terms of enlistment, and so should we have been 
able to avoid similar complications 40 years later in South 
Africa, _ | ) 

Broadly speaking, in regard to staff duties and military 
history, I would say that we can learn the best lessons from 
military history in regard to staff duties by reading not only 
about the mistakes that arise from faulty performance of 
staff duties and from the effect of good staff duties, but by 
studying the battles which have taken place and finding out 
the mistakes in staff duties there—by clearly understanding 
how Generals have prepared for the battle by good staff 
work in the days or weeks or months proceeding the battle. 
The methodical organization of the battle by the Japanese 
is a noteworthy feature of every action in Manchuria. 
And, indeed, in this connection, if we go back to the Napo- 
leonic battles, we can see how Napoleon prepared for the 
Ulm campaign and the Jena campaign, and we. can also 
get a most excellent example of it during the period before 
the battle of Austerlitz—that greatest of all the battles 
fought by, perhaps, the greatest of all captains, There we 
see very clearly laid down that one of the principal causes 
of his being able to fight a battle at Austerlitz in the way 
he did, hinged on Staff Duties—hinged, that is to say, on 
his having prepared an alternative line of communications 
(or, if you like it better, line of retreat). This we can see 
very clearly in any account of the battle. In fact, from 
this battle of Austerlitz, and from the events which preceded 
it, we can almost get lessons in every principle of _one 
of Tactics, and of Staff Duties. 

If however I have, in this lecture, alluded but little to 
Napoleon and to Wellington—those giants of war—it is 
because they were geniuses and I am inclined to think 
that we are apt too often to look for genius—which is 
hard to follow—instead of being content with what we can 
teadily find—and which will be of more practical help to 
.us—viz. ordinary talent developed by study and practice. 

And may I remind you, before I close this very brief 
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view of staff duties and military history, that our own Field 
Service Regulations—which, as Field Service Regulations, are 
second to none in the armies of any nation—are practically 
based on military history. Here we have the book of staff 
duties par excellence, and the principles laid down therein 
are all based on definite examples from military history. 

Only, as I have said before, in this lecture, military 
history— war—requires to be studied earnestly and with met- 
hod, and not merely read; and if we want to find therein 
the useful lessons we must look below the surface, we must 
diligently seek for the causes of success and we must reject 
anything unsystematic, If we do this, we shall find much to 
jearn and we shall not forget it. And, after all, that is the 
great fact—not merely to learn, but to store up the principles 
in our brain, to have them there always, so that when our 
itme comes to use them, we shall instinctively do the right 
thing, because our brain has stored up the right principles, 

And as I started this portion of my lecture by alluding 
to operation orders, I will conclude it by quoting Von 
Moltke on the subject of orders.—‘*‘ Change in an_ order, 
after issue, is sometimes unavoidable but always an evil”. 

And now I want to offer a few observations on the 
study of military history from the point of view of the 
regimental officer. 

In this connexion I want, if I can, to interest, in the 
study of military history, the younger portion of my soldier 
audience. I feel that the study of military history needs no 
booming by me to the senior ranks of the army; but I am 
‘sure that most of my audience, whether senior or junior, 
will agree with me that the sooner after one joins the army 
one ‘starts to read—or, rather, I should say, to study— 
‘military history the better for all of us, and, therefore, I 
would ask the younger members of my audience to put out 
‘of their heads, once and for all, the thought—if such a 
thought exists—that military history is a dry subject, and 
one. that only needs, to be mastered at a time when one 
has to go.up for examination, or at a time when certain 
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periods of that study are set as a subject of examination. 
That is an entirely erroneous idea to get hold of. 


Military history is one of the most fascinating subjects 
one could possibly find. Where do we find such thrilling 
adventures, for instance—which have the merit of being true 
—as in the autobiographies of famous soldiers? Where can 
we find deeds that stir our blood more than in the records, 
regimental and personal, of byegone days? Where shall we 
find a more fascinating book than, say, the autobiography 
of Sir Harry Smith? I mention that particular book as I 
have always looked upon it as the book which first started 
me off on the track of military history, And I am quite 
sure that neither Conan Doyle nor Rudyard Kipling, nor 
any other writer of fiction, can equal the breathless adven- 
tures disclosed in the reminiscences of the valiant De Marbot 
—though, perhaps, I hardly ought to class that writer as a 
serious penman of military history, And I could multiply 
examples. 

And where can we find a more delightfully written 
book than Colonel Henderson’s “Stonewall Jackson”? I 
only mention these few to try and bring the point to 
notice that military history is not a dull subject, and once 
you have become fascinated by the subject, you will go on 
to the more serious, and more intricate reading which will 
give you equal pleasure as the books I have mentioned. 


When I was thinking over the point of military history 
and the regimental officer, it struck me-—-I don’t suppose 
for a moment that the idea is an original one, but it 
hadn’t struck me before and, therefore, perhaps, it has not 
struck some of the regimental officers who may be in my 
audience—that there could hardly be a better start on mili- 
tary history for a young regimental officer than to take 
the battle honours borne on the colours of the regiment to 
which he has the honour to belong and, to determine that 
there shall be nothing in the history of the battles in which 
his regiment has taken part of which he will not mene 
himself thoroughly cognisant. 
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By adopting such a procedure he will at one and the 
same time be studying the past history of that corps which, 
for him, stands for all that is glorious in the way of tradi- 
tion and example, and he will also, I venture to think, be 
laying the foundation of what will be of incalculable 
benefit to him in his future career as a soldier, namely, the 
foundation of the study of the science of war, that is, of 
the profession to which he has the honour to belong. 

A very natural question would be :—Where can I find 
a book that will give me an authentic history of my regi- 
ment’s past history and deeds? 

Some regiments, I know, have their own regimental 
records, some of which are full, and many of which are not 
complete. But there is appearing at the present moment, it 
has now reached its 7th volume a military work called 
“The History of the British Army” by Mr. John Fortescue, 
the King’s Librarian. And I venture to say there is no 
book, that has appeared of recent years which is more 
worthy of study by the officers of the army, for whom it 
is written, And in the volumes of that book can be found 
the deeds of every regiment in the British Army, and in 
sufficient detail to give one a clear idea of the exploits of 
the various units, and all written in such a manner as to 
stimulate us to look further afield in case we want more 
detailed accounts of any particular action in which our 
interest may have been stimulated. 

For instance, take a battle in which the leading of re- 
gimental officers has been especially conspicuous, You will, 
perhaps, say, “in what battle in our history, has not this 
been the case?” and I will agree with you. But, perhaps, 
in some cases it has been more conspicuous than in others. 
Take, for instance, Albuera. How can any officer of any re- 
giment whose forefathers fought at Albuera, and who has 
the honour to see Albuera emblazoned on his regimental 
colours, read unmoved Napier’s account of the final charge 
at Albuera? and, having read it, how can he fail to go 
further, and not only read, but study, how this astonishing 
victory was won? 
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In fact, to prove my point—if it needs proof—of the 
interest that, I feel sure, must be excited in any keen young 
soldier when reading of the exploits of his regiment, I ven- 
ture to read to you the final sentences of Napier’s immortal 
account of this battle. It will, [ think you will agree, dispel 
any idea of dryness or want of interest. 

“Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the 
smoke and rapidly separating itself from the confused and 
broken multitude, startled the enemy's masses, which were 
increasing and pressing onwards as to an assured victory; 
they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth a storm 
of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a 
fearful discharge of grape shot from all their artillery whis- 
tled through the British ranks. Myers was killed, Cole and 
the three Colonels, Ellis, Blakeney and Hawkshawe, fell 
wounded, and the fusilier battalions struck by the iron tem- 
pest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships; but suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible enemies, 
and then was seen with what a strength and majesty the 
British soldier fights. In vain did Soult with voice and 
gesture animate his Frenchmen; in vain did the hardiest 
veterans break from the crowded columns and sacrifice their 
lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striv- 
ing, fire indiscriminatingly upon friends and foes, while the 
horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to charge the 
advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing in- 
fantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous 
enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order; their flash- 
ing eyes were bent on the dark columns in front of them; 
their measured tread shook the ground; their dreadful volleys 
swept away the head of every formation; their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
parts of the tumultuous crowd -as, slowly and with horrid 
carnage, it was pushed by the incessant vi gour of the attack 
to the furthest edge of the hill; in vain did the French 
reserves mix with the struggling multitude to sustain the 
fight, and their efforts only increased the irremediable con- 
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fusion, and the mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened 
cliff, went headlong down the steep: the rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood, and eighteen hundred 
unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable 
British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill.” 

But you may say, reading military history may indeed 
stimulate my interest, it may make me a better soldier pro- 
fessionally, it may develop my interest in the study of mili- 
tary history: and do me good eventually. when I get to 
high command ; but how is it going to help me in my 
every-day regimental soldiering? or even in my career asa 
regimental officer in war? 

I will answer that by a quotation from Hamley’s “ Oper- 
ations of War” (new edition), which runs as follows :— 

“It 1s not only for the study of grand tactics that a 
knowledge of fundamental principles is essential. Such know- 
ledge also helps in the study, and application, of minor 
tactics. Considered apart from their surroundings, such ques- 
tions as the best methods of defending woods and villages, 
or the relative advantages and disadvantages of the group 
and cordon systems of sentries, are perhaps somewhat dry. 
But when considered in their relation to a plan of battle— 
when in defending the village or wood we remember that 
a prolongation of its defence for an extra half-hour may 
be a determining cause in the success of a decisive movement 
elsewhere, or that a judicious system of outposts may save 
an army from surprise—then even these local questions be- 
come interesting. And the wider our understanding is of the 
relation of such local problems to the whole, the more suc- 
cessful may we expect to be in solving them. 

“Modern war calls for an intelligent use of initiative 
by subordinates, and it is certain that the subordinate who 
grasps the broad situation most clearly will solve the local 
situation most intelligently ”. 

These words were written by my brother commandant 
of the Home Staff College. 

I think that seldom have truer words been written than 
that “it is certain that the subordinate who grasps. the 
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broad situation most clearly will solve the local situation 
most intelligently”. 

We hear over and over again, do we not?, that the re- 
gimental officer and the man in the ranks saved the situa- 
tion in such and such a battle—by hard fighting it may be, 
by intelligent initiative it may be, or by various other 
qualities. If the words I have written are true—and I be- 
heve them to be fundamentally true—is it not worth our 
while to study, while we are regimental officers, in order to 
understand the principles broadly, so that we may apply them 
intelligently in the local circumstances? 

And here I may remark—and I don’t think I shall be 
misunderstood—that it always seems to me that this praise 
of the regimental officer at the expense of the commander 
—for this is how it is very often put, especially amongst 
the uninstructed of war correspondents—is, while doing an 
injustice to the commander also, to a certain extent, unduly 
belittling the regimental officer though certainly not intended 
in that light. After all, what are the units of our army— 
horse, foot, and dragoons—put in the forefront of the battle 
for but to fight hard, and to fight intelligently ? 

The commander makes his plans and he brings the 
units of his army into certain positions at the commence- 
ment of the battle. Once battle is joined, the issue lies, to 
the great extent, with the subordinate commanders in the 
fighting line. Once battle is joined, human nature has its 
full play and no commander, however eminent, can foresee 
how local incidents may influence the course of the battle. 
But these local incidents must be dealt with quickly, 
promptly, and on sound principles by those in the locality 
of the incident; and to say that the regimental officer won 
the battle, and thereby redeemed the stupidity (or whatever 
term may be used) of the commander, or of his Staff, is to 
show an utterly false conception of war, and of war's 
manifold incidents. 

I don’t suppose ever a battle yet—with but one excep- 
tion that I can think of namely that of Austerlitz—has been 
fought exactly as the commander planned it. And even at 
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Austerlitz, I doubt whether Napoleon altogether foresaw the 
enormous strain that would be imposed on the regimental 
units on his right. But you don’t hear French historians 
extol the regimental officer at the expense of Napoleon. The 
regimental historian in France realises that the regimental 
units are put in certain positions to fight, to fight, with intel- 
ligence, and in accordance with the principles in which they 
have been trained; and regimental gallantry and the up- 
holding of regimental honour and esprit de corps he takes, 
as we do, for granted. 

No commander that has ever been born, or that ever 
will be born can possibly control every sphere of activity in 
the fight, in its local incidents; and he can only influence 
such incidents, when they arise, by reason of the trust repos- 
ed in him by all ranks, which trust will only have been 
gained by the knowledge possessed of all ranks, and the 
trust reposed by all ranks in his character, his characteristics, 
and his personality. In short, in that mental sympathy bet- 
ween leader and led which has ever existed in the ranks of 
that living organism—a victorious army. 


PART IV. 


I have tried, in the short time available, to deal with 
three distinct subjects of study in which it seems to me that 
military history can help us. There are, of course, many 
other aspects in which this study is of use to soldiers. Af- 
ter all, military history is a means to an end, and it is a 
truism to say that all study should have a practical aim; 
therefore, perhaps, I may be allowed to conclude by draw- 
ing attention to some of the means of studying this im- 
portant branch of our professional duties. 

What we really want to study in our reading of mili- 
tary history is what lies underneath the written word; and 
especially do we want to realise what we want to store 
away in our brain for further and future use and what we 
can reject as unnecessary with which to tax our memory. 

For instance, we want to remember rather why a gener- 
al was in superior force. on the battlefield and how he 
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managed to bring his army there in superior force to his 
opponent, than to remember in what number he was 
superior. The old way of teaching military history was by 
question and answer as to facts which had to be commit- 
ted to memory. That has given place to a study of the 
why and the wherefore—that is to say, to reasoned read- 
ing. What does it matter to us how many fewer bayonets 
Napoleon had at Austerlitz than the Allies? What does 
matter to us is the means by which he brought those bay- 
onets on to the field and how he used them so as to be 
in superior force at the decisive crisis of the battle. And 
what, again, does it matter to us in what exact numerical 
inferiority Oyama was to Kuropatkin at the battle of Liao- 
yang? What does benefit us is to realise that, at Liaoyang, 
the inferior force attacked a superior force in a chosen posi- 
tion, and beat it, and that, though inferior in numbers, the 
Japanese were really in superior strength—not superior in 
numerical strength, but superior in strength as_ strength 
counts in war, 

“Neither does strength depend on extent of territory, 
any more than upon number of population. Take up your 
maps when you go home this evening put the cluster of 
British Isles beside the mass of South Africa; and then 
consider whether any race of men need care how much 
ground they stand upon. The strength is in the men, and 
in their unity and virtue, not in their standing room.” 

And what, again, does benefht us in regard to this battle 
of Liaoyang is to remember how that superior strength 
which the Japanese developed was not only the strength in 
moral that they acquired during the war, but that it was 
the strength acquired in the many years of preparation that 
preceded the war, the strength of superior readiness, the 
strength of superior training, the strength of the better cause, 
the strength of the national understanding of the importance 
of the cause. 

And, while we are considering 1904, and while we are 
finding out from military history and it is a lesson that 
all we Englishmen want to grasp, and learn, and remem- 
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ber what it was that gave the Japanese such a great 
initial advantage and how it was used, let us go back, a 
hundred years, and compare how command of the sea was 
used in the Peninsula, and, again, how it was used to 
the best advantage. Let us then compare the two, and 
see if there was much difference, in lesson and in principle, 
beween the use made by Wellington of the command of 
the sea, and the use made by Oyama. Then, I think, we 
shall begin to grasp the use of the reading of military 
history as a means of bettering ourselves in our profession. 
More, I would study how Sir John Moore trained the Light 
Division at Shroncliffe Camp, and see how much difference 
there is in principle between that evolved by him then and 
that practised by us to this day! ) 

I think, perhaps, nowadays no lecture on any study 
relating to war can be considered complete without some 
reference to the latest developments brought about by science; 
and though military history does not give us much scope 
to find out much about the actual effect of aeroplanes in 
war, I think it can help us in guiding our ideas in the 
direction in which the use of aeroplanes may be import- 
ant. 

Naturally, when thinking of aeroplanes, we think of in- 
formation. Hitherto we have been dependent on our cavalry, 
and our secret service agents, for information, but it only 
takes a very casual knowledge of military history to divine 
that the important services of information may be largely 
influenced by aircraft. What do we find throughout the pages 
of military history in regard to information by cavalry? Is 
it not the difficulty in getting that information back quickly 
to the commander who is waiting for it? 

Is it not, therefore, manifest that, in this important parti- 
cular, aircraft used in co-operation with cavalry may be of 
the most incalculable benefit ? 

May we not, therefore, deduce that, in the opening 
stages of the campaign, before the opposing forces come into 
contact, aircraft should be allotted to the Independent Caval- 
ry—that is to say, allotted by the Commander-in-Chief to 
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that portion of his force—the Independent Cavalry—on which 
he relies for information regarding the enemy’s main forces, 
and not detached to subordinate commands. Undoubtedly, 
it would seem that the strategical reconnaissance of armies 
will be considerably amplified by aircraft, for not only will 
information reach the Commander-in-Chief more quickly, 
but, on account of the great breadth in deployment of 
modern armies, aircraft will not only supplement the work 
with cavalry as carriers, of the information received, but will 
also be able to aid the cavalry by indicating to its com- 
mander the best line of advance. 

There is another reason, too, for which it seems to me 
it would be preferable for the Commander-in-Chief at the 
outset to keep aircraft in his own hands, rather than detach 
it to subordinate commands, and that for the same reason 
as the Independent Cavalry is massed—that is, to break 
through the enemy’s protective aircraft troops. In fact, con- 
centration of superior force will be as necessary in the air 
as on the ground. 

Later on in the battle, or when the opposing forces 
are in close contact, reconnaissances by aircraft become 
tactical rather than strategical, and then it would seem— 
though I admit we have very little to go on—that the wisest 
plan would be for the Commander-in-Chief to detach aircraft 
to the headquarters of armies and divisions, for in this case 
the value of these tactical air reconnaissances will be gaged 
by the celerity with which information reaches the troops 
who have to act upon that information. And, therefore, I 
think that, until we have reliable information as to the use 
of aircraft in actual war, we can from military history 
deduce some of the principles which should guide its conduct. 

And, finally, never let us forget the influence of human 
nature and its influence on the course of a battle and all 
the events leading up to a battle. I agree that it takes a 
Napoleon to win an Austerlitz. But that should not stop 
us from studying the principles on which Napoleon acted 
in his gaining of this most brilliant of all victories. 
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And as study of human nature, or rather of the way 
to make use of human nature as an aid to the winning of 
battles, there is no more profound study. 

And so, in conclusion, may I make a few remarks on 
one aspect of this human nature? In the first portion of 
my lecture I alluded to the necessity of getting the right 
principles so ingrained into our system, so stamped on our 
brains, that we instinctively do the right thing. My old 
teacher in the art and science of war—the late Colonel 
Henderson (and there never has been a better)—used to lay 
the greatest stress on the necessity for the development of 
instinct. And in the conference to which I have already 
alluded Field Marshal Sir John French says—“ Instinct is re- 
ally the one quality necessary in a commander. When we 
are surrounded by every worry, by all the disturbing influ- 
ences which, as everybody knows, are always present when 
fighting is going on, this knowledge is absolutely useless to 
us unless it 1s instinctive and comes to us practically like 
writing the letters of our own names, which we do without 
stopping to think”, 

Certainly, then, we shall all be in agreement that this 
question of “ instinctively doing the right” is most import- 
ant; and a study of military history will show us that this 
quickness of brain, this—so to speak—instinctive knowledge, 
is always present in the lightning strokes of great com- 
manders, such as the stroke by which Wellington at Sala- 
manca defeated forty thousand Frenchmen in forty minutes. 
And Wellington, as we know, gave up some hours daily to 
the study of his profession and his brain was thoroughly well 
trained. In fact, he could rely on himself when his time 
came for great responsibilities to instinctively do the right 
thing. And so it was with Napoleon. 

There is a great deal written on this question of instinct 
just at present and, to paraphrase Emerson in his remarks 
about intellect and character, I think we may fairly say 
that, between instinct and reason there has been a blood feud 
ever since the days of Adam (or should we say Eve, as we 
are talking of instinct ?), 
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Nelson, according to recent French writers, was guided 
by instinct, not by reason; yet Nelson was a great student. 
And there are French authors who tell us that “all men 
are guided by instinct before they reach the age of reason.” 
Perhaps it is true then, as I read somewhere, that the corol- 
lary of this is that, as reason is the less trustworthy guide 
of the two, few men ever reach the age of reason! Cert- 
ainly pure reason is difficult to find and, when found, is 
not—as I suppose it ought to be—always convincing. And 
that instinct which has hitherto been “carelessly tossed to 
women and animals” and defined as “something sub-consci- 
ous,” may be a juster and safer guide than reason in_ this 
workaday world, or at any rate that instinct comes first 
and reason follows after to justify instinct ? 

This is not the place, and there is not the time, to 
examine into what this instinct really is that is such a 
powerful factor in the actions of men—and of women, And 
it may be that, in saying that we want to train ourselves 
instinctively to do the right thing at the right time, we 
are to a certain extent, using the word “instinctively ” in 
a different sense to what a dictionary would give us as the 
definition of instinct. 

Let us leave it at that; but let us note the fact—the 
undoubted fact—that we want, aided by study, by practice, 
and by confidence in ourselves to be able so to store up 
our knowledge in our brains that, at the right time, with 
a quickness and a certainty that at any rate match instinct, 
we shall find ourselves able to produce, what we call 
instinctively, a manceuvre appropriate for dealing with the 
situation as it is presented to us. 

Whether instinct properly so-called can be trained, or 
improved, or developed by confidence is a point on which 
there are sure to be many diversities of opinion. But there 
can be no difference of opinion regarding the extreme im- 
portance of study as a means of enabling us instinctively to 
do the right thing, when faced with a situation which 
demands prompt action. And in the pages of military 
history we shall find countless examples of great commanders 
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other than Napoleon, Wellington and Nelson, who have 
been guided by this influence on the path to victory. 

Remarks of the Chief of the General Staff at the Con- 
clusion of General Braithwaite’s Lecture. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

I feel that it is somewhat presumptuous for me to offer 
any remarks, after hearing a lecture of the calibre of that 
to which we have just list ened, but I am tempted to give 
vou a personal experience by way of furnishing a backing 
to one or two Of the lecturer's points. 

Some five years ago I was one of a party of three, de- 
puted by the Canadian Government to visit Gettysburg, to 
enquire into the manner in which the U. S. Government 
were preserving that memorable battlefield, as a memorial of 
one of the greatest combats in the history of their country. 

We were escorted to the field by three Commissioners 
for the battlefield appointed by the American Government. 
They took us first to the North-Western portion of the field 
where the first day’s battle began. There we were invited 
to ascend an iron tower which had been erected in order 
to give a bird’s-eye view of the ground. I somewhat 
demurred, saying that I should prefer first of all to go to 
a point not far off, where the road, by which the confeder- 
ate forces approached the battlefield, first reached the high 
ground. 

The senior commissioner asked why I wished to do this, 
as a magnificent view of the whole field was obtainable 
from the top of the tower. 

I said that I wanted to see the ground as Generals 
Hill and Lee saw it on their arrival, and to picture, so far 
as I could, the scene in front of them when they there 
came into contact with the opposing forces. 

One of the commissioners who had been with the con- 
federate Army throughout the war, and had ended up as 
Brigadier General of Cavalry, at once said he would go with 
me. As we walked along together he said “I have been 
here several years, but you are the first man who has wanted 
to view the field first from this point”. He added (and this 
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is the point I want to make to you). “It is really the only 
way in which you can understand General Lee’s action”. 
I mention this because it was a remark made by an officer 
who though not actually present at this battle had been with 
Lee’s force before and after, and whose business it was to 
know all about the battle. This is an example of what 
General Braithwaite referred to when he spoke of the need 
for placing yourself in the environment of the commander 
in his atmosphere so to speak, if you wish to understand 
the reasons for his action. 

I may mention another incident which occurred on the 
same occasion, which confirms another thing which the lec- 
turer said this afternoon. In talking the battle over with my 
Confederate friend, I remarked that what struck me most 
about the battle was the disjointed way in which Lee's at- 
tacks were carried out. To such an extent was this the case 
on the second and third days that frequently Federal troops, 
who had just been successful in beating off one attack, were 
able to reinforce their comrades in another part of the 
field, who were engaged in meeting another attack, which 
should have been simultaneous with that which they, 
the reinforcing troops, had just succeeded in beating off, I 
asked the confederate general the reason for this. He replied 
“We had bad staff officers. The best had by that time 
all been killed off, and practically all of the staff at that 
time were untrained in their work. General Lee’s arrange- 
ments were sound and he intended his attacks to be simul- 
taneous, but our staff officers were incapable of seeing his 
plans carried out”. This I think is another example from 
military history of the result of bad staff work. A further 
example may be given from the same battle, to illustrate the 
importance of operation orders shewing clearly the intention 
of the general. When Lee came up in the afternoon, 
General Ewell had just succeeded in driving part of the 
Union Army back on Gettysburg itself. Lee sent an order 
to follow up the attack and capture Cemetery Hill, tf posss- 
ble, General Ewell considered this order left him at liberty 
to use his discretion, He thought its capture not possible, 
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and did not attempt it. There is a considerable chance 
that had he done so Cemetery Hill would have been gained, 
and the whole result of the battle changed. Thus, if you 
look back, you will see how the whole issue of the battle 
possibly hung upon the misunderstanding of two small 
words. 

General Braithwaite has quite rightly invited your at- 
tention to military history mainly as it concerns the great 
masters of war. These great masters were nearly all Euro- 
peans, waging European Wars. But I should like you to go 
further and give some attention to another war—the Amer- 
ican Civil war—which offers many lessons. ‘The study of it 
has one great advantage; it is written in our own language 
and you can readily obtain, what it is difficult to obtain 
about most battles, a full and connected account of what 
went on. 

And here in India we should certainly be wrong if we 
neglected the history of our Indian campaigns. We can 
learn a great deal by studying the old campaigns through 
which Wellington served. The more recent campaigns on 
the frontier, too, should not be ignored. General Henderson 
has deliberately given it as his opinion that Wellington 
owed a great deal of his success in the Peninsular War to 
experience gained in India, He had had to organize staffs, 
arrange for transport, contend against innumerable difficulties 
of climate and food supply, and march great distances with 
very inferior transport. This experience stood him in good 
stead when he was faced with somewhat similar conditions, 
as regards transport and supply at any rate, in Spain and 
Portugal. 

Here in India, you have also easily accessible histories 
of various campaigns on the frontier, and can ascertain how 
some commanders, like Lord Roberts, ‘did it’ and, unfortun- 
ately, how some others ‘did not do it’. 

If you want further confirmation from military history of 
the value of resolution in a commander, look at the history 
of the attack on the Peiwar Kotal and judge if Lord Roberts 
displayed determination or not. 
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In conclusion I would ask my comrades, staff and regi- 
mental, here in India to accept my statement that there is 
no study for us soldiers at once so interesting and so useful 
as that of military history. 

His [xcellency’s concluding remarks. 

I think we shall agree that General Braithwaite has 
given us a lecture which is not merely instructive, but 
which is much better than that; it is suggestive, and will 
give all of us soldiers something to think over when we 
leave this theatre. 

“1 am glad, too, that General Lake has supplemented it 
with certain remarks about Indian military history, for after 
all, in this country which pays for our services, our first 
duty is to be ready to deal with enemies which we meet 
here, to understand how the principles of war ought to be 
applied to those enemies and to the country in which we 
should have to meet them. 

“But that, however, does not nearly go far enough. In 
the past, Indian trained troops, both British and Indian, 
have fought in many parts of the world. It is likely 
enough that history may repeat itself. We are no longer 
local, and we are liable, in the future, to be sent any- 
where to fight any enemy and in any country. ‘That re- 
quires a very wide and serious training. The best of all 
possible manuals that exist at the present moment, is our 
Field Service Regulations, Part 1; but that book itself says 
that while the principles of war are neither numerous nor 
abstruse, their application is very difficult and cannot be 
made subject to rules. It then goes on to say that the 
application of these principles to the circumstances of the 
moment depends entirely on sound military education and 
that can only be built up by constant study and practice. 

Now we run up against our difficulty. Study and prac- 
tice; our difficulty is practice; we do not get enough of 
it and cannot. Therefore, we have to make up for it by 
the only alternative open to us, which is more study. 

“Let me try and give you an example. Take, for 
instance a keen Bridge player who is transferred to some 
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jungle station where he cannot get a rubber. There is, 
however, the hope of returning to civilization some day 
and this causes a desire to maintain and increase his skill. 
Like us, he should know the principles of his game, just 
as we know the principles of war from Field Service 
Regulations. Like us, what he would want would be prac- 
tice. That he could not get. Like us, he would be driven 
back on study. What would he do? I suppose he would 
probably begin in the first place by working out those 
problems which are so frequently published by the news- 
papers in these days; and that would be good traininy, 
up to a point. There is some assistance in having an 
imaginary and strategical scheme set for us to work out; 
but I think that after a time he would begin to find this 
solving somewhat tiresome. What would he do then? I 
think he would want a book to illustrate actual hands; 
hands actually played by different masters of the game, 
and that he would learn from them much more about 
the intricacies of the game—its principles. Later he would 
perhaps throw their principles to the wind and try to find 
some of his own. 

Well, Gentlemen, I think our principle of education is 
somewhat like that. We have Field Service Regulations, 
which however, will take us so far and no further. They 
will teach us principles but will not teach us application. 
Then we come to problems and they carry us on a con- 
siderable distance; but then, as in the instance I have 
given, I think one finds a certain amount of unreality and 
one wants to turn to the great masters. But when we 
turn to them, if we are to get any real benefit from their 
study, we must appreciate how far the man we are 
attempting to criticize knew what cards his opponent had 
in his hand. That I think is the essence of the whole 
business; we can derive no proper lesson from study of this 
kind unless we put ourselves into the atmosphere of the 
event under investigation. 

And now I beg with your permission to offer a very 
sincere vote of thanks to General Braithwaite for his most 
interesting lecture. 


As Told to the Chilidren—Continued, 


TD 


By Pappy Button. 
III 


How Sir Front de Boeuf continued to grow up. 


You are not to suppose that there were no more web 
footed giants left after Sir Kal Karunga began to shrink. 
There were several. There was, for instance, an olive com- 
plexioned giant. He had black hair like Sir Kal Karunga 
and lived quite near him and was, indeed, a near relation 
of his. He was particularly famous for the remarkably long 
swims that he used to take. In his travels he discovered 
all sorts of places where he could pick up currency notes, 
which were evidently the diet of all thriving web footed 
giants. He kept his secret to himself, however, and Sir 
Front de Boeuf did not hear of it for a long time. The 
consequence was that they did not happen to meet very 
much. Nevertheless, for some reason or other, although he 
was quite as big as Front at the time of Sir Kal Karunga’s 
ducking, the olive complexioned giant never grew any bigger. 
In fact, like Peter Pan, he never grew up at all. I can’t 
tell you the reason for this. It may have been that he 
was a very greedy giant and in devouring his currency 
notes he may possibly, on occasion, have bitten off a larger 
bit than he could chew and so spoilt his constitution. | 

Besides the olive complexioned giant who did not 
count for very much, there was another giant who counted 
for a very great deal indeed. ‘This one was round and fat. 
He had a pink face and yellow hair and wore baggy trous- 
ers and wooden shoes with bits of straw sticking out at 
the heels and he had a bad habit of walking about with 
his hands in his pockets, just as if he was the laziest person 
in the world, which he wasn’t. This fat, round. giant wag 
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related to Sir Front de Boeuf. Curiously enough, too, their 
estates resembled each other in being extremely wet. It is 
true that the round, fat giant’s estate was not completely 
surrounded by water like Sir Front’s, but, to make up for 
that there was much more water on it. At home Sir Front 
only got his feet wet when he walked about, but the round 
fat giant could hardly help getting wet up to the waist. 
And as, in addition, he was always paddling about in the 
mud making banks and ditches and sluices to keep the water 
out, he could hardly help having clammy, wrinkled, webbed 
feet. He need not necessarily swim, of course, when he left 
his estate—he could take the land route—but the country all 
round it was inhabited by a number of rather nasty, disreput- 
able, little giants who were the poor relations of the green- 
eyed giant, and the round fat gaint preferred not to have 
afiy dealings with them, 

So he gradually acquired the habit of leaving his estate 
by water. “If I’ve got to be web footed,” said he, “ I 
may as well be web footed to some purpose.” And you'll 
notice that both Sir Front and the round fat giant took to 
the water not because they liked it but by force of circum- 
stances—not because they might, but because they must. 
This was only right and proper. A giant who presumed to 
take to the water when he need not do so, deserved to be 
ducked as severely as Sir Kal Karunga was. 

Unfortunately for this round fat giant he could not 
conceal his movements from Sir Front de Boeuf as the olive 
complexioned giant had done. This was because his castle 
was quite close to Sir Front’s, and whenever he went out or 
in he had to swim past Sir Front’s door. So if Sir Front 
and his wife happened to be looking out of the window 
at the time, they could scarcely help seeing him. 

‘“ Look,” Lady Have-at-’em would say, “there goes that 
odious, wheezing, pompous, self-satisfied giant again, loaded 
up as usual with all sorts of nice things for his horrid 
wife. I wonder, James, that you allow him to do it; under 
our very windows, too, and never so much as an ‘excuse- 
me’ or a ‘by-your leave! It’s very kind of us to let him 
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“swim past here at all, and I think he might at least bow 
to me when he sees me at the window.” 

“* Really! Harriet,” Madame Laissez Faire would exclaim 
from her seat by the fire, “really! I am surprised at you. I 
can’t see what harm he is doing, poor fellow! And if he 
does happen to be a good, kind, dutiful husband, at any 
rate I think you are the last person to complain of that. 
Besides, if this nice, fat giant does forget to nod to us 
when he passes, I’m sure he does not mean any harm by 
it. It’s prabably only his shyness.” 

But Sir Front knew very well that the round, fat giant 
was not a bit shy; indeed he had every reason to suppose 
that precisely the contrary was the case. 

I must tell you that, as all prosperous web-footed giants 
are sure to do sooner or later, both Sir Front de Boeuf and 
the round fat giant had taken to swimming on errands for 
all the other giants, who gave then letters and parcels to 
carry to their friends. This does not sound a very pleasant 
or honourable occupation, but you must not suppose that 
they did it for nothing. The fact is that when a web-footed 
giant was given a parcel to carry, he was also always 
given a bill of lading as well for himself. Now bills of 
lading are very excellent to eat and, indeed, from a very 
necessary part of the diet of all really important web 
footed giants. They taste very like currency notes and are 
very much the same sort of thing. 

Well, in this Carter Paterson business, Sir Front often 
met the round, fat giant as they had the same customers ; 
and from what he saw of his manners he felt that he was 
more inclined to be rude and overbearing than shy. Sir 
Front, however, was very good-natured and did not take 
offence at this. What he did not like was that the round fat 
giant seemed to get more parcels to carry and consequently 
more bills of lading to eat, than he did; and he concluded, 
sensibly enough, that the more bills of lading the round fat 
giant got the fewer would be left for him. He was rather 
sensitive about such things and it worried him, 
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At last, one day, when he saw the round, fat giant swim- 
ming along close to his castle and felt that Lady Have-at-’em 
was on the point of introducing her well known remarks 
on .the subject, he felt quite desperate and decided that the 
time had come for him to do something. So he slipped 
into the water aod swam out to the round fat giant. 

“Good morning,” said Sir Front de Boeuf, The round 
fat giant took no notice, but just went on swimming with 
his load of parcels. 

“Good morning,” repeated Sir Front, “I seccscccocscscesceces 

“What's the matter’? asked the round fat giant. “Come 
on, out with it. I’m in a hurry.” 

“Nothing,” continued Sir Front, controlling his temper 

is further from my intentions than to provoke a quarrel; 
at the same time.........++. 

“Of course,” interrupted the round fat giant, “we all 
know that. You never quarrel, do you?...... expect when it 
suits you.” 

“T don’t want to be disagreeable,” persisted Sir Front, 
“but I do insist on telling you that I don’t like your 
manners. In fact I detest them. They are those of a boor. 
I’ve always thought so, and now you have insulted my 
wife by your rudeness. In future I insist on your saluting 
properly when you pass my castle. Do you understand?” 

“No,” said the round fat giant, “why should I?” 

* Because you are swimming in my waters.” 

“Your waters, indeed,” laughed the round fat giant, 
“svaters are common property. Go and tell your granny 
that.” 

Sir Front winced perceptibly, as he always did at any 
allusion to his domestic affairs. 

“T tell you, they are my waters,” he roared, “and 
I'll prove to you, what’s more that you only pass through 
them on sufferance.” 

And they settled down to a mutual ducking match. It 
was useless for Sir Front to start swimming in rings, be-; 
cause the round fat giant was just as good a swimmer as} 
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he was. He was just as big too, and on account of his 
shape, was a good deal more buoyant. But the round fat 
giant was hampered by the parcels which he was carrying. 
It stands to reason, that when two giants fight in the 
water, the one which happens to have the most luggage at 
the time must be at a disadvantage. Naturally he does 
not want to lose any of his packages, so he has to guard 
them as well as defend himself. It is therefore recognized 
by most sensible people, that, if a big giant takes up the 
Carter Paterson line of business, as most of them do, he 
must be a very great deal bigger and stronger than his 
opponent, unless he is prepared to lose all his property and 
to be ducked into the bargain. 

On this occasion the fat giant lost quite a number of 
his parcels which floated away and were eventually picked 
up by Sir Front. He was beginning to get very tired and 
did not at all like the prospect of losing all his baggage, 
so he told Sir Front, that he would always salute in future. 
As Sir Front was quite exhausted himself and protested that 
was all that he was fighting about (which wasn’t quite true, 
you know) they agreed to stop. 

Accordingly, for some time afterwards the round fat 
giant used to pull his fore-lock, when he passed Sir Front 
de Boeuf’s castle, in the most approved nautical fashion, 
But he did it with a had grace and gradually gave it up, 
till one day, instead of doing so, he actually stuck out his 
tongue at Sir Front and Lady de Boeuf, when he saw them 
standing at their front door. 

Of course there was another terrific encounter. I suppose 
that Sir Front had grown a little since the last fight, be- 
cause he had taken over some of the good will of the round 
fat giant's carrying business; but on this occasion the round 
fat giant had left all his luggage safely locked up at home, 
so as not to be handicapped as before. They were still 
therefore quite equally matched and the result was perhaps 
the greatest fight that there has ever been between web- 
footed giants. It lasted for hours and hours. Both giants 
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were again about equally exhausted, so it is difficult to say 
which won; I think it must have been Sir Front, because 
the round fat giant, once more, was the first to suggest 
that they should stop the fight. 

These two giants would probably have gone on fighting 
again and again till one unmistakably ducked the other, had 
not a curious thing happened. Quite unexpectedly Sir Plein 
d’Esprit, who had a beautiful warm, dry, estate of his owa 
to live in and had no call to take to the water and had 
not even really got webs between his toes, said, “Flullo! 
Why shouldn’t I take to swimming too?” and came skip- 
ping and prancing down into the water. Tired as they were, 
this was tco much for Sir Front and the round fat giant, 
and they promptly joined forces and set upon the unfortu- 
nate Sir Plein d’Esprit and ducked him to within an inch 
of his life. If he had not been so full of ginger, I am sure 
that Sir Plein d’Esprit would never have recovered; but he 
did, as you shall hear. In the meanwhile he concluded that, 
for some time to come at any rate, the water was no place 
for him. 

Now, you will have observed that the round fat giant 
never really cried ‘‘Capevi” as Sir Kal Karunga had done. 
But it is nevertheless a fact that, after his last fight with 
Sir Front de Boeuf he never grew any more. On the con- 
trary he began to shrink, till eventually one could only 
regard him as a poor little round fat giant. He continued 
to wear baggy trousers and wooden shoes, but he did not 
swim past Sir Front’s door nearly as much as he used to 
do and, although he still had some nice warm islands to 
bask in, he soon became almost contented to lean up against 
a sunny wall at home, and took to growing hyacinths in 
glass houses. Perhaps the reason for his shrinkage was that 
his little disreputable neighbours prevented him from ex- 
panding, or perhaps his estate was too small, or perhaps 
there was so much water on it that he got cold feet. I 
say that perhaps it may have been any or all of these 


reasons, 
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Personally, however, I believe that the real reason was 
that, on the water, there is only room for one big web 
footed giant. There may be any number of small ones, you 
understand, but unless you happen to be the one and only 
big giant, you must inevitably be one of the small ones. 
Consequently, Sir Front de Boeuf and the round fat giant 
could not both be big together; and as Sir Front continued 
to grow, naturally the round fat giant had to shrink. I 
know perfectly well that there is far more water than land 
in the world and that there is plenty of room for lots of 
big land giants; that will not convince me, however that 


there is also plenty of room for a lot of big web-footed 
giants in the water. 


I am only going by the opinion of all the giants. 
They consider it quite natural that Sir Front de Boeuf 
should be, as he soon became, the only big web-footed giant 
in the world; but if any land giant began to grow excep- 
tionally large, they resented it at once and clubbed to 
gether to bring him down a peg or two, because they con- 
sider it quite wrong that any land giant should become 
head and shoulders taller than his neighbours. Sir Front 
de Boeuf quite saw the force of this argument and cordial- 
ly concurred in the opinion of the other giants. 


You can imagine, then, what happened when Sir Plein 
d’Esprit suddenly became discontented with his lot and began 
to bully all the other giants round him. He said that it 
was quite wrong for them to be contented when he was 
not, and that, if they had nothing else to worry about, he 
would present them with something which would answer 
the purpose, free of charge, gratis and for nothing. Some- 
times he would take one of them by himself into a corner 
and beat him, and sometimes he would collect two or three 
of them and knock their heads together. The green-eyed 
giant (who was quite small then) and his poor relations, a 
certain unfortunate giant called Sir Nunquam Paratus, the 
white, pallid giant who lived to the northward, the olive 
complexioned giant who used to make such long journeys, 
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and even poor old Sir Kal Karunga...... all had ther share 
of unpleasant experiences at Sir Plein d’Esprit’s hands. 

The only giant that Sir Plein d'Esprit’s failed to bully 
was Sir Front de Boeuf. The difficulty was that he would 
have to swim across to Sir Front’s castle before he could 
really make things unpleasant for him and Sir Front could 
generally duck him whenever he met him in the water. You 
must know that Sir Front and Sir Plein d’Esprit were old 
familiar enemies. Even at the time when they were both 
young and before Sir Front had become so exceptionally 
web footed, they used to fight together. They generally 
fought on Sir Plein d’ Esprit’s estate. Sometimes ‘one would 
win and sometimes the other. Sir Front was, as a matter 
of fact, under the impression that he generally won, but Sir 
Plein d’Esprit was apt to dispute this. Anyhow, they never 
hurt each other very much and never lost their tempers and 
were always very good friends afterwards. 

So, when he began to think that Sir Plein d’Esprit 
was getting a little too big for his boots and that it was 
high time to assist the other poor bullied giants, it was 
quite like old times to Sir Front. It was really rather 
amusing for him. He had not got to fight, you know, 
whether he liked it or not, as the other poor bullied giants 
had to do. He could choose his own time. It is true that 
Sir Plein d’Esprit preferred not to come out into the open 
water to fight Sir Front, but the latter could generally 
induce him to do so by sitting down on one of Sir Plein 
d’Esprit’s islands where he was accustomed to sun ‘himself. 
Sir Plein d’Esprit was always full of honour and glory and 
had a great deal of self-respect and, when he heard of it, 
was certain to come and try to drive Sir Front away. 

Often Sir Front de Boeuf was content to wait for him 
on the island. In those days, although he was not very 
active or powerful on land when compared with the other 
giants, he was nevertheless not altogether to be despised ; he 
did take a certain amount of regular walking exercise at 
that time, like troop horses on Sundays and Thursdays 
during the non-training season. Besides, he was always 
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careful to select some island as far away as possible from 
Sir Plein d’Esprit’s ancestral estate, so that, by the time 
Sir Plein d’Esprit arrived, he was generally so blown and 
exhausted by his long swim, that Sir Front could dispose of 
him in comparative comfort. 

Sir Front not only enjoyed the game thoroughly, but he 
found it extremely profitable as well. As all the other web 
footed giants were afraid to leave their castles in case Sir 
Plein de’Esprit should walk in, while they were absent, and 
steal all their things, they were compelled to shut themselves 
up at home and they ceased to take any interest in carrying 
letters and parcels for the land giants. These things had to 
be carried by somebody, and as Sir Front was the only 
giant left who had time and opportunity for doing so, he 
gradually acquired the whole monopoly of the Carter, Pateron 
business. 

And then, as he soon found, the other giants were so 
busily engaged in quarrelling and fighting, that they had no 
time to make things for themselves. Their clothes and boots 
wore out, but they had not time to renew them themselves. 
So they asked Sir Front de Boeuf to renew them for them. 
This he was delighted to do—for a consideration, Even Sir 
Plein d’Esprit, actually in the middle of a fight, whispered 
to Sir Front that, strictly between themselves, he had worn 
out his coat and must have a new one and would Sir Front 
kindly oblige him with some blue serge? Sir Front said 
that he was always willing to oblige an old friend, and went 
off rubbing his hands as you will see Mr. Jones do behind 
the counter and day when you give him an order for a 
new suit. Sir Front told Madame Laissez Faire and Lady 
Have-at’-em to put the order in hand at once. 

The result of all this was that Sir Front had so many 
currency, notes and bills of lading to subsist on and got 
such a lot of practice in carrying parcels that he grew to 
an enormous size and soon became not only by far the 
biggest, but practically the only, web footed giant in the 
world. 
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And all the time he had the delightful feeling that he 
was very unselfish and that he was doing a real kindness 
to all those other poor giants, because whenever he attracted 
Sir Plein d'Esprit’s attention from them they got a little 
respite from their troubles. It is true that Sir Plein 
d’Esprit was sometimes a little irritable after these encoun- 
ters. On one occasion, when he had compelled poor Sir 
Kal Karunga to assist him, he was so savage at being 
unmercifully ducked by Sir Front that he came back and 
gave the unfortunate Sir Nunquam Paratus and the pallid 
giant who lived to the northward the very worst thrashing 
that they had ever had in their lives. It did strike the 
other giants that Sir Front’s methods for rescuing them 
were perhaps a little tedious and barren of result, but they 
were, on the whole, grateful. They hoped that, if Sir 
Front continued to help them long enough, something might 
come of it some day. 

Curiously enough Madame Laissez Faire and Lady Have- 
at-’"em were both proud of Sir Front and approved of his 
conduct. 

" said Madame Laissez [Taire, “as I 
have often told you before, I disapprove of all this quar- 
relling and fighting and think that you ought to live at 
peace with your neighbours. Still, Sir Plein d’Esprit is cer- 


“You know, James,’ 


tainly a bully, and I really do not know what those poor 
giants would do without your help. I must say that I 
think it ss nice of you to take the part of the weaker 
side.” 

“And so do I,” said Lady Have-at’em enthusiastically. 

It really looked as if these two ladies had at last found a 
subject on which they could agree. I must tell you though, 
that, when she spoke, Lady Have-at-’em winked quite unmis- 
takably. I do not quite understand what she meant by it, 
but I suppose that Sir Front did, because he looked rather 
sheepish and left the room hurriedly. 

Well, Sir Front de Boeuf could not go on_ planting 
himself on Sir Plein d’ Esprit’s islands for ever, for the 
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simple reason that there were none left—at least Sir Front 
appropriated all that were really worth having for himself. 
Besides, Sir Plein d’Esprit has long e’er this refused to be 
drawn into the water on any account whatsoever. 

Sir Front had, therefore to choose some other method for 
assisting the other giants. At first he thought it might be 
sufficient to land on the very edge of Sir Plein d’Esprit’s 
estate and pretend that he was going to do a lot of dam- 
age all round. But Sir Plein d’Esprit was too busily engaged 
with the giants on the other side of the estate and did- 
not pay much attention. Sir Front was a little disappoint- 
ed at that; as a matter of fact, too, he had felt a little 
strange and uncomfortable at finding himself alone on Sir 
Plein d’Esprit’s estate and kept one eye fixed on the water 
to make quite sure that he could always get away if he 
wanted to. This is one of the peculiarities of web footed 
giants, when they fight on land. 

So, very reluctantly, he had come to the conclusion that 
the way to deal with a land giant like Sir Plein d’Esprit 
who refused to come out into the water to be ducked was 
to fight him on land, just as all the other giants were doing. 
Being web footed, he was able to choose which particular 
giants he would assist and in whose estate he would land. 
The green eyed giant (who was small at that time), the 
pallid giant who lived to the northward, Sir Nunqam Paratus 
were all doing something—though they were not doing it 
very much better than usual, so Sir Front de Boeuf decided 
to assist the olive complexioned giant and poor Sir Kal 
Karunga, who appeared to be quite helpless and were doing 
nothing at all. Madame Laissez Faire said that it was kind 
and considerate of him, but I am not sure that these two 
giants quite appreciated his attentions; at least they did not 
seem to do so. 

All the other giants were so pleased to see Sir Front 
adopting methods that they could understand and that seemed 
sensible, at any rate, from their point of view, that they 
took heart and there was scarcely one of them, however 
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small, that did not join in attacking Sir Plein d’Esprit. It 
took a long time, but at last they all swarmed round him, 
with Sir Front de Boeuf, and pulled him down and dragged 
him in the dust and humbled him and made him cry 
“ Capevi” 

When it was all over, the giants began to pat: each 
other on the back and congratulated each other and re- 
viewed the situation and agreed that they were all very fine 
fellows. They noticed that Sir Plein d’Esprit had shrunk 
a little, but not very much on account of his great heart; 
the green eyed giant had laid the foundations of a very 
fine constitution; and some of the other giants who had 
been bullied had grown a little, although, to be sure, they 
had not done very much to be conceited about. But what 
surprised everyone, even Sir Front de Boeuf himself was the 
enormous bulk of Sir Front de Boeuf. He seemed to be 
the only giant who had profited by all this quarrelling. 
The other gaints could not make this out. I daresay that 
Lady Have-at-’em could have explained, but she would not 
say. Anyhow, that is how Sir Front de Boef continued to 


Stow up. 
IV. 
THE GREEN EYED GIANT. 


You will remember that I told you near the beginning 
of the last chapter, that the green eyed giant had a lot of 
poor relations who lived on the landward edge of the estate 
of the round fat giant who wore wooden shoes with the 
straw sticking out at the heels. 

Well, the family name of this green eyed giant was 
Rufta. As that was also the name of the estate where he 
and his poor relations lived, his full name was Sir Rufta de 
Rufta. I suppose that, if he had been a Scotchman which, 
however, no one had ever accused him of being, he would 
have been known as Sir Rufta of that ilk, but, as a matter 
of fact, the other giants just called him Sir Rufta  Rufta, 


for short. 
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In his young days Sir Rufta Rufta, with most of his 
poor relations, had often been soundly thrashed by Sir Plein 
d’Esprit. This, of course, for a long time prevented him from 
developing into a big giant as it stopped his growth. Sir 
Rufta, therefore, hated Sir Plein d’Esprit and was delighted 
to assist Sir Front de Boeuf and all those other giants in 
humbling him. He nevertheless hoped to take his revenge 
some day without anybody’s assistance. 

So he made his preparation accordingly. All day long 
he used to do muscle exercises and trained on steel shav- 
ings, mailed fists, fixed bayonets and all those other indi- 
gestible things that I told you about because he thought 
they would harden his constitution. And he gradually en- 
duced his poor relations to do the same, although they 
really did not relish this kind of diet a bit. It was even 
noticed that the more influence he gained over them the 
bigger he grew and the smaller they shrank, till they could 
hardly call their souls their own and he became almost big 
enough to fight Sir Plain d’Esprit himself. 

However, he was a very methodical giant and preferred 
to do things systematically and hated taking chances, so 
before he made up his mind to fight Sir Plein d’Esprit, he 
thought it would be a good thing to try his hand first on 
somebody else, as an experiment. 

Accordingly, one day, he walked into the estate of a 
poor little unoffending giant and thrashed him unmercifully 
and took away part of his estate. This naturally increased 
the size of Sir Rufta Rufta a little. The reason that it 
did not do so more was that the other giants did not quite 
approve of it. They thought that it was not quite fair 
and that any big giant could, of course, beat a poor little 
giant like that whenever he wanted to do so. It was cer- 
tainly nothing to be conceited about, but, as it gave confi- 
dence to a giant who wastrying to make his way in the 
world, there was something to be said for it after all. 

Then Sir Rufta turned suddenly on Sir Nunquam Para- 
tus, who was a much bigger giant, and thrashed him sound- 
ly too. Sir Rufta was awfully pleased and conceited about 
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this and swelled visibly. But all the other giants knew per- 
fectly well that, for ages Sir Nunquam Paratus had always 
been worsted in every rough and tumble that he had with 
any other big giant and were not very much impressed. 
Anyhow Sir Plein d’Esprit thought nothing of it. 

Then at last Sir Rufta believed that he was big enough 
and strong enough to fight Sir Plein d’Esprit himself. 

Early one morning he walked over into Sir Plein 
d’Esprit’s estate and went up to his castle and hammered 
on the door. Sir Plein d’Esprit had only just got up and 
was still half asleep; but he stuck his head out of the 
window wondering who it could be. 

‘Who's there?” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit. 


IES) INC sestcays cane Sir Rufta de Rufta,” was the dignified 
reply. ; 

“And what,” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit, “can I do for 
you?” 


“Come out and fight,” Said Sir Rufta 'de Rufta. 

“With much pleasure,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, who was 
only partially dressed and obliging; and although he was 
only partially dressed and not really a bit ready to fight, 
he drew in his head from the window and came running 
downstairs, 

They fought close to Sir Plein d’Esprit’s castle. 

Sir Front de Boeuf happened to be swimming past at 
the time with some things that the Sky blue scarlet giant 
was sending to the little round giant with the straw sticking 
out of his shoes. As he had not seen a real fight among 
big giants for some time, he was much interested and stop- 
ped, with his head just out of the water, and waited to 
see what would happen. 

To begin with, both giants lost their tempers imme- 
diately. This rather shocked the good natured Sir Front de 
Boeuf who never took anything very seriously (except the 
collection of currency notes) and rarely lost his temper even 
in a rough and tumble. 

Then, they did not seem to be fighting according to 
any recognized rules. They just hit each other anyhow and 
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any where. Sir Front always prided himself on being a 
‘sportsman ;’ and when Sir Rufta intentionally hit Sir Plein 
d’Esprit below the belt, he was seriously scandalized, — He 
was, in fact on the point of calling out, “Hi! that’s not 
allowed; play the game!” but refrained when he saw Sir 
Plein d’Esprit, immediately after, kick Sir Rufta on the 
ankle. “‘What a disgraceful exhibition!” muttered Sir Front 
de Boeuf. “If that is the way that land giants are going 
to fight in future, I’m not for it; I’ll not fight on land any 
more; I'll stick to the water.’’ And he decided, on the 
spot, to give up the few land exercises that he did jn- 
dulge in. 

The fight between Sir Plein d’Esprit and Sir Rufta 
Rufta did not take very long, because Sir Rufta soon forced 
Sir Plein d’Esprit down to the ground where he choked 
him and pummelled him and _ never gave him a chance to 
get up again. Sir Plein d’Esprit struggled and gasped and 
kicked, but it was no good and he had to cry ‘* Capeui” 
at last. Sir Rufta thereupon made him agree to hand over 
a part of his estate and would not go away till Sir Plein 
d’Esprit’s wife brought him out a huge bag of currency 
notes from the house. “Well,” said Sir Rufta Rufta to 
himself, as he walked away, “that’s the end of Sir Plein 
d’Esprit anyhow. He'll become quite a small giant and he 
won't bully or even bother me any more.” But he was 
wrong there. Sir Plein d’Espirt had too big a heart to 
shrink as much as that; besides he determined to do better 
next time and lived on that determination for a 
afterwards. 

When Sir Rufta Rufta had gone, Lady Plein d’Esprit 
came out of the house with a sponge, some towels and a 
basin of water to tidy up her husband who was looking 
very bruised and dishevelled. Sir Front de Boeuf came out 
of the water too and sat down beside Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

“That was a grand fight,” said Sir Front. 

“Grand fiddle-sticks!’? exclaimed Sir Plein d’Esprit. 
One can perhaps excuse him for feeling irritable. 


long time 
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“{ hoped all along that you would win,” continued Sir 
Front. 

“Well, you see that I didn't.” 

“T’m sorry for that,” said Sir Front. 

“If-that’s so,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, “then why did't 
you help me?” 

“Oh! well,” answered said Sir Front apologetically, 
it was none of my business, you know. I wanted to 
see fair play and I couldn't interfere. Besides I’ve decided 
not to do any more fighting on land,” said he. 

“Oh! really,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit, “if that’s your 
intention, all I can say is that if you mean to sit out 
there up to your neck in water,” he stopped to spit out 
a broken tooth, ‘it seems to me, Sir Front de Boeuf, 
that, to a friendly old enemy, you will be about as much 
good as a—-—a sick headache. Good morning”. 

It was quite clear that something had upset poor Sir 
Plein d’Esprit, so Sir Front de Boeuf took the hint and 
swam away with his bundles. Next morning Sir Front went 
round to see how Sir Rufta was getting on. To his surprise 
he found him paddling in the water close to the shore. 

“Hullo! Sir Rufta,” called out Sir Front genially, 
“what are you doing there?” 

“Only looking for something I’ve dropped,” answered 
he, climbing, nevertheless, rather hastily out and sitting 
down on the bank. Sir Front was amazed to see how 
much he had grown in the night. 

“Why, how you have grown!” said Sir Front. 

“The natural consequence of my fight with Sir Plein 
“‘d’Esprit,” said Sir Rufta. 

“And what enormous teeth you ’ve got!” said Sir Front 
admiringly. 

“Almost big enough to eat you with,” said Sir Rufta, 
grinning, “ But of course I should never dream of doing that, 
dear Sir Front.” 

“Of course not. Got any orders for me to-day?” asked 
Sir Front. Sir Rufta gave him some things to carry and 
some currency notes for his trouble, 
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Now Sir Rufta was getting tired of giving currency 
notes to Sir Front de Boeuf and would have much preferred 
to carry his own parcels to the other giants. Unfortunately 
he had not yet learned to swim properly. It was all the 
more unfortunate because he had learnt to make all sorts 
of things that the other giants wanted and he hated entrust- 
ing them to Sir Front. His large empty stomach, too, still 
required filling and he wanted something more bukly and 
satisfying to fill it with than those iron filings and other 
indigestible things that I told you he fed on at that time. 
Currency notes and bills of lading, on which Sir Front de 
Bouf seemed to thrive, would, he thought, meet his case 
very well. As far as he could see, however, they could only 
be collected by swimming to distant islands and by carrying 
on the Carter Paterson business, of which Sir Front de Boeuf 
seemed to have the monopoly. Above all he wanted some 
place in the sun like the one that Sir Front had acquired. 
In short, Sir Rufta Rufta was jealous of Sir Front de Boeuf, 
and the more Sir Front came swimming round for orders, 
the more jealous Sir Rufta Rufta became. In the end he 
decided that he must learn to swim too. 

In the meanwhile Sir Front grew more and more pros- 
perous. As he had given up mixing himself any more in 
the quarrels and vulgar brawls of land giants and never 
took any more land exercise, he spent the whole of his 
time on the water. As a result his feet become softer and 
softer, flabbier and flabbier till they reminded you of the 
flippers of a seal than the webbed feet of a duck. This 
was splendid for swimming, but it was a pitiful sight to see 
him come limping along the shore when he walked. He 
looked like a young man who wore ridiculously tight shoes or 
an old one of seventy who must be suffering from bunnions. 

One day when he called on Sir Rufta, as usual, for 
orders, he actually found him having a swimming lesson and 
did not approve of it at all. 

“Look here!” said he, “you mustn’t do that, Sir Rufta; 
it’s not fair.” : 

“You swim,” said Sir Rufta, “why shouldn’t 1?” 
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“It’s different for me,” said Sir Front, “I’ve got to; you 
haven't. Besides a8 haven’t even got webbed like me, so 
there’s no excuse.’ 

‘Perhaps I may get them some aay: if I practice long 
enough,” said Sir Rufta. “But I’m only doing it for my own 
amusement, you understand. Of course I could never expect 
to swim as well as you, Sir Front......... ‘ 

“Of course not,’ said Sir Front. 

Sees maiedins and I should never dream of interfering with you 
or your business.” 

“‘] should just hope not,” said Sir Front,; but he was 
a little anxious in his own mind, all the same. 

When he get home, Sir Front de Boeuf consulted his 

wife and granny about it, As usual they had exactly opposite 
opinions, 

“I don’t see that there is anything to worry about,” 
said Madame Laissez Faire. “Sir Rufta says that he won’t 
interfere with you. Besides, even if he does, I don’t see that 
there is any reason why he shouldn’t. He has as much 
right to swim as you have, and as for his wanting a place 
in the sun, that is exactly what you wanted when you 
were young.” 

“But,” said Lady Have-at-’em, “the point is that he is 
neither young nor small. In fact he has grown up, and if 
you allow him to become a good swimmer I'm sure that 
something dreadful will happen some day. If I were you I'd 
drown him at once.” 

But Sir Front de Boeuf could not make up his mind. 

As an experiment he learned some wonderful}. new 
swinming strokes with a great deal of trouble and went 
and showed them off to Sir Rufta; he hoped that when he 
saw how difficult they were and what a fine swimmer he, 
Sir Front was, he would despair of ever being able to do 
them himself and would give up trying to learn to swim. 
But when Sir Front de Boeuf went round to Sir Rufta’s 
‘estate a few days later, he found him practising these very 
strokes and doing them quite well, too. 
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A short time after that, as he was swimming along 
with almost all the parcels of almost all the giants, Sir 
Front met Sir Rufta. He was swimming too, and was also 
carrying parcels, Although the parcels that Sir Rufta was 
carrying nearly all belonged to Sir Rufta himself, Sir Front 
was very much annoyed, in fact, that he was just going 
to give Sir Rufta a good sound ducking, when he remem- 
bered the load on his own back. So he glared at Sir 
Rufta and passed on. 

When Lady Have-at-’em heard of this she was very 
angry. 

“What a chance to miss!” said she. 

“But, my dear,” protested Sir Front, “don’t you see? 
If Thad fought Sir Rufta, I should have been sure to drop 
some of my parcels and then what would all the other 
giants have thought? They would never have given me 
any more parcels to carry for them and then we _ should 
have nothing to live on.” | 

“Well, I suppose,” said Lady Have-at-’em, “Sir Rufta 
would have lost all his parcels, too.” 

“Quite so, my dear,” said Sir Front, “but then he 
does not depend on the Carter Paterson business for his 
living as I do; he could always go back to these indi- 
gestible things as_ before.” | 

Two days after that a dreadful thing happened. Sir 
Front went down to the shore to start on his daily round, 
when he saw a strange package lying on the beach. When 
he examined it he found these words written across it in 
big black letters— 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF SIR RUFTA DE RUFTA!!! 


He had evidently brought them over himself ! 

This was too much for Sir Front de Boeuf. He dived 
straight into the water and swam off to Sir Rufta’s estate. 
He found him as usual practising the very latest strokes 
close to the shore. Sir Front just swam on, got quite close 
to Sir Rufta, who did not appear to have seen him, and 
scraped his chest on something sharp. 
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“ Ow—ow—ow!” exclaimed Sir Front, “ barbed “ wire!” 
and when he let down his feet to stand on the bottom, 
“ Qo—oo—oo!” cried Sir Front again, “broken bottles !.” 

“Hullo!’, said Sir Rufta, just apparently noticing hum, 
“is that you, Sir Front? Anything I can do for yeu?” 

“Come out and fight,” said Sir Front savagely, in Sir 
Rufta’s own words. 

“JT won't,” said Sir Rufta. 

“Come on,” said Sir Front, “be a sportsman.” 

Sir Rufta came close up to the other side of the bar- 
bed wire fence and, with the fingers of his left hand, opened 
his left eye to its full extent. 

“Sir Front de Boeuf,’”’ said he, “do you see any. green 
in my eye?” 

Sir Front thought that he saw quite a lot and said so. 

“No, no,” said Sir Rufta Rufta,“ I don’t mean _ that 
sort of green. What I mean is—do you think that I am 
such a fool as to come and fight before I am ready?” 

“Lots of other giants do it,” said Sir Front. 

“Well, I’m not one of them,” said Sir Rufta. ‘ Good 
morning.” 

Sir Front swam home without answering. 

Then he thought that he would consult his friendly old 
enemy, Sir Plein d’Esprit, and ask him for his advice and 
assistance. So, as he was passing one day, he limped pain- 
fully up on to the beach and called on the castle. 

“TI gather,” said Sir Front to him, “that you are not 
“particularly fond of Sir Rufta Rufta.” 

“Not particularly”, said Sir Plain d’Esprit. 

“I don’t care for him very much myself”, said Sir 
Front. ‘Have you noticed how enormous he has become 
lately and what airs he has been giving himself?” 

“Yes, now you mention it, I have noticed something of 
the sort”. 

“Well, don’t yout think it’s about time that he was 
taken down a pegor two?” 

“Perhaps it would be a good thing,” said Sjy Plein 
d’Esprit, cautiously. 
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“Then why don’t you do it?” suggested Sir Front de 
Boeuf. Sir Plein d’Esprit looked at him suspiciously. ° 

‘“Now then,” said he, “I wonder what you are driving 
at. None of your tricks, Sir Front. [Tl do it—but with 
your help, your real help, mind!” , 

“I’m always ready to assist, of course,” said Sir Front. 

“ But it must be real assistance. None of your seeing 
fair play, umpiring game this time, you know, Sir Front”, 
said Sir Plein d’Esprit with some emphasis. 

“Of course not, said Sir Front. 

“Honest Injun?” asked Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

“Yes, honest Injun,” said Sir Front. 

“Very good,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit with decision, I'll 
beat Sir Rufta on land if you'll duck him first in the 
water.” | 

‘* But—but,” said Sir Front, ‘I wanted to do that the 
other day and he refused to come out and be ducked; said 
he wouldn’t come and fight till he was ready. Faugh!” 

“Well, but surely you can make him come out, can’t 
you? Go and sit on one of his islands; he’ll come out fast 
enough then.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Sir Front,’ “he hain’t got any 
island worth sitting on.” 

“Then you'd better go and singe his beard, as you did 
once to our mutual and shrunken friend Sir Kal Karunga.” 

‘There are three reasons against my doing that,” said 
Sir Front, counting them off on his fingers; first, he hasn’t 
got a beard; second, he’s put barbed wire and broken bot- 
tles all round his estate; and, third, he never sleeps, or, at 
any rate, never seems to.” 

“It’s an awkward problem,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit. 

‘“ Devilish awkward,” assented Sir Front de Boeuf, and 
they both relapsed, into thought. 

“ve got it,” cried Sir Plein d’Esprit, suddenly, slapping 
his thigh. 

“ What?” eagerly demanded Sir Front. 

‘Come and assist me to fight him on land.” 

“But,” said Sir Front, aghast, “how about my feet’? 
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“TI can’t help them,” said Sir Plein d’Esprit derisively, 
“It’s one of two thfngs. Either you wait and fight Sir 
Rufta in the water when he is ready, or you assist me now 
to fight him on land, Sir Sir Pied de Poid !” 

Sir Front de Boeuf went away sorrowful, for he had 
webbed feet like a duck and they were very tender. 

Yes, that’s all; at least I don’t know any more. And 
there isn’t even a moral to the story; only fairy tales have 
morals, and what I have been telling you is true. 

Eh? No, I don’t even know whether Sir Front de 
Boeuf ever managed to harden his feet. All I do know is 
that Sir Plein d’Esprit once suggested that he should rub 
alum on the soles, but Sir Front said that that would pro- 
bably make them smart, and if there was one thing that 
he loathed, it was to put himself out or make himself un- 
comfortable. 
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‘By Captain J. A. G. Cuamier, 33rd Punjabis, 


Field Service Regulations now contain certain paras, on 
aerial reconnaissance but, in contradistinction to the notes for 
the guidance of Cavalry, it does not seem to be anticipat- 
ed that aircraft will have to fight. And yet this is a ques- 
tion that must be considered: strategical scouting aeroplanes 
and other aircraft will run against each other in the early 
stages of the war and must have a preconceived idea as to 
their course of action. It is hardly possible that they will 
ignore each other: such a course of action must be entirely 
foreign to the nature of a soldier. In connection it must be 
noted that in the Army Exercise at Home in 1913 two ae- 
roplanes attacked an airship. 

Granting then that it is likely that aircraft will make 
an effort to prevent the enemy’s aerial service from obtain- 
ing information, or getting away with it 1f obtained, an 
examination of the action likely to be employed should be 
of interest. 

A. In the first place consideration will be given to the 
case of aeroplane versus aeroplane only. 

Aeroplanes may be divided into two main classes—fast 
single-seaters and necessary slower two-seaters, for it will be 
admitted that in the highest development of each type the 
single-seater must have an advantage in respect of pace: the 
difference may be put down as a maximum of 20 miles per 
hour. Now for fighting purposes aeroplanes can adopt any 
of the following courses :— 

(a) use machine-gun, rifle, or pistol fire. 

(b) attempt to drop bombs on the opponent. 

(c) try to ram the enemy. 

Of the above the first method is practically the prero- 
gative of the two-seater as the pilot of an ultra-fast single- 
seater can only use a pistol and that is useless except at 
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extremely close range. The other two methods obviously re- 
quire superiority of pace and thus appertain to the single- 
seater. -_ 

1. Now suppose the pilot of a single-seater finds him- 
self opposed’ by one or more two-seaters’ his superiority of 
pace should enable him to obtain and get away with such 
information as he is capable of acquiring. The only way 
the two-seaters can stop him is by moving on interior lines 
to intercept him and then to trust to hitting him with fire, 
as in course (a) above. The single-seater then has a reason- 
able chance of getting through: but his information will not 
be very full. 

Imagine that the positions are reversed and hat a two- 
seater is opposed by one or more of the faster machines. 
How are they going to stop it? Courses (b) and (c) are 
open to the pilots of the single-seaters but both present 
extraordinary difficulties: an ultrafast machine is probably 
not so good a climber as the slower plane and even if it 
were to maintain one’s position above, or to ram, a dodg- 
ing enemy will be almost impossible. It must be remem- 
bered too that in this case the enemy is carrying a passen- 
ger who can make some sort of practice with a long range 
weapon and it will be seen that the plan rapidly approaches 
the impossible. As regards ramming—judging from torpedo 
boat and destroyer tactics in the Navy men will be found 
no doubt to attempt it, but there is-the expediency of this 
course, which entails the loss of one’s own machine, to 
consider, as well as the difficulty in carrying it out against 
a dodging machine and under close range fre. 

It appears then extremely doubtful whether the fast 
machines can stop the slower two-seaters, whether indeed the 
latter with their fire tactics have not the better chance of 
the two. If you add to this the fact that the two-seater 
will bring back far better information which the observer 
can devote his energies to obtaining and marking on the 
map, the facts seem to point to the conclusion that the 
multi-seated Hecnine will largely i is the single seated 
scout. 2% 
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2. If a fast single-seated machine is opposed by a 
similar machine or machines, success or failure will largely 
depend on the pilot’s skill in manceuvre: as pistols only 
can be employed he will care little about going close to 
his opponent and he will try by superior skill in dodging, 
etc., to penetrate the enemy’s screen. No doubt pistol shots 
will be exchanged but it appears likely that the initiative 
here will be the factor that will count most and the 
solitary scout will prove successful. 

3. When armed two-seaters meet similar opponents we 
may expect a real fire fight; false attacks may draw off 
the enemy’s aeroplanes to one flank while other attempts 
to penetrate the screen or turn the other flank. It is true 
that, as Field Service Regulations state, fighting is only a 
means to an end in reconnaissance, but information must be 
obtained and will have to be fought for if necessary. In this 
case as in the cases 1 and 2 above the aeroplanes seeking 
information will first try to beat their opponents by skill or 
trial of pace; if this cannot be done then they must fight. 

The above cases have been taken as if one side were 
passive and the other active but in the employment of aerop- 
lanes this is unlikely; it is more probable that when 
aeroplanes come in contact both sides will be on the search 
for information; concealment, except in thick weather, is 
impossible, and, as stated above, it is hard to believe that 
enemies will calmly pass one another in the air without at- 
tempting to frustrate the plans of their opponents. We may 
expect then fire fighting in the air between aeroplanes. 

B. 1. In the case of dirigible versus dirigible it is clear 
that the favourable mark and steady firing platform are 
direct inducements to the use of fire; light maxims and 
pompoms will certainly be used by both sides and success 
will be dependent on fire effect and comparative vulner- 
ability. Tactics will approach those employed in naval 
warfare and superiority of speed will be valuable both for 
avoiding a. fight and for manceuvring. 

2. It does not seem probable that a dirigible, on ac- 
count of its lack of speed in manceuvre, will be able to stop 
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zeroplanes from getting information; the latter may however 
be the aggressors and attack a dirigible: in this case all 
three courses (a), (b) and (c) mentioned above are open to 
the pilots of the zroplanes. Course (a) firefighting appears 
to offer a good chance of success as an aeroplane in flight 
in a small mark compared with the dirigible; this discrep- 
ancy in size possibly more than counterbalances the assumed 
longer range weapon and certainly steadier firing platform 
of the larger machine. Course (6b) is open to the objec- 
tion that, at present, the zroplane would have to approach 
rather close to the derigible and thus expose it- self to fire 
from a gun mounted on the top of the envelope but with 
improved bomb-directing instruments this trouble will disap- 
pear as a dirigible is a large mark and cannot dodge and 
twist like an zroplane. Course (c) involving self-destruction 
will naturally be avoided if possible. 

If then the thesis be granted that fighting in the air 
is likely to be a feature of future campaigns it follows that 
most Army aircraft will be multi-seaters with a proportion 
of fast single seated scouts. It may be of interest to examine 
the class and armament proposed. At the outset this theory 
favouring multi-seaters may be combated by those who hold 
that, as one of the most raliable features of an aeroplane is 
its speed, any tendency to adopt a slower machine is retro- 
grade. But if the question if further examined it will seen 
that sheer pace per se is not everything. It must be admit- 
ted that pace gives the advantage in manceuvring but as 
has been shown above a speed machine cannot by its pace 
alone overcome or stop a slower multi-seater. The rapid 
conveyance of information is certainly of great value but if 
the opposing forces are for example 100 miles apart the 
difference in time taken by the two types of machines for 
the out and home journey will be about 45 mintues—a 
delay of this amount will hardly adversely affect the course 
of movements which will last at least two days. Again if 
the forces are in actual contact the difference in time will 
hardly amount to more than five minutes. Thus speed per 
se is not of very great moment. On the other hand the 
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multi-seater has advantages which are all its own: the ob- 
server can devote all his time to his work, can possibly use 
field-glasses, and can mark off on the map the dispositions 
of the enemy’s forces, etc., and a machine which has not 
been designed for speed alone can afford to have a more 
efficient chassis, will be easier to land, and will be less 
likely to suffer damage in doing so. 

_ The patterns then which will be in immediate use will 
be the fast single seater and the slower multi-seater. The 
first will be an ordinary tractor monoplane (or biplane) with 
all resistance cut down to a minimum but the latter requires 
a little more consideration. The “ pusher” type of bi-plane 
appears to be the best type at present available fire in front 
can extend over an area of 180 degrees and there is a 
certain limited area of fire behind. A ttailless aeroplane 
like the Dunne shows to advantage here. A small amount 
of thin steel armour plating for the protection of the engine 
and personnel will certainly be, employed. For purposes 
of offence there appears to be a real need for a new wea- 
pon: it will be realised that with present arms the great 
difficulty is in the observation of fire, as there is no possi- 
blity of seeing the strike of bullets; hence we must either 
devote our energies to trying to obtain a real point-blank 
trajectory up to the longest possible range, or we must find 
some method of making the path of the bullet visible. Pro- 
gress in the first method is more or less limited by the 
science of ballistics and there does not seem much hope 
of improvement in this direction in the near future. The 
second plan appears more promising; if vaseline is applied 
to a rifle bullet the path of flight becomes to a certain ex- 
tent visible owing to the smoke developed by friction and 
if this idea can be developed and the smoke trail be made 
so dense as to be readily seen I would suggest that a light 
automatic gun on the lines of the pom-pom be employed. 
There would be no need to look along the sights as the 
gun would be used as a hose and a stream of projectile 
poured on the enemy. It would appear that this would 
be a very deadly weapon and equally applicable to use 
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on land as an anti-aircraft gun. 5000 feet appears to be 
looked upon by our regulations as a reasonable height at 
which a compromise is arrived at between personal danger 
and facility of observation and this should be easily within 
the range of the gun described; the shell should have a 
contact fuse and simple time fuse for a bursting charge set 
for the extreme range of the shell, this charge to be sufh- 
ciently strong to disintegrate the shell to avoid danger to 
ones own troops from falling pieces. The gun would be 
provided with a shoulder piece like the Naval Hotchkis 
O. F. gun. 

An automatic gun of this kind with a visible path of 
flight of the projectile enables aim to be rapidly corrected 
and thus the chances of bringing off a hit are greatly 
increased. We may expect to see friendly aeroplanes endea- 
vouring to drive the enemy’s aircraft over batteries of such 
guns concealed on the flanks of a position: it appears at 
any rate that we are on the verge of important develope- 
ments in aerial warfare and it is necessary to give the 


matter serious thought. 
J. A. CHAMIER, Caprt., 
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VI. 
SINGLE LINE OF OPERATIONS. 


Napoleon’s final dispositions for the march of the dif- 
ferent corps of the Army of the Ocean had for their object 
their assembly covered by the Rhine. To prevent his op- 
ponents gaining any inkling of his intention, he usually 
postponed this assembly until the last moment compatible 
with safety. When that moment arrived, he moved his 
corps by the most direct routes, and with the utmost 
rapidity, to the Zone of Assembly, which he always took 
precaution to reconnoitre and provision beforehand, By these 
simple and common-sense methods he was able, both in 
1805 and in 1806, to make up for any gain in time his 
enemies had obtained politically. In the present case his 
orders aimed at assembling his forces behind the Rhine, 
on the line Mannheim-Landau-Hagenau. Here, covered by 
that great natural obstacle and the fortresses along it, they 
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were to assemble in security and without fear or interrup- 
tion from the enemy. He then projected them forward on 
a single line of operation. Some years ago a well-known 
writer on strategy said: ‘‘We can no longer march an 
army of 600,000 men on a single road.” Iam not sure, 
but I cannot help thinking that he had in his mind the 
invasion of Russia in 1812. Napoleon never marched his 
armies along a single road, but he always formed mass 
frst and then advanced on single line of operations. 

It scarcely comes within the province of this article to 
make such a digression as would be necessary were I to 
enter into a lengthly discussion as to the merits and de- 
merits of a single as compared with double, treble or con- 
centric lines of operation. When I suggest, however, that 
the Napoleonic method of advancing on a single line 1s 
probably the best suited for our army of to-day, then 
some remarks in support of that suggestion appear to be 
necessary. We must not allow ourselves .to be unduly in- 
fluenced by those German authors who, during the past 
thirty years have endeavoured to convince all and sundry 
that the method of 1866 was the last word on this much 
disputed subject. Moreover official opinion does not support 
their contention. In the German official account of the war 
we read, “Nothing would have been more desirable than 
for the whole combined forces to advance in one body. 
The difficulties as to supplies, which arise in the massing 
of a quarter of a million of men, could have been  over- 
come if an immediate advance had been contemplated.” 
This is confirmed by Moltke himself in an article in the 
Militar Wochenblatt of April, 1867, where he says, ‘ The 
timely junction of the Prussian armies in the war of 1866 
has never been represented—at least by our General Staff 
—-as a stroke of genius or a brilliant idea. It was _ only 
an expedient, a remedy, chosen skilfully and applied with 
vigour for a situation inherently defective but unavoidable.” 

Even with the example of 1904 before us, we are led 
to say that the simpler the operation the more likelihood 
of its being pushed to a successful issue. In his capacity 
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for manoeuvring large forces with the limited scientific 
means at his disposal Napoleon stands isolated and supreme 
like a Himalayan peak. No one approaches him in this 
particular domain of the art of war. “Simplicity in the 
general design,” says Rose, “a skillful persistence in dovetail- 
ing subordinate movements into that design, and a prudent 
pliability in the choice of means, such were the characteris- 
tics of Napoleon’s warfare, as they have been of all great 
leaders.” 

Inspired, therefore, by the idea of reducing his opera- 
tion to the utmost simplicity, Napoleon, in his orders of 
September 17, 1805, aims at projecting his forces forward 
on a single line of operations, He does not aim at turning 
the enemy because he does not know where he is. He 
may be halted on the Inn or the Traun awaiting the ar- 
rival of the Russians; he may have joined forces with the 
Russians and be pushing forward to the Iller; or the Rus- 
sians may be advancing along a separate line of opera- 
tions from Bohemia, like the two Austrian Army Corps in 
1809. Napoleon’s advance in one body assures to him 
the means of contending, with all his forces, with the 
changing fortunes of the game. 

We see this clearly in this campaign. First a direct 
advance in mass, then, on the 20th September, when he 
received news from Murat that the enemy was approaching 
Ulm, the corps were brought closer together, and a general 
direction more to the left was given to the whole army. 
Then, thinking that the Austrians would fall back on his 
approach, he drew up a memorandum embodying his idea 
for a further and more extensive sweep to the left. This 
memorandum was not issued; but, on September 28th, when 
certain that the Austrians were standing fast at Ulm, he 
changed the direction of his army slightly to the right to 
turn them by a more direct and shorter line. Thus the 
principle of using a single line of operations permits, if the 
general has been deceived, as often happens, with respect 
to the enemy’s position or movements, of his being able 
to bring his whole forces to bear in accordance with the 
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changed conditions. This elasticity of movement ; this adapt- 
ability to changing conditions; and this capacity for man- 
ceuvre which, whilst keeping his gaze firmly fixed upon the 
single object in view, permits of his bringing his whole 
strength to bear at the right time and place, is exclusively 
the prerogative of him who keeps his army massed on a 
single line of operations. 

Secondly, this method ensures the army being well in 
hand and under the direct control of the commander-in-chief. 
This obviates any possibility of danger arising from such 
independent action as occurred on July 3rd 1866, when the 
commander of the II. German Army refused to acquiesce in 
the plan of the commander of the I Army, whose ideas had 
already been communicated to the troops. We hear a good 
deal about initiative; but initiative must be controlled and 
directed, as Napoleon directed it; otherwise it degenerates 
into chaos and even into insubordination. In our judgment 
the reckless initiative of Moltke’s subordinate in 1870, if 
repeated, will react upon themselves in a manner they least 
expect. They can no longer count on being opposed by 
MacMahons, de Faillys, Frossards and Fortons. 

Initiative presumes qualities of the highest order in the 
superior leading, a sound strategical education based upon 
the campaigns of the great masters and permeating all the 
higher ranks of the military hierarchy; ability to adapt this 
education to the characteristics, circumstances and organisa- 
tion of an army; and finally constant practice with troops 
which alone compels that interchange of ideas between briga- 
diers, generals of divisions and the commander-in-chief which 
eventually resolves itself into a sound, workable, and victory 
compelling doctrine of war. Hill was Wellington’s right 
arm, and Hill’s supreme merit lay in the fact that he alone 
exactly understood his commander-in-chief’s mind. 

Napoleon solved this dangerous precept of initiative by 
keeping a tight rein on his team and by continually lashing 
its unruly members into their places. Moltke tamely ac- 
quiesced in the wild plunging forward and the repeated 
‘““eut of unison” acts of over confident members of his. 
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team, which experience soon showed produced no ill effects 
when opposed by badly commanded opponents. Kuropatkin, 
soon realising that his corps commanders were adopting lines 
of action which stultified rather than promoted the general 
plan, tried to do as Napoleon had done; but he had neither 
the despotic authority nor the character to control and 
prevent from the beginning such divergent efforts. Nelson 
solved it in a much more practical way, a way we would 
do well to note. “It was his practice,’ wrote Berry, his 
flag captain,” whenever the weather and the circumstances 
would permit, to have his captains on board the Vanguard, 
where he would fully develop to them his own ideas of 
the different and best modes of attack, in all probable posi- 
tions.” ‘That such conversations were not confined to tacti- 
cal questions,” says Mahan, “but extended to what would 
now be called the strategy of the situation, is evident from. 
allusions by Saumarez to the various surmises concerning 
the various movements of the enemy.” It is little to be 
wondered at that Nelson soon evolved that “band of bro- 
thers’? whose acts in every fight reflected the views and 
sentiments of their beloved chief. At Copenhagen, at the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar Nleson’s immortal successes were the. 
result of joint efforts in a common cause. 

Thirdly this method afforded Napoleon the opportunity 
of which he so often availed himself to the astonishment of 
his enemies, of changing his line of operations and so carry- 
ing out those grand strategical turning movements with 
which we associate his finest efforts. But the change of 
one’s lines of communication, and the judicious selection, 
Strengthening, and provisioning of strategic points on the 
theatre of war. We must be able to recognise Eee as Napo- 
leon could recognise them. 

Thus in this campaign we see him first fortifying and 
provisioning different points along the frontier from Mann- 
heim to and including Huningen. Then, as he advances, 
Augsburg, Brunnau, and Passau in succession, are selected 
as magazines and depots, while Wurzburg, Bamberg and 
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Ratisbon had already been reconnoitred and reported on by 
Bertrand. 

It is not therefore surprising to find Bulow, in 1806, 
when speculating on what Napoleon would have done had 
he been defeated at Austerlitz, writing as follows, “I believe 
he would have retreated on Znaym, or perhaps rather have 
thrown himself into Bohemia, and crushed the Archduke 
Ferdinand there, He would then have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wurzburg.” Indeed, we know that he had 
resolved, if defeated at Austerlitz, not to attempt to return 
to Vienna, but to change his line of operations to the line 
Brunn— Passau. We see him doing the same thing again in 
1807 when he ordered Thorn to be fortited, supplied, and 
rendered secure, so as to ensure for him an alternative line 
of operations—Osterroed—Thorn—Posen. In 1806 he said to 
Jomini: ‘The secret of war lies in the secret of the lines 
of communication.” What did the Emperor mean by this? 
All the military nations of Europe had for ages recognised 
the necessity of guarding one’s line of communications; there 
was no secret in this. The secret, to my mind, lay in the 
forethought, the strategic coup d’ceil, and the unremitting 
labour which he, prior to and even during his campaigns, 
devoted to organising alternative lines of communication. 

In his notes on the wars of Frederick the Great he 
says: “A change of the line of communications may be 
considered the most skilful manceuvre that strategy teaches.” 

This ability to suddenly change one’s line of operations 
rendered possible by possessing alternative bases and by the 
timely selection and organisation of intermediate depots and 
magazines, confers a tremendous advantage since it affords 
opportunities, if promptly seized, of strategically turning an 
opponent, not so favoured, with all our forces without com- 
promising our own line of communication. This is particu- 
larly instructive to us with our assured command of the 
sea, and we must therefore beware of the German dictum 
that, with restricted frontiers, enormous armies, and the 
necessity of following the existing lines of railway, such 
manoeuvres are no longer possible. Our naval superiority 
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not only gives us freedom to select our original line of 
operations, but enables us to keep in view alternative bases 
with the object of giving affect to, what Napoleon justly 
calls the most skilful manoeuvre which strategy teaches. 

Fourthly, this method is particularly applicable to cam- 
paratively small armies such as ours. With large armies of 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000, which the nations of the Continent 
may be expected to employ in war, necessity may compel 
them to use several lines of operation. The requirements 
of 200,000 men are immense, but they can be met by 
adequate preparation in advance. On the other hand, the 
feeding and manceuvring of 400,000 men, kept together on 
one line of operations, presents, almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, especially in a country sparsely populated or already 
denuded of supplies. In 1812 Napoleon massed between 
300 and 400,000 men on a single line, but, notwithstand- 
ing his elaborate preparations, he had scarcely reached the 
Niemen before his administrative services utterly broke down. 

With smaller armies these dangers and difficulties do not 
arise and we therefore do not need to consider them in any 
plan operations we may be called upon to consider. 


VII. 
STRATAGEM, 


When Napoleon had assembled his 200,000 men on the 
Main and Rhine, within ten days’ march of Mack’s army of 
60,000 on the Danube, the result of the campaign was prac- 
tically a foregone conclusion. From this moment Napoleon 
was master of the situation. He did not, however, rely ex- 
clusively on physical force or on rapid marching for the ac- 
complishment of his object. His active brain, his forceful 
intellect, and his elastic imagination were constantly at work 
in scheming to deceive, in conjuring up means of creating 
false impressions, in elaborating veils of secrecy, and in con- 
cocting stratagems—often on an immense scale—to mystify 
and mislead the enemy, compel him to vacillate and make 
mistakes, and so to increase enormously the possibility of sure 
prise. 
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When he landed in Egypt some years before, he wrote 
Desaix: ‘‘My task here consists in keeping all my resources 
hidden.” On the last day of August 1805, he wrote to Prince 
Eugene in Italy: “You will say that I am marching away 
some troops of my coast army, but only thirty thousand 
men,’ and to hoodwink the cabinets of the Coalition into 
believing that he was still solely engrossed in his plans for 
the conquest of England he remained at Boulogne embarking 
and disembarking troops for some days after his legions were 
on the march to the Rhine. Then, all the more to confirm 
the Coalition in the opinion that no important change in 
his plans had occurred, he proceeded to Paris instead of ac- 
companying the Army across France. In Paris he continued 
conducting affairs of state in the usual way; his correspond- 
ence with the ministers of foreign powers discovered in every 
line a childlike innocence of any war like preparation; in 
fact his whole conduct aimed at focussing the attention of 
the Coalition on Paris and himself, and so to further the 
concealment of his own designs, 

Whilst here he ordered the Chief of Police to forbid the 
mention, by any newspaper, of the presence of the French 
Army on the Rhine, or at the most to mention the arrival 
of a frontier corps of thirty thousand men. Before leaving 
Paris he placed an embargo on the mails. ‘You are to take 
to-day,” he wrote Fouche on September 22, “ efficacious mea- 
sures so that no mails shall be despatched either for com- 
‘merce or the ambassadors; so that whatever may transpire in 
to-morrow’s sitting of the senate, shall not be transmitted ab- 
road. No horses shall be furnished either along the _ post 
roads, or on the frontiers, for any but war couriers.” 

When we remembered how in 1866 carelessness at the 
Austrian Head Quarters permitted news of their preparatory 
movements to reach the Prussian Staff; and how, in 1870, 
the publication of news in the French, British, and Belgian 
newspapers, furthered Moltke’s plans and reduced the chances 
of succcss of MacMahon’s march towards Metz, we can real- 
ize how little Austrians and Frenchmen had benefited by the 
example of Napoleon. 
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Even in his scheming to mystify and deceive, Napoleon 
turned to advantage the knowledge gained from studying the 
wars of the past. Hitherto, in campaigns between the Holy 
Roman Empire on the one side and France on the other, 
both parties had resorted to the cordon system. This system 
demanded that, if the Austrians advanced to the Iller, or to 
the line Schaffhausen—Donauschingen—Freudenstadt—Pforz- 
heim, the French should also take up corresponding positions 
at Basle, Neu Brisach, Strasburg, and Selz. Napoleon, con- 
vinced that his adversaries would still adhere to their anti- 
quated system, and that they would be guided by the as- 
sumption that the French would dothe same, now transferred 
his headquarters to Strasburg. Here he hoped to keep Mack’s 
eyes riveted on himself and so to divert his attention from 
the north and north-west, whence the real blow was to be 
struck. 

The dispositions of his reserve cavalry were intended to 
accentuate this impression. Taking up the line Durlach— 
Offenburg—Oberkirch—Freiburg, it was to demonstrate con- 
stantly and vigorously towards the east, and to spread in all 
directions false information which the Emperor provided. 

“You are to attract the attention of the enemy while I 
manceuvre and turn him. Everything must be secret and my- 
sterious.” It was thus that he wrote the King of Holland in 
1806, and we see the same idea running throngh these pre- 
liminaries in 1805. 

Secrecy was one of the strongest links in his strategic 
armour. During the month of August Berthier, and perhaps 
Talleyrand were besides himself, the only living beings in 
Europe who knew that Austria, not England, was the imme- 
diate quarry. Even when his army was in full march to the 
Danube he would not trust his general scheme to his corps 
commanders, but gave to each of them just sufficient infor- 
mation as would enable him to prosecute the march of his 
own corps. 

Mack, a prey to misgivings, overcome by recurring doubts, 
bewildered by increasing perplexities, and mystified by the 
unorthodox methods of his opponent, was fatally compromis- 
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ed when, on October 6th, he found 200,000 enemies suddenly 
massed on his rear. Well might he have exclaimed, with 
Wellington nine years later, ‘Napoleon has humbugged me, 
by God !”’ 

During the twenty years of war that convulsed the world, 
Nelson, and Nelson alone, was proof against the intellectual 
subtlety of Napoleon, the web of whose machinations spread 
o’er sea and land alike. It was during those weeks of agon- 
ising suspense, of strenuous endeavour, and of repeated dis- 
appointments, preceding the triumphs of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar that Napoleon was, for the only time in his career, 
confronted by an intellect that could detect, and a moral 
courage that could unswervingly follow, the bright clear line 
that alone leads to success in war. 


Vill 
BATTLE. 


Battle is the solution of all military problems; without 
the battle all strategic efforts are futile. The atmosphere 
which produced the Coburgs, de Lacys, Macks, Wurmsers and 
Beaulieus did not recognise this; with them scientific man- 
ceuvres were the aim and end of war. The trouble with 
them was that, like the successive commanders of the Army 
of the Potomac, and many others before and since the War 
of Secession, they never marched out to “lick” anybody; all 
they thought of was to escape being “licked” themselves. 

With Napoleon it was different; his strategic marches 
were preludes to decisive battles; his interposition between 
opposing armies had for its sole object battle at the earliest 
moment with all available forces, and his turning movement 
did not stop short with a half-hearted threat or dash with a 
portion of his army at the enemy’s communications, but aim- 
ed at completely mastering them with all his forces, and then 
proceeding to give battle. The barring of the enemy’s retreat 
was, to this daring spirit, merely: the means by which he 
made certain of bringing his opponent to mortal combat, in 
which, since they fought with fronts reversed, he must either _ 
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annihilate him or be annihilated himself, “ Everything,” says 
Bulow, “with this extraordinary general is directed to the 
annihilation of the enemy.” 

Time after time we see him executing this grand yet 
simple movement, carrying out the strategical deployment of 
his army at the right time and place, moving forward with 
his massed forces on a single line of operations, turning one 
of the enemy’s wings with his whole army, mastering his 
communications, cutting him off from his base, rushing like 
an avalanche upon him, and finally compelling him to fight 
in such a situation that defeat meant absolute ruin. 

It is battle, bloody battle, as Napoleon and Jackson 
knew it, that sets the seal to the turning movement. Up 
to the battle it will easily be seen, on looking at the map, 
that whoever turns the enemy exposes himself to be more or 
less turned also, A _ successful battle, or an alternative line 
of operations, alone averts this danger. We note how clearly 
Napoleon recognises this, and after turning an opponent, how 
he always hastens with breathless eagerness to give battle. 

“It is not enough, in order to operate well in war, ”’ 
says Jomini, “to lead one’s mass to the most important 
points; one must also know how to employ it there. If one 
stands still at these points, and remains inactive, the prin- 
ciple will have been forgotten, the enemy can make counter- 
manoeuvres; and in order to take from him this means, one 
must, as soon as one has reached his communications or 
one of his flanks, march sharply on him and beat him.” 

On the 20th September, 1792, the Allied Prussian and 
Austrian armies, in superior strength, stood between Keller- 
man’s revolutionary army and Paris. The French soldiers 
were of such poor quality that, when an ammunition wagon 
blew up, three regiments cf infantry fled in disorder from 
the field. All that the Duke of Brunswick had to do was to 
crown his turning movement by a prompt and vigorous at- 
tack with all his means. But instead of doing so he thought 
to frighten his opponents by mere cannonade, and, refusing 
to allow the attack to be pressed home, he fell back to- 
wards the Rhine, This cannonade of Valmy is rightly 
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considered by Creasy as one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the world. The check of the Allies on that day marked 
definitely the launching of the revolutionary crusade upon 
Europe. Goethe, the German poet, who was present as a 
spectator in the camp of the Allies, describes the consterna- 
tion and the change of demeanour which he observed among 
his Prussian friends on the evening of the cannonade. He 
tells us that most of them were silent; and, in fact, the 
power of reflection and judgment was wanting to all. “At 
last,” he continues, “I was called upon to say what I 
thought of the engagement; for I had been in the habit of 
enlivening and amusing the troops with short sayings. This 
time I said: “From this place, and from this day forth, com- 
mences a new era in the world’s history; and you can all 
say that you were present at its birth.” Military criticism, 
therefore, rightly condemns the Duke of Brunswick, who, 
having with superior numbers turned his opponent, did not 
at once proceed to give battle, but contented himself with 
engaging in the artillery duel of Valmy and so precipitated, 
if he did not produce, the approaching misfortunes and 
calamities of Europe. 

And so the student of Napoleon notes with profit that, 
at any rate during the first twelve years of his fame, his 
entire strategy always aimed, with good reason, at a deci- 
sion by battle. This desire to bring about a decision by 
battle is characteristic of all great generals. We must not 
overlook the fact, however, that but few generals possess the 
strength of mind, iron resolution, and the _ self-confident 
mental power required to fling violently all one’s forces into 
battle at the fleeting moment. This is what Lord Roberts 
probably had in his mind, when in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the South African War, he expressed 
the difficulties he had experienced, during peace, in selecting 
officers for the higher commands in war. 

In our judgment the only commander in history—apart 
from Caesar and Frederick the Great—who stands on an 
equality with Napoleon in this respect is Lord Nelson. He 
alone, in equal measure, displays that eagerness, that resolu- 
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tion not to lose a moment, and that ardour of character 
that impels to the achievement of great undertakings. ‘You 
may be assured,” he wrote before the Nile, “I will bring 
the French fleet to action the moment I can lay my hands 
upon them;” and again, ‘‘Not one moment shall be lost in 
bringing the enemy to battle;” and once more on _ the 
morning of his crowning triumph, “I am _ convinced,” he 
tells Blackwood, who took charge of the inshore lookout, 
just before Trafalgar, ‘“‘ that you estimate, as I do, the im- 
portance of not letting these rogues escape us without a 
fair fight, which I pant for by day, and dream of by night.” 

This was the bright clear line, the burning desire to 
find the French fleet and fight it that carried him triumph- 
ant through all the anxieties and perplexities preceding the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. We should do well in 
these days when ominous clouds are gathering over the 
Empire, to keep well before us Nelson’s lofty spirit, his 
ideals and his achievements, and the fire that glows when- 
ever he in thought draws near the enemy. When considering 
the defence of England against invasion in 1801 and 1804, 
he says we must watch our opportunity. If none occurs till 
our enemies draw near the coast, then ‘‘ Whatever plans 
may be adopted, the moment they touch our coast, they are 
to be attacked by every man afloat and on shore; this must 
be perfectly understood. Never fear the event.” 

And, so in this campaign, when Napoleon had, by his 
good strategy and rapid marches, placed his massed forces 
on the line Heidenheim-——Weissenburg, he proceeded at once 
to complete the strategic manoeuvre by passing the Danube, 
wheeling to his right, and attacking Mack’s army. 


IX. 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FACTorRS. 


On October 20th, 1805, the remnants of Mack’s army, 
without having fired a shot in defence of Ulm, laid down 
their arms. Europe was amazed and dumbfounded at the 
rapidity and suddenness of the catastrophe. 
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If we would understand the means by which these hith- 
erto unheard-of successes were brought about we must not 
only follow, compass in hand, the movements from day to 
day, but we must occasionally pause awhile and endeavour 
to get in touch with the personality of the man who 
wrought them. We must seek to read into the workings of 
that master mind, to detect the birth of those successive 
resolutions which impart to his operations such a fascinating 
and logical sequence, and finally, we must endeavour to 
clearly recognise the moral qualities which crowned these re- 
solutions with a vigour and determination never yet sur- 
passed in war. 

Napoleon’s success in this campaign, as in all his others, 
was largely, if not entirely, due to his capacity for allotting 
to the factors in any problem their real relative importance. 
This military insight, this accuracy of perception, this power 
of penetrating to the root of a matter, disregarding unes- 
sential details and fastening solely on decisive features, was 
one of Napoleon’s greatest characteristics as long as_ his 
mind retained its flexibility. “The man,” says Carlyle, “had 
a certain instinctive ineradicable feeling for reality and did 
base himself upon fact, so long as he had any basis,” and 
in his Precis of the wars of Frederick the Great the Em- 
peror himself wrote: ‘“ The first quality of a general is to 
have a cool head, which receives correct impressions of 
things,’’ and he once said to O’Meara: ‘The mind of a 
general should, in respect of cleanness and clearness, resem- 
ble the spyglass of an army leader and never conjure up 
pictures. ” 

When Frederick the Great was besieging Prague and 
Daun was approaching, he did not see that the absolute 
abandonment of the siege and the concentration of all his 
forces against the Austrians was the most important thing 
for the moment. He tried to do both, and as the result he 
lost the battle of Kolin, lost Prague, and lost the whole 
campaign of 1757. 

This intellectual power of rightly gauging the values in 
a problem, the resujt.of study and reflection, however ac- 
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curate. and penetrating, ends only in itself unless accom- 
panied by Napoleon’s power of disregarding all secondary 
matters, and of adhering with the utmost tenacity to the 
most important. At the commencement of hostilities in 
1g04, as far as the Russians were concerned, the most im- 
portant consideration for the moment was to gain time. 
Kuropatkin clearly recongnised this and an impartial judge- 
ment compels our sympathy with that able and distinguished 
soldier, who, confronted by conditions and _ circumstances 
which he could not control, except by resigning, failed to 
adhere with all his might to what he recognised as essential. 

We have already shown (Section IV) how Napoleon, 
unlike his opponents, at once put his finger on the key-point 
—the Valley of the Danube—at which his concentrated at- 
tack should be delivered; and we shall see as we proceed 
how he possessed the strength of mind to disregard all 
secondary matters, however important they may seem to be, 
in order to bring his whole force to bear at this decisive 
point. 

It is the repeated exhibition of these very qualities 
which we admire so much in Marlborough, and which makes 
the study of him as a general so profitable. In 1704 he 
promptly recognised the Valley of the Danube to be the 
key-point; he, despite all opposition, abandoned the war of 
posts and sieges in Flanders and marched with all the forces 
he could collect to what he recognised as the central scene 
of decisive operations; he gave evidence of his courage to 
sacrifice lesser things to accomplish greater; and finally, he 
clung vigorously and resolutely to that his strategic insight 
told him was most important. Before a blow was_ struck 
his enterprise had paralysed the enemy, and his culminat- 
ing triumph at Blenheim was as great in its conception, as 
vigorous in its execution and as decisive and far reaching in 
its results as any of Napoleon’s greatest efforts. 

Let us now return to the actual operations. The first 
thing that impresses us, as we mentally pass in review the 
campaign as a whole, is the rapidity, the continuity, the 
smooth running and the unfaltering forward movement ef 
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this great mass of 190,000 men when once it has been in 
motion. There is no faltering as in MacMahon’s advance 
towards Metz in 1870; there is no laboured movement as 
in the advance of the Austrian army towards the Lech in 
1809; and there is no vacillation as in Benedek’s operations 
in 1866. His army seems, to the onlooker, as it moves 
forward under the hand of its master, to be independent of 
all exterior circumstances. 

This we attribute entirely to the clearness with which 
Napoleon was, with each succeeding phase of the operations, 
what was the predominating factor for the time being; to 
the way he riveted his whole attention upon each problem 
as it arose; and to his steady refusal to allow any question 
of minor importance or detail to distract his attention whilst 
so engaged. Students of this campaign should note these 
reflections, since, if there is any truth in them, they upset 
the theory too lightly put forward by military writers as 
well as by historians (Mr. Holland Rose is a noteworthy ex- 
ception) that every step of this campaign was elaborated 
before leaving Boulogne. Such ideas, however well inten- 
tioned, instead of enhancing, would, if allowed to go un- 
challenged, rob Napoleon of half his glory. 

With Napoleon secrecy was always the first considera- 
tion, and we have already shown in Section VII how he 
gave this matter his personal and unremitting attention. If 
we compare our operations twelve years since with those 
of the Japanese in 1904 and of the Balkan Allies of last 
year, we must admit that we have still a great deal to 
learn in this respect. 

Napoleon taught the conservative generals of Europe in 
his day that war is not a form of sport, with rules to the 
game and a standard of sportsmanship to be observed; that 
‘playing the game,’ as we callit smacked strongly of ama- 
teurism; and that a regular game, regularly played, has the 
supreme defect that the opposing side may not acquiesce 
in it. 

He rightly placed secrecy and deception in the forefront 
of his considerations; he does not even delegate it to any 
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member of his staff; he does not consider his personal 
attention to it as any derogation from his dignity, but he 
devotes all the power of his commanding intellect to it and 
he achieves success. History, therefore, rightly condemns the 
generals of the coalition whose artless and scrupulously cor- 
rect methods placed their armies at such a disadvantage at 
the commencement of this campaign. 

The next phase of the campaign which attracts our at- 
tention by the personal interest Napoleon takes in it, is 
that dealing with the selection of the Zone of Assembly, 
the collection of supplies within that zone, and the mea- 
sures taken to ensure the safe and uninterrupted concentra- 
tion there. In his realization of the importance of these 
matters Napoleon reveals himself, more than in any other 
way, as the creator of modern strategy. A recent critic, * 
who conceals the real aim of his work under a specious 
title, endeavours to exalt the strategical fame of 1866 and 
1870 at the expense of Napoleon, A critical and unpre- 
judiced examination of these campaigns, however, does not 
confirm this opinion. On the contrary, it suggests to us that 
the pupils, instead of surpassing, had still a great deal to 
learn from the master. 

These matters adjusted, Napoleon could now proceed to 
join his army, which he had hitherto left to his subordinate 
generals. But now, with the passage of the Rhine and the 
possibility of coming in contact with the enemy, his pre- 
sence is required. With the passage of this river begin those 
offensive operations which culminate in the surrender of 
Mack’s army at Ulm. 

The key to the vigour, the continuity and the rapidity 
of that offensive is again to be found in the great stra- 
tegist’s power of sceing things in their true perspective. 
Having given the best that was in him to placing his 
magazines and supply questions on a proper footing, he now 
considers the uninterrupted forward movement of his army 


the all important factor to which everything else must take 
ge eet 
#General von Caeinmerer, “Tho develpoment of strategical science.” 
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a secondary place. He, of course, still continues to keep his 
‘eye on his commissariat, but he does not allow it to ob- 
scure his military insight, nor does he allow it, for a single 
instant, to interfere with the course and direction of his 
military operations when once his forces are set in motion. 
In other words, having done the best he could with the 
means at his disposal for his supply services, he now sets 
them back into their secondary place, and, taking his place 
on the box seat, he urges his army of 190,000 men forward 
regardless of the cranky teams and rickety wagons behind. 

On October 6 Berthier wrote of Marmont: “In all the 
letters which General Marmont writes me, he refers to vic- 
tuals. I repeat that in the movements and wars of invasion 
carried on by the Emperor there are no magazines; it is the 
affair of the commanding generals of the corps to bring to- 
gether the means of feeding the troops in those lands 
through which they pass.” 

In January 1900 General Buller decided to march to the 
west, to seize a passage across the Upper Tugela and, there- 
by, to turn the Boer position overlooking Colenso, The idea 
was an excellent one and all it required on the part of the 
Commander-in-chief was rapidity, continuity, and vigorous 
prosecution of his plan, when once his forces were set in 
motion. | 

But what do we see. From the very moment the order 
to march is given and throughout the whole operations, the 
question of his commissariat constantly obtrudes itself upon 
him; it clogs his footsteps, obscures his strategic insight and 
repeats that vacillation and delay such as occurred, for the 
same reason, in MacMahon’s advance towards Metz in 1870. 

On the 21st September, 1805, Mack’s army of 70,000 
men reached the Iller. His intention was to hold on there 
until the Russians came up. The occupation of this forward 
and extremely dangerous position, considering the strength 
of his army, was based upon the calculation that Napoleon’s 
army at Boulogne would not be able to reach the Danube 
until very much later than it eventually did. 
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The possibility of that advance, however, was fully re- 
cognised, and a general of any strategic insight whatsoever 
would have seen that, immediately the Iller was reached, 
the all important demand of the moment was to obtain: 
early, accurate, and regular information from the west and 
north of the approach of hostile forces of all arms in large: 
numbers. This, and this alone, would enable him, should 
his calculations go astray, to manoeuvre so as to readjust the 
situation or to take advantage of his opponent’s errors. 

If we compare this situation with that of General Penn 
Symons at Glencoe in 1899, we shall see, in both cases, 
how generals with much experience in war but lacking any 
scientific or profound study of war on a large scale, may 
fail, however brave and war experienced they may be. In 
both these cases the generals failed because they lacked the 
ability to resolve the problem before them into its consti- 
tuent parts, and because they lacked the sense of perspec- 
tive which sees these parts each in its true relation to 
the problem as a whole. The primary condition upon which 
success should have been based was entirely overlooked or 
inadequately dealt with, and, in both cases, the result was. 
the same, namely, strategical failure. 

When confronted with any strategical problem we must, 
therefore, first ask ourselves, what is the most important con- 
sideration for the moment? If we experience any difficulty 
in answering this question, nay, if the answer does not come 
to us almost intuitively, then our strategic edifice is un- 
sound and will assuredly collapse at the first sound of the 
enemy’s guns. It is the logical pursuit of his strategical aims 
which we admire so much in Nepoleon in this campaign. 


».¢ 
DETACHMENT OF MINp. 


Not only must the general possess the clearness of per- 
ception to detect what is important for the moment, but 
he must be gifted with the strength of mind to set aside 
what his insight tells him is of less importance. “It is. 
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one of the surest marks of the true general,” says Count 
Yorck von Wartenburg,” that he knows how to set aside 
details and matters of secondary importance, and to combine 
and direct all the moral and physical forces at his disposal 
to the principal aim: once the latter is fixed upon, the neces- 
sary details follow as a matter of course, at any rate any 
capable officer on the staff of the general can determine 
them.” 

Napoleon possessed the ability to detach himself from 
what he regarded as unessentials— which he rightly left to 
his subordinates—in a marked degree. He gave convincing 
evidence of this at the very commencement of his career. 
In 1796, having concentrated superior forces against the Aus- 
trians at Montenotte, he left the direction of the battle to 
his subordinate, and, betaking himself and his staff to a 
neighbouring hill-top, he devoted himself exclusively to what 
he now recognised as important, namely, the hurrying up 
of all detachments to the decisive point. 

How many commanders, in like case and at the begin- 
ning of their careers, would have foregone the glory of per- 
sonally directing in this their first battle? How many would 
have had the moral courage to devolve their authority upon 
a subordinate on such a momentous occasion? It was, of 
course, necessary to win the battle of Montenotte; but, having 
collected superior forces against the enemy and having given 
those forces the proper direction towards the battlefield, he 
now left their control to his subordinates, and concentrated 
his whole attention upon what was now, as the situation 
unfolded itself, the most important. 

His detractors have repeatedly seen in Napoleon’s con- 
duct toward his subordinates one of the main causes of his 
final unsuccess. They aver, with more ardour than truth, 
that he allowed them no latitude, that he devolved no res- 
ponsibility upon them, and thereby failed to educate a body 
of intelligent coadjutors. They say the same of Wellington. 

No commander either before or since his time, allowed 
his subordinates, when at a distance, greater freedom of judg- 
ment than Napoleon. He repeatedly said, it 1s true, “I alone 
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know what I want done;’’ but we admire him all the more 
for this because we consider most of the failures in modern 
war—Benedek, MacMahon, Bazaine, Gyula, Pope, Buller, 
Zasulich came to grief because they did not know what they 
wanted to get done, or, if they did know, they failed be- 
cause they could not focus their whole attention upon it to 
the exclusion of details or matters of secondary importance. 
“T never met,” says Marmont, “ with a single man of dis- 
tinction, and capable of the conduct of great affairs, who 
was not in the habit of putting aside all details and con- 
tenting himself with regard to the work he had entrusted 
to others.” | 

Julius Caesar’s greatest achievements, as of all others who 
have become great in the domain of war, were largely due 
to his ready recognition of what was important in any pro- 
blem that confronted him, to his stern refusal to entertain 
any visionary plans until his main object was accomplished, 
and to a detachment of mind that enabled him to allow 
things to take their course elsewhere, provided he was allow- 
ed to go through with what was before him. 

It has been well and truthfully said of Lord Roberts 
that: “Of the qualities essential to generalship, he was gift- 
ed with the imaginative intuition necessary to divine the 
movements and the intentions of an enemy, with the courage 
of his own judgment, and with the true thirst for victory— 
the keen will to achieve his main purpose, undistracted by 
subsidiary issues, and ever fresh in spite of worries or delays. 
Above all he possessed in a rare degree the unconquerable 
optimism that can disregard all dangers and difficulties once 
a course of action is decided on.” 

Napoleon repeatedly gave evidence of his ability to set 
aside obstacles, to leave to others unessentials, and to neg- 
lect the lesser in order to achieve the greater, in wonderful 
perfection. Does not the campaign we are studying prove 
this? Having, at the end of August, set his armies in mo- 
tion from Boulogne, he betook himself to Paris, where he 
remained until late in September. During the whole of this 
‘time he confined himself to regulating and controlling the 
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great essentials, and left to his generals the conduct of all 
the details connected with the march of their corps from 
Boulogne to the Rhine. 

Then again when his army of 190,000 men had crossed 
the Danube and was engaged in its great wheel to the 
right, news ran in that the Russians, variously estimated at 
from 60,000 to 80,000 strong, were advancing from the east 
and that they were already approaching the river Inn. Na- 
poleon now detached Davout’s and Bernadotte’s corps towards 
Dachau and Munich to contain the advancing Russian army. 
At the same time, according to the military advisers of the 
Coalition, the Austrian army in the Tyrol was expected to 
paralyse the action of any hostile army that dared to operate 
south of the Danube. 

If we reflect for a moment on the situation brought 
about by Napoleon’s wheel to the right—Mack’s yet un- 
defeated army of 70,000 men in front; and Austrian army in 
the Tyrol threatening his left; a Russian army of 60,000 
marching on his rear—we shall realise how easily this threat 
from the left and this actual advance against his rear might 
have deflected the attention of a less able commander than 
Napoleon from his immediate object namely, the destruction 
of Mack’ army. At the conclusion of his campaigns in Italy 
he wrote:—There are in Europe many good generals, but 
they see too many things at once; as for me I see only 
one thing, namely, the enemy’s main army. I try to crush 
it, confident that secondary matters will then settle them- 
selves.” ‘All naval operations undertaken since I have been 
at the head of the government,” he said on another occa- 
sion, “have always failed, because the admirals see double, 
and have learned—where I do not know—that war can be 
made without running risks.” 

The student is requested to refer to pages 111—113 of 
Volume 2 of our excellent official history of the Russo-Japa- 
nese war, where he will see how, on the one hand, the 
mere rumour of the presence of a Russian force near Pei-tai, 
whence it threatened the flank of the 2nd Japanese Army, 


* Times History of the war in Seuth Africa, Vol, II. 
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caused Marshal Oyama to suspend for a time the plan he 
had in hand; and, on the other how the actual presence of 
the Japanese 12th Division north of the river Tai-tzu, whence 
it menaced the Russian lines of communication with Muk- 
den, caused General Kuropatkin to abandon his intention of 
assuming the offensive against the numerically inferior and 
exhausted Japanese forces south of that river. 

It was otherwise with Napoleon. Neither the menace of 
the Austrain army in the ‘Tyrol nor the actual presence of 
the Russian army in his rear, was sufficient to cause him for 
a single moment to waver in his resolution. He set the for- 
mer aside as being unworthy of consideration for the time 
being, entrusted the handing of the latter to two of his sub- 
ordinates, and kept his attention solely and unflinchingly 
riveted upon his main object, the destruction of Mack’s army. 

It is true mistakes occurred as they do in all cam- 
paigns; but like the eddies and ripples at the side of a 
great flowing river, they did not affect the onward course 
of the main current, so clear and all-embracing was 
Napoleon's glance. 


XI. 
PLIABILITY IN THE CHOICE OF MEANS. 


Side by side with the ability to allot to factors their 
real relative importance, to disregard unessential details and 
to fasten solely on decisive features, is the necessity of being 
able to modify one’s plans with changing circumstances, It 
has often been stated, and especially with reference to the 
campaign we are studying, that, from the moment his forces 
were put in motion, Napoleon completely dominated the will 
of his opponent. There is no doubt that his masterful will, 
fortified and emboldened by that numerical superiority which 
he always brought to bear at the point of decisive action 
and the rapidity and unsurpassed ability with which he 
manceuvred his immense armies, invariably enabled him to 
do so. It is, indeed, contrary to the nature of a great 
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man, in any sphere of life, to have his course of action 
imposed upon him by anyone. 

But there are times in the campaigns of Napoleon when: 
we clearly see him modifying his plans or changing the 
course of his operations, in accordance with changing circum- 
stances. Nor are these modifications always the result of 
any premeditation on his part; on the contrary, they are 
often imposed upon him by the action of his opponent. 

What we admire in him on these occasions is this, that 
although there was at such times a temporary surrender of 
the initiative, still this surrender was but a momentary one, 
for he immediately sought—and invariably with success—to 
turn the changed conditions to his own advantage. “ His 
calmness,” wrote General Clarke in 1796, “amidst the most 
exciting scenes is as remarkable as his extraordinary rapidity 
in changing his plans if forced to do so by unexpected cir- 
cumstances.” It is, indeed, characteristic of him that his 
mind was always working out the possibilities that might 
arise, evolving new plans as fresh situations were created, or 
as he imagined they might be so. 

Thucidides says that Themistocles possessed an intuitive 
genius for extemporising the -best measures in every emer- 
gency, a quality which, says the historian, raised him above 
all his contemporaries. 

With Napoleon, as with Themistocles, this ability to 
adapt his plan at a moment’s notice to diverse circumstances 
was probably inborn; but his glory lies in the fact that he 
fostered and cultivated this gift of nature by profound study 
and reflection; he pondered over the changing fortunes of by- 
gone campaigns; he meditated upon the strange vicissitudes 
of fortune that threatened so often to overwhelm Charles 
XII. and Frederick the Great; he constantly kept his mind 
at work considering what resolutions led in the one case to 
victory, in the other to defeat, what actually took place 
and what might have happened; and, as General Clarke 
wrote, he came to the command of the army of Italy with 
his mind prepared to take in and judge quickly of new and 
unexpected conditions, His campaign of Arcola affords ample 
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and indisputable proof of this, and this is what he particu- 
larly wished to emphasise when he said that the great 
generals, anterior to himself, had accomplished their great 
deeds by the correctness of their combinations and by a 
careful balancing of means and results, efforts and obstacles. 

This explains how great commanders disclaim ever having 
had any cut-and-dried plans of campaign. 

One morning, while the army of Charles XII. was halted 
at Tatarsk on the road to Moscow, General Gyllenbrook 
was surprised to see the King enter his tent and still more 
surprised was he when Charles said to him: “In what direc- 
tion think you the army should march now?” Gyllenbrook 
replied that it was impossible for him to counsel anything 
so long as he remained ignorant of the King’s plans. “I 
have no plan,” replied Charles. 
| Lord Uxbridge, as next senior to the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo, came on the morning of the great battle 
to ask him his plans, and said that he should like to know 
them, because if anything should happen to the Duke, the 
command would devolve on himself. ‘Plans!’ was _ the 
answer. “I have no plans. I shall be guided by circumstan- 
ces.” Napoleon often said the same. 

What are we to understand by these declarations? Were 
these great commanders mere knight-errants who marched 
aimlessly about the plains of Lithuania or along the valley 
of the Danube or across the mountains of Spain, seeking 
whom they might devour? Sarauw, the historian of the 
campaigns ot the Swedish King, rejects this hypothesis as 
fundamentally false, and proves to demonstration that every 
one of his undertakings was based on a well thought out 
plan, “carried out with iron consistency,” but with a remark- 
able pliability in the choice of means to gain the end in 
view. 

Napier says that, “ The Duke of Wellington possessed 
that most rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure conclu- 
sions on sudden emergencies. This is the certain mark of a 
‘Master-spirit in war; without it a commander may be dis- 
tinguished, he may be a great man, he cannot be a great 
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captain; where troops nearly alike in arms and knowledge 
are opposed, the battle generally turns upon the decision of 
the moment.” 

Wellington, like Charles XII, also always had _ his 
“guiding idea” but he brought to his task a mind—the 
priceless reward of years of study and reflection—which could 
at once marshal all the facts of the case, which judge clear- 
ly and quickly, and which could assess at a glance, and 
with absolute accuracy, all the factors in the problem. If, 
in addition, we remember that the Duke was a_ practical 
man of war, who could handle and manceuvre his army— 
Salamanca is evidence of this—we shall have no difficulty 
in understanding what is implied in those words to Lord 
Uxbridge: “I have no plans, _ I shall be guided by circum- 
stances.” 

The student of Napoleon cannot fail te come to the 
same conclusion regarding his operations, namely, that in 
each and all of them he started with some perfectly clear 
“guiding idea” which he adhered to with indomitable reso- 
lution and firmness of mind. But he did not endeavour to 
provide for every possible event in all its details beforehand, 
or to forecast the individual meanceuvres by which the con- 
ception contained in the “guiding idea” was to be effected, 
or to prearrange for the measures by which he would coun- 
teract or take advantage of any possible movements on the 
part of the enemy. On the contrary, confident in his abi- 
lity and versatility to adapt his means to the end he had in 
view, he left all such possible eventualities to be dealt with 
as they occurred in the course of future operations. 

This is what these great generals meant when they so 
often said that they had no plan of campaign. 

It is only the humdrum leader, who, having given birth 
to an idea, cannot give it up or vary it in accordance with 
new circumstances and unexpected conditions. 

“A general must say to himself several times a day, 
‘What should I do if the enemy appeared in my front, on 
my right or on left flank ?’ If he finds it difficult to answer 
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such questions, he is not in a good position or all is not as 
at should be, and he must alter it.” 

Thus wrote Frederick and Napoleon, and this is what 
Colonel Henderson implies when he so often refers to Stone- 
wall Jackson’s habit of riding alone in silent communion 
with himself, at the head of his “Stonewall” Brigade. “It 
was unquestionably at such moments,” says Henderson, “that 
he was working out his plans, step by step, forecasting the 
counter-movements of the enemy, and providing for every 
emergency that might occur.” 

On the 31st August, 1904, the rath Japanese Division 
crossed the Tai-tzu. Marshal Oyama, rightly convinced of 
the futility of frontal attacks, had modified his plan.* 

“The crisis of the battle of Liao-yang was reached,” 
says our Official History of the war, “during the morning of 
the 31st August, and the issue of the war depended upon 
General Kuropatkin’s action at this juncture.” In other 
words, the issue of the war hinged upon General Kuropat- 
kin’s ability or his inability to turn the changed situation 
to the advantage of the Russian army. The Russian army 
was in excellent spirits; it had held its own—as we might 
naturally expect after our experiences in South Africa—with 
the greatest ease against the repeated, but useless, frontal 
attacks of the Japanese, and it numerically out numbered its 
opponents by nearly 50,000 men, most of whom had not as 
yet been seriously engaged. The hour and the opportunity 
had come, but the man was wanting. 

“Tf,” says Napoleon “I always appear prepared, it is 
because before entering on an undertaking, I have meditated 
for long and have foreseen what may occur. It is not 
genius which reveals to me suddenly and secretly what 1} 
should do in circumstances unexpected by others, it is 
thought and meditation.” 

“The strategist’s attention,’’ says Prince Kraft, “must not 
be directed to one point only, but all eventualities must be 


* This move was initated by General Kuroki, bat the eventual 
responsibility lay with Marshal Oyama, 
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thought over. Nothing, not the most extraordinary action of 
the enemy, must surprise him. He must be prepared for 
everything by previous reflection, and be ready at once with 
the proper reply.” 

The new development in Marshal Oyama’s plans, on 
August 31st, found the Russian commander-in-chief quite un- 
prepared, by a prompt and vigorous utilisation of the sup- 
erior means at his disposal, to turn the changed situation to 
the advantage of the Russian arms. 

If the student will refer to the strategical offensive 
undertaken by the Bulgarian Army in October 1912, he will 
see, as ably described by the military correspondent of the 
Times, the Bulgarian commander-in-chief, keeping his means 
hidden, advancing vigorously, keeping his army in_ hand, 
balancing the possibilities of the situation and ready to take 
advantage, with all his forces, of the situation as it unfolds 
itself. 

This is Napoleonic war in all its pristine grandeur. 

In 1813, when Napoleon's great array was advancing on 
Leipsig appearances pointed to the main body of the enemy 
being found behind that town. A hostile division which fell 
back or that place, vigorously disputing the French advance, 
tended to confirm this impression, when suddenly a_ furious 
cannonade was heard away in the direction of the right-rear 
of the Army. The combined Russian and Prussian armies, 
80,000 strong, had fallen, as it were, from the clouds, upon 
his right flank. Napoleon, mentally prepared for every even- 
tuality, turned his eyes in the new direction, thought for a 
moment, and on the instant changed his plan. This change 
was not merely a temporary expedient to stave off defeat, 
but it was a change in which energy, resolution, fertility of 
resource and ability to manoeuvre were promptly brought 
into play to turn the tables upon the enemy and to snatch 
victory from threatened disaster. 

It is on such occasions that we see Napoleon at his best. 
He brought to such emergencies a mind fully -prepared be- 
forehand, by constant preoccupation, for any conditions that 
might occur, and a tremendous moral power which alone 
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imparts the necessary steadiness and resolution to a plan 
once formed. 

The campaign we are studying does not present any 
such striking examples of this particular excellence; neverthe- 
less even here we shall see him modifying, or holding him- 
self ready to modify, the direction and scheme of his opera- 
tions as the situation unfolds itself, whilst still keeping his 
predetermined strategic scheme in view. 

For two years he had brought all his intellectual powers 
to bear upon his project for the invasion of England; 150,000 
men were to ensure the success of the undertaking, and the 
mastermind of the First Consul directed the whole enter- 
prise down to its smallest details. 

On August 3, 1805, he assumed command of the Army 
of the Ocean at Boulogne and held a grand review of one 
hundred thousand men. The moment for the invasion of 
England had arrived. Napoleon, however, was not the man 
to confine himself to a single scheme. Alternative plans were 
always passing through his brain; it was his custom, as he 
said, “faire toujours son theme en deux facons.” On August 
26 his army began its march from the Channel coast to the 
valley of the Danube. The great warrior had suddenly 
changed his plan, 

His detractors have lingered over the failure of his ad- 
ministrative services during the rapid march to the Danube. 
But the more mud they throw the more we admire him 
as a general. How many commanders in like case would 
not have plied their government with objections to such a 
sudden and unheard of transformation? How many would 
not have asked for time to arrange for supplies and to orga- 
nize their transport services? Not so Napoleon. Time was 
of the essence. Time was more precious to him than the 
lives of a few soldiers. “If the devil stands at the door,” 
said Lord Nelson to St. Vincent in 1803, “we shall sail 
to-morrow forenoon.” Cannon might be wanting, dragoons 
might have to march on foot, cloaks and boots might be 
difficult to get; but, like Blucher’s army in 1814 and our 
own gallant Sir Hugh Rose’s army in 1858, on, on his army 
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went to its triumph at Ulm and its crowning glory of Aus- 
terlitz. 

Why did Napoleon select the line Hagenau—Spire, behind 
the Rhine, for the assembly of his army? Did he consider 
the advantages which, according to Hamley, the angular 
form of the frontier formed by the Rhine and the Main, 
confers on an army operating against an enemy within the 
angle so formed ? 


War once decided upon, his first act always was to 
bring together all his means as rapidly as possible and in 
such a position as would enable him to do so secretly, 
quickly, and without fear of interruption by the enemy. His 
instructions to Berthier, at the opening of the campaign of 
1809, are convincing evidence of this. Having regard to the 
location of his corps along the Channel coast and in Hol- 
land, the area selected for the assembly of his army in this 
campaign fulfilled these conditions. 

But it did more. It enabled him to provide for various 
eventualities; it admitted of a pliability in the choice of 
means which goes far beyond the mere geometrical relation- 
ship of frontiers. 


(a). Should the Austrian army continue its offensive 
towards the Upper Rhine, the French army could 
operate against its flank and communications, 
either on the left or right bank of that river. 


(6). Should it, as the Austrian army had so often done 
before, take up a forward position to watch the 
exits from the Black Forest, the French army 
was equally well placed to gain its flank and 
rear. 


(c), Should it remain behind the Inn, or should the 
Russian army advance via Waldmunchen to cooper- 
ate with it, the French army was in a position to 
act effectively in either case. 


On September 26 the Emperor put his forces in motioa. 


His “ guiding idea” was the defeat of the enemy's forces in 
the valley of the Danube. 
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Once the offensive is assumed we see him keeping his 
mind open to every fragment of evidence. Judging clearly 
and acting vigorously, sternly repressing fancies and chimeras, 
and unflinchingly refusing to be tempted away from his 
main purpose. But, as news comes in from time to time, 
we also see him utilising or arranging to utilise his means, 
that is to say his operation, in such a manner as to take 
advantage of changing circumstances or to meet any reason- 
able variation of the governing conditions. First a direct 
advance in mass, for he did not then know that the Aus- 
trians were going to push forward unsupported into Bavaria, 
but, when he received news from Murat that the enemy was 
approaching Ulm, the corps were brought closer together, 
and the general direction more to the left was given to 
the whole army, then, thinking that the Austrians would 
fall back on his approach, he drew up a memorandum em- 
bodying his ideas for a further and more extensive sweep 
to the left. 

This memo was not issued, but on Septempber 28, 
when certain that the Austrians were standing fast at Ulm, 
he changed the direction of his army slightly to the right 
for turning them by a more direct and shorter line.* 

We see in these changing ideas how fully prepared 
Napoleon was to immediately take advantage of any change 
in the situation. What we must clearly understand is 
this that these changes had a solid basis; the “ guiding 
idea”” was not lost sight of and in following it up the 
variations mentioned were the result of a sound strategical 
judgment and of the specialist’s ability to correctly weigh 
the evidence before him. Wishes were not mistaken for 
facts. The development of his plan grew only with what 
his strategic insight and pitiless logic recognised as_ the 
actual circumstances of the case; his mind worked only 
within the circle of ascertainable fact. 

To Stanhope the Duke of Wellington explained his own 
successes and the failures of the French marshals opposed 


*The writer is indebted to Count von Wartenburg’s work, 
“Napoleon as a general” for these facts, 
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to him, in the following words: “They planned their 
campaigns just as you might make a splendid set of harness. 
It looks very well, until it gets broken, and then you are 
done for. Now I made my campaigns of ropes. If any 
thing went wrong, I tied a knot, and went on.” The Duke 
meant, of course, that he adapted his strategy to facts, and 
to facts as they emerged. 

If the reader will take the trouble to go to the Aus- 
trian Headquarters, he will find there a general who tells 
his emperor that Napoleon cannot cross the Rhine with 
more than 70,000 men, whereas we know that he crossed 
that river with nearly 200,000; who convinced himself that 
Napoleon’s army could not reach the Danube before Nov- 
ember 10, whereas it actually approached that river on 
October 6; who hugged the belief that Napoleon would 
advance from the west through the Black Forest or by skirt- 
ing its southern border, whereas he actually came down from 
the north. He will, in short, see there a general who saw 
things only as he wished to see them, who mistook wishes 
for facts, who could not weigh evidence aright, whose cal- 
culations were fertile in miscalculation and who consequent- 
ly lost the campaign. 

“The pursuit of a preconceived idea which is not based 
on the actual state of affairs,” says von der Goltz, “ involves 
the risk of misunderstanding the reality. In chasing the 
ideal that one’s own brain has conceived, it is very easy to 
overlook what ought to be done at the particular moment. 
The belief in a single method that promises victory as the 
outcome of a single plan has always led men to ruin, as 
it led Mack and Massenbach.” On November 10 1805, 
Kutusov with his 35,000 Russians crossed the Danube at 
Mautern, burned the bridge behind him and took up position 
near Krems. Hitherto the Russo-Austrian army had steadily 
fallen back before Napoleon, and he had hoped that the 
necessity of defending Vienna would induce them to halt 
and accept battle on the south bank of the Danube. But, 
by the transference of their army to the left bank of that 
river, the whole situation was suddenly changed. 
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On the next day the Russians attacked Gazan’s Divi- 
sion of Mortier’s Corps in the Durrenstein defile and practi- 
cally annihilated it. Instantly the Emperor saw how he 
might turn the changed conditions to his own advantage. 
Kutusov seemed inclined to hold on at Krems. “This,” 
said Napoleon, “ is the great opportunity to cross the Danube 
(at Vienna) and to drive the Russians from Krems by falling 
on their rear.” Murat, supported by Davout and Lannes, 
was accordingly promptly ordered to resume his advance 
on Vienna, to cross the bridge there, and, by attacking 
Kutusov, prevent his junction with the second Russian army 
in Moravia. Soult and Bernadotte, however, were ordered 
to stand fast in the neighbourhood of St. Polten. 

Standing at St. Polten Napoleon now in effect says 
to himself: “Should Murat’s advance induce Kutusov to 
fall back from Krems, I shall cross with Soult and Berna- 
dotte at Mautern. Should, however, Murat succeed in 
stealing a passage at Vienna, I shall follow him with all 
speed. ” 

His plan was to cross the Danube and we see the 
great master of strategy, from his position on the south bank 
of that river, balancing between a quiet passage at Mautern 
should Kutusov fall back, and a stolen crossing at Vienna 
should he remain in position at Krems for another few days. 

This attitude of the great soldier is extremely interest- 
ing. We saw the same thing in his arrangements for the 
passage of the Po in 1796. In both cases he reveals a 
prudent pliability in the choice of his means to achieve 
the end in view; he shows how a general should, by 
constant reflection and forethought, be instantly ready to 
make the best of any circumstance that interrupts his 
plans; he shows us how his conception is always elastic 
enough to meet any reasonable variation of the governing 
conditions; and, above all, whilst poising between two 
or more alternatives, he shows us that his final decision 
and action are based upon actual facts as they reveal them- 
selves and not upon speculative theories or groundless as- 
sumptions, — 
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We recognise the general, then, to be he whose mind is 
ever on the alert and in a constant state of preparedness to 
turn to his own advantage any change in the situation and 
to detect a gleam of good in any sudden reversal of for- 
tune; who, when luck suddenly goes against him—as it did 
against Napoleon at Caldiero—refuses to be disheartened, 
but, promptly changing his plan, backs it up with all the 
means at his disposal—infantry, cavalry, machine guns, mount- 
ed rifles and batteries—which he hurls with renewed vigour, 
increased confidence and unflinching determination into the 
scale in the new direction or in furtherance of the new 
plan or changed idea. | 

But to do this the general must be able to manoeuvre; 
he must have the confidence, born of constant practice 
with all arms in combination, that, come what may, good 
or bad fortune, he can at once utilise his means to con- 
firm an advantage gained or to bring about a _ readjust- 
ment of the situation, either at the point of threatened 
disaster or in some other part of the field. 

It was Napoleon’s supreme excellence that he realised 
and repeatedly practically exemplified from the very com- 
mencement of his career, that mobility conquers immobility, 
that movement is the driving wheel of strategy, and that 
the general who can handle brigades, divisions, army corps 
and armies, will always control the situation and win as 
long as he has the good fortune to find himself opposed 
by generals, who, whatever their theoretical knowledge of 
war may be, fail in practical aptitude for manceuvre. 

For us soldiers, who desire to glean something of every- 
day practical utility from the study of military history, this 
is the greatest significance that the Campaign of Ulm pos- 
sesses for us. Two thousand years of history confirm it. 
From Marathon to Mukden, from Cannae to Colenso, from 
Arbela to Sedan, the story of war is a story of victory and 
defeat, that is to say, the suprem :y of mobility over ime 
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mobility, of movement over inaction, of ability over in- 
ability to manceuvre. 

Croesus advances to attack Cyrus with two to one, in 
point of numbers, in his favour. Cyrus watches his oppor- 
tunity; a gap between wings and centre offers it. Into this 
gap Cyrus pours with his chosen division, takes Croesus’ 
centre in reverse and utterly overthrows him and his king- 
dom. 

Miltiades, with 11,000 men, faces the three-fold number 
of Persians at Marathon. The Persian army breaks his 
centre; but Miltiades has his men well in hand, wheels his 
strong wings inwards, falls upon both flanks of the Per- 
sian advance, overwhelms it and saves his country from 
the yoke of Asia. 

A century later, at Leuctra and Mantineia, Epaminondas 
introduces the tactics (which Alexander the Great in ancient 
times, and Frederick the Great in modern times, made so 
famous) of concentrating an overpowering force on some 
decisive point of the enemy’s line, while we kept back, 
or, in military phraseology, refused the weaker part of his 
own. The fame of Epaminondas as a general rests on a 
firm foundation, namely, aptitude for readily handling an 
army. It has survived the change of centuries, and it will 
continue to live long after Mack, Benedek, Bazaine, Mac- 
Mahon, and many others we could mention, have been 
forgotten. 

But before Epaminondas another great warrior had flitted 
across the military stage of the ancient world, whose acts 
and contributions to military science are well worth 
recalling at the present juncture. Xenophon commands 
the rear-guard in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand across 
the mountains and rivers of Asia Minor, from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the shores uf the Euxine. He shows us 
how a general, confident in his capacity to handle his 
forces, should command a rear-guard. 

There are many, too many, at the present time, who 
‘are inclined to throw doubts and engender misgivings upon 
the expediency of using a portion of an army to gain time 
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for the Commander-in-Chief ‘to mature his plans or concen- 
trate his means. These doubters would do well to again 
take up the study of their Anabasis. They will find there 
the inspiration to again “put on their boots of Montenotte 
and Castiglione,” as Napoleon said to Augereau in 1814, 
when he saw that the military resolve of former days was 
ebbing with advancing years. 

But to do this they must abandon the desk and the 
office stool for the field, the manceuvre ground, the batta- 
lions, the guns and the squadrons. It is there and with 
these that one puts on the boots of Montenotte and Cast- 
iglione; it is there and with these that the Xenophons, the 
Craufords, the Neys, the Miloradowitchs and the Solomkos 
are made. 

Then comes the Great Alexander who subverts the Per- 
sian Empire, overruns Asia, and carries his arms without a 
single failure from the mountains of Macedonia to the walls 
of Multan. And all this because Phillip has given him a 
good instrument, superior in fighting capacity and training— 
like the voluntary long service British Army of to-day—to 
its poorer trained opponents; because Alexander manoeuvres 
and attacks; because he confirms the advantage of move- 
ment over brute force and inaction; and finally because in 
ability to handle his army he is superior to all the generals 
opposed to him. 

His men are veterans, like the Grand Army of Napo- 
leon, and he obtains from them an accuracy of movement 
and a steadiness of evolution such as his father’s recruits 
or briefly trained conscripts would have floundered in at- 
tempting. 

His successors forget the swift movements and facile 
evolutions which had enabled Alexander to hurl all his 
means at the right time against the weak point of the 
enemy’s array, and the hitherto unconquerable Macedonian 
phalanx, in feebler hands, succumbs to the mobility of the 
Roman legions, 

The consular amies of Rome always attack; but their 
attacks are usually in front simply; they seldom mancuvre. 
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Hannibal ruthlessly lays bare this defect, and teaches the 
Romans what to expect when skill in manceuvring is pitted 
against inaction and incapacity in war. His victories are 
the triumphs of power of manceuvre and practical general- 
ship over incapacity and inability to handle troops. His 
career of almost unbroken triumphs is interrupted at Nola, 
where Marcellus, taught by his great adversary, resorts to 
flanking attacks and turning movements. 

It is Nero, who, wheeling a brigade of his best men 
round the rear of his own army, fiercely charges the Spa- 
niards and Africans, wins the victory of the Metaurus and 
thereby assures for centuries to come the progress and 
glory of the Roman world. 

In the larger domain of war, in the realm of strategy, 
Hannibal in the ancient world stands alone, like a rock in 
the ocean. He, like Napoleon, teaches the enemies and his 
successors the fundamental principles of war; but in neither 
case and in no sense does Scipio or Nero, Moltke or Oyama, 
approach their master’s stature. Hannibal shows the Roman 
generals that there is something more in war than brute 
force. Whether in his weak or in his strong years, his years 
of Nola or of Trasimenus, it 1s his marching to and _ fro, 
his manoeuvres, offensive or defensive, which paralyses the 
action of his less able opponents and earns for him the 
highest niche in the temple of military fame. 

Czesar steps upon the stage. Have we understood cor- 
rectly the inspiration which Napoleon derived from his 
study of the Gallic wars? If we have not we cannot read 
aright the campaigns of 1796. What Napoleon saw in 
Cesar’s Gallic wars was a keeping in hand of all his 
means, a quickness of decision, a rapidity of execution, and 
a supreme ability in handling his army on the theatre of 
war. It was this skill in controlling, in directing, and in 
hurling his forces upon the decisive points of a theatre of 
Operations, or against the weak spot of an opposing army, 
which, more than anything else, has rendered immortal the 
campaigns of 1796, as it did those of Czesar eighteen cent- 
uries before. | 
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We might prolong this story of victory on the one side 
and defeat on the other down to the time of the Campaign 
of 1805; but it would be merely repetition of the same 
tale, namely, the victory of mobility over immobility, of 
action over inaction, of co-operative action over disjoined 
efforts, of confidence over hesitation in handling armies, of 
practical leadership over theoretical. | 

If we were to continue the story down to Lule Burgas 
we should find, notwithstanding the introduction of quick 
firers and smokeless -powder, that it is still the same, the 
victory of Napoleon I over the Archduke Charles, of 
Blucher over Napoleon, of Napoleon III over Gyulay, of Von 
Moltke over Benedek, Bazaine and MacMahon, of Kuroki 
over Zasulich, of Oku over Stackelberg, of Oyama _ over 
Kuropatkin and of Savoff over Nazim Pacha. 

Victory does not go to the men that march or to the 
country that lavishes its money on mules and carts, but it 
goes to the general in whom years of practice has bred a 
confidence and an aptitude for handling and manceuvring 
brigades, divisions, army corps and armies. This is what 
Napoleon meant when, in April 1797, he wrote to the Direc- 
tory: “The armies of the Rhine can have no blood in their 
veins.” And surely this is what Jomini meant when he, 
referring to the poor quality and condition of the troops 
with which Napoleon commenced his career, wrote, “I 
believe Napoleon would not have done more even with the 
best equipped troops, nor Frederick less, had the condi- 
tions been reversed.” ‘But above all,” says the Times 
History of the war in South Africa, “Roberts realised—and 
realised it not merely as a theoretical commonplace to be 
assented to and then dismissed from thought, but as the 
law of his action—that against an enemy capable of fight- 
ing on even approximately equal terms the essence of strat- 
egy lies in surprise, and in that rapidity and freedom of 
movement by which alone it becomes possible to surprise 
one’s enemy and to impose upon him in the midst of hurry 
and uncertainty, the alternative of abandoning some im- 
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portant objective or of trying the fortune of battle under 
conditions not of his own choosing.” 

The mere realisation of these principles, as the Times 
History says, is in itself insufficient. It is in their prompt, 
confident, and vigorous application with guns, army corps 
and mounted troops, that the secret of victory is to be 
found. Herein lies Lord Roberts’ glory. The secret of war 
does not lie in the legs of the men nor in those of the 
transport teams, but it lies entirely in the brain which sets 
those legs in motion. Jomini preached this doctrine, Marl- 
borough’s and Napoleon’s actions demonstrate it, Moltke’s, 
Lord Roberts’ and Marshal Oyama’s operations confirm it. 

In this campaign of 1805, as in those of 1796 and 1800, 
we see the smoothness and precision with which Napoleon 
handles troops on a great scale in his strategical operations, 
To back up his own practical handling of his army he 
demanded :— 

Firstly, brevity of orders, frequent intercommunication, 
and a constant state of readiness on the part of troops and 
commanders to move or change the direction of their 
march. The captain must be ready to march in five min- 
utes. The battalion commander must be ready to move off 
within the same short period, and larger bodies within a 
quarter of an_ hour. 

Secondly, immediately preceding the opening of a cam- 
paign, he insisted on a careful reconnnaissance, by specially 
selected officers, of the country over which the operations 
were likely to be conducted. These reconnaissances were 
not entrusted to junior captains and subalterns, as is the 
case in some armies of to-day, but they were entrusted to 
senior officers of ripe experience and with a broad outlook 
on war. Thus, in the campaign before us, on the a3rd 
August, Murat and Bertrand were sent to Bavaria; they 
were to reconnoitre carefully the fortresses, the tributaries 
of the Danube, and the roads, and collect as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the passes leading into the Tyrol 
and into Bohemia, as well as those of the Black Forest. A 
few days later Savary followed them, but by this time the 
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Emperor’s ideas had assumed a more definite form, and the 
orders which he gave to this officer were more detailed. He 
was to reconnoitre the roads, which starting from Phillips- 
burg, Bruchsal, and Durlach, crossed the Neckar at Heil- 
bronn, Cannstadt and Esslingen, and led thence to the 
Danube, Dillingen, Gundelfingen and Ulm, as well as the 
cross-roads between them. 

These reconnaissances, carried out by general officers, 
had not for their object the obtaining of information regard- 
ing the enemy’s movement, but rather the collection of 
topographical and statistical information upon which the 
commander-in-chief could base his army and for manceuvr- 
ing it on the theatre of war. 

During the actual operations his cavalry were frequently 
called upon to supplement the reports of these officers. 
“Let me have a description of the country you are passing 
through,” is constantly reiterated to his cavalry commanders. 
In his orders of the 7th October, 1806, he not only asks his 
cavalry for information regarding the enemy, but he lays 
special stress upon the necessity for their obtaining and trans- 
mitting the fullest information concerning the network of 
intercommunications in the country beyond the Franken- 
wald. He asks particularly for information concerning the 
lateral means of communication between :— 

(a). Saalburg and Saalfeld. 
(b). Saalburg and Hof. 

(c). Lobenstein and Grafenthal. 
(d). Lobenstein and Hof. 

Always in a state of mental preparedness himself, this 
information, gathered one or two days ahead of his march- 
ing infantry columns, enabled him to throw the whole of 
his corps, with the greatest rapidity and by the shortest 
routes, against the enemy’s army immediately contact with 
it was obtained. 

Thirdly, he insisted upon the principle of having but 
one army on one theatre of operations, one line of opera- 
tions, one commander-in-chief controlling and compelling the 
co-operation of all his means for a single end, and alter- 
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native lines of communication. All this had but one ob- 
ject in view, namely, the facilitation of manceuvre, which 
alone would enable him to put into practice what Willi- 
sen rightly regards as a fundamental principle which should 
be inherent in every attack: “Strength against weakness, 
front against flank, superior force against inferior force, 
masses against the decisive point.” 

We have already (Section VI) dealt with the advantages 
the Emperor derived from operating on a single line and 
(Section XI) from selection of his zone of assembly. We 
shall not refer to these again except to point out here that 
in both cases the final object aimed at was to ensure ability 
to control and compel unity of action of all the forces 
under changing conditions. Napoleon’s freedom to manceuvre 
Strategically was still further facilitated by his practical 
provision in providing with supplies, ammunition, hospitals 
etc., and in strengthening, the places he called depots. These 
places were, however, much more than depots, as we under- 
stand the expression. They afforded him the means, of 
which he so often availed himself to the consternation of 
his enemies, of suddenly abandoning one depot or line o' 
depots and basing 4s army on another, thus com; lect 
changing the orientation of the whole campaign. 

This not only explains the freedom with which he 
manoeuvred his whole army in any direction, but it also 
explains the absence of any anxiety on his part whenever 
his opponents endeavoured to bring him to his knees by 
mar:hing against his communications. His operations on 
the Adige in 1796 lose half their interest if the student of 
Napoleon does not keep constantly in his mind’s eye the 
fortified and supplied depots of Peschiera—Brescta—Milan in 
the north, and the alternative ones of Cremona-Pizzigheione- 
Pavia in the south; or if he does not comprehend the signi- 
ficance of provisioning and garrisoning Mantua, Peschiera, 
Legnano and Pizzighetone, as a_ prelude to the campaign 
against the Archduke Charles in 1797. 

Unusually secretive as to the motives that influenced 
him when conducting war on a great scale, our opinions 
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are often necessarily based upon the reflections that his 
operations induce. We consider ourselves more than fortun- 
ate, then, when we can cite the Emperor’s written or ex- 
pressed views upon any subject. 

In the St. Helena Memoirs, when referring to the posi- 
tion of his army at Milan in 1800, with alternative lines 
of communication via the St. Gothard and Simplon behind 
it, he says: “In this position the French general could act 
according to his desire. In the campaign of 1806 he organ- 
ized four different lines of communication, secured his 
front of strategic operations, and so held himself ready to 
change on the instant the direction of his whole army. 

In 1807 we see him fortifying and provisioning War- 
saw, Thorn and Danzic, thus encircling the theatre of 
operations with these depots or pivots of operation, which 
enabled him to operate in any direction with confidence and 
safety. 

In September, 1808, Joseph proposed to collect all his 
forces and march on Madrid, utterly regardless of his com- 
munications with France or of any pivots of operation. 
The Emperor’s comments on this extraordinary plan were 
very much to the point: “To change one’s line of com- 
munications is the act of a genius, to lose it altogether 
is such a risky operation, that it renders the general, who 
perpetrates such an act, criminal. Those who venture to 
advise such a measure would be the first to lose their heads, 
as soon as events laid bare the madness of their opera- 
tions. Even with an army composed entirely of men like 
those of my own Guards, and led by the most able gener- 
al, by an Alexander or a Caesar, one could not answer 
for anything in the face of such stupid errors.” 

When we remember how, on Christmas Day, 1808, 
Sir John Moore’s army stood at Sahagun, with nothing 
before it but a headlong retreat to the Atlantic coast hun- 
dreds of miles distant, and when we recall the losses and 
confusion of that retreat, we are reminded of Napoleon’s 
words to Joseph: “There is a very great difference between 
operating with a fixed system and an organized centre, and 
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advancing at haphazard, abandoning one’s communications 
without possessing any organized centre of operations.” On* 
the one side in this campaign we see a British general— 
owing to a_ subordinate’s failure to carry out his instruc- 
tions—advancing hundreds of miles into the heart of Spain, 
without any adequately prepared lines of communication or 
organized centres of operation upon which he could fall 
back in case of failure, and on the other hand we see 
Napoleon standing at Madrid with one line of communica- 
tion by Aranda and Burgos north of the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama, and with an alternative line, which had already 
been prepared and opened, via (Guadalaxara—Calatayud, 
south of the same range of mountains, “a _ position which 
was so well calculated and secured,” says von Wartenburg, 
“that it forms one of the finest displays a soldier can con- 
template.” 

And so in the Campaign of 1805, we see him encirc- 
ling the theatre of war, from Wurzburg to Huningen, with 
depots of supplies and material. 

Once the victory of Ulm has been gained, he fixes 
upon Augsburg as his centre of operations, There he col- 
lects his hospitals, supplies, accoutrements and ammunition 
and provides a well built bridgehead at Friedeberg on 
the right bank of the Lech. Writing to Petiet from Augs- 
burg, October 24, he says: “I desire that you should have 
in Augsburg, a million rations of biscuit, ovens to bake 
eighty thousand rations a day, and flour in bulk to cook 
two million rations, three hundred thousand bushels oats and 
one hundred thousand pints of brandy.” It is around Augs- 
burg that he will now manceuvre freely in any direction, 
should the Russians attempt to oppose him. 

With the uninterrupted advance of his army, Brunnau 
is the next place to catch his eye. It is a large place 


* [ The writer here appears to condemn Moore's strategy, If we 
follow carefully the plans made by Napoleon to meet it, we cannot but 
admire its boldness ; in spite of the retreat to Corunna it cannot be cone 
sidered a failure :—Ep. ] . 
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quite capable of defence, and all his stores are now ordered 
here from Augsburg. Brunnau now becomes the pivot, upon 
which he can fall back in case of failure, and find therein 
the resources to enable him to renew the conflict. 

We are again fortunate in being able to quote the 
Emperor's own words. In 1809, when similarly placed as 
in the present instance, Davout was ordered to march to 
Passau which place was now to become the centre of the 
further operations against Vienna, and accordingly the Em- 
peror issued minute instructions for its fortification, provi- 
sioning, and armament: “It is there,” he wrote Davout, 
“in case of a retreat, that I intend to cross the Inn, and 
I intend to manceuvre constantly round Passau, in case of 
a retrograde movement of my army.” 

Fourthly, from himself he demanded an_ unremitting 
state of mental preparedness, anticipating daily and indeed 
sometimes hourly the possibilities of the situation, asking 
himself what shall I do if the enemy appears here or there 
or if he is not somewhere else? The mental solution of 
each succeeding problem is also promptly translated into 
action, and, whilst his army of one hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand men is being driven forward at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day, we see him constantly shuffling and 
inter-changing his corps and divisions to enable him to 
control promytly and with all his means each succeeding 
situation as it arises, or as he thinks it may arise. 

We have already referred to the battle of Lutzen, 
where, according to many historians and military writers, 
the Emperor was completely taken by surprise. ‘Tactically, 
Souham was caught napping, but strategically, the Emperor, 
far from being surprised was fully and completely prepared, 
both mentally and by the disposition of his forces, to deal 
on the instant with the changed situation. 

And so, in the campaign we are studying, he starts 
from the line Hagenau—Spire—Mayence—Wurzburg, with a 
frontage of 150 miles. Then, gradually closing his army in 
on its left to increase its liberty of action and freedom to 
manceuvre, he drives it forward at the rate of fifteen miles 
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a day. While his army marches he brings to his task a 
mind which, by constant pre-occupation, is familiar before- 
hand with the aspects of the different conditions of any 
situation likely to occur; his views are, so to say, in a 
continual state of formation and development, ready for in- 
stantaneous application to any emergency immediately it 
arises. “It is not genius,” said he, “which reveals to me 
suddenly what I should do in circumstances unexpected by 
others, it is thought and meditation.” 

He now anticipates an offensive by the enemy on the 
left bank of the Danube. He temporarily resorts to the 
war of armies. The First Army, consisting of the corps of 
Murat, Lannes, Davout, Soult and Ney, is under his personal 
command, Bernadotte commands the Second Army, which 
comprises the 1st Corps, the Bavarians, and the Corps of 
Marmont. 

If the enemy advances from Donauworth, against the 
Second Army, Soult and Davout are to march to its sup- 
port; if from Ulm, against the First Army, Soult will be 
called in; and lastly, if the centre is attacked, both wings 
will close up and envelop. But, as often happens in war, 
neither of these cases occurred, and on October 4, it was 
known for certain at the French headquarters that Mack's 
army was still on the right bank of the Danube, and prin- 
cipally in the direction of Ulm. 

The passage of the Danube is now of primary import- 
ance, and here, as on the Po in 1796 and onthe Danube 
in the following November, the Emperor balances between 
a passage at Donauworth and Neuberg, or at Neuberg and 
Ingoldstadt. He prefers the latter since it again conduces 
to liberty of action; he docs not halt but continues his 
advance, keeping a perfectly open mind on the matter, and 
ready to take advantage of one or the other passage as op- 
portunity offers. 

Movement is the mainspring of Napoleonic war, as it 
was of Frederick’s and Marlborough’s war. The passage of 
the Danube, and the wheel to the right of his vast array 
under the most distressing weather conditions, will ever re- 
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main a masterpiece of ability to manceuvre, His German 
critics have found fault with him for demanding the impos- 
sible of his men. Basing their opinion upon the campaign 
of 1870, they claim that the demands of the commander-in- 
chief should not exceed the capacity of the troops to exe- 
cute. Had Marshal Oyama been imbued with any such 
scruples, or had he been animated by any fear of forfeiting 
the confidence of his army, his orders of the 29th August for 
the Second Army and General Oku’s orders of the r1rth 
October, 1904, for the same army would not have aimed so 
high, since both cases we know that the execution fell short 
of the tasks demanded. 

The problem that confronted Napoleon on the 6th Octo- 
ber, 1805, was one of extreme difficulty. Mack’s army was 
known to be in the space between the Lech and the IIler. 
Should the Austrian commander realize his danger in time 
and display any, even the meanest manceuvring ability, he 
could, with comparative ease, avoid the blow threatening 
him. Fle could no longer, it is true, hope to carry out his 
original idea of holding on until his Russian ally joined 
him, but he could, by a prompt abandonment of this idea, 
still save his army to fight another day. The road via 
Augsburg on La:idshut was still open; he held the crossings 
over the Danube at Elchingen, Gunzburg, and Ulm; and, to 
the south, he could still fall back via Memingen and Bi- 
berach to a junction with the Austrian army in the Tyrol. 
Provided he could march, manceuvre and handle his army, 
the task before Napoleon was one well-nigh impossible of 
solution, if we assume that task to be the bringing of 
Mack’s army to battle. It was like having to seize a burg- 
lar in a room in which all the side doors are open. 

His “ guiding idea” is the capture or the destruction of 
Mack’s army, and the means he relies upon are :— 

(2). Rapidity. 

(5). Freedom to manceuvre his own army. 

(c). Restriction of the liberty of action of his op- 
ponent. 

(d). Ability to handle his army as_ required. 
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He rushes forward to Augsburg and the Lech; the oc- 
cupation of this line reduces the number of operations the 
enemy can attempt. Ney makes a dash for the bridge at 
Gunzburg, seizes it, and the Austrians fall back. Ney mov- 
ing up the left bank of the river opens up the passages 
for Murat; the bridge at Elchingen is captured, and Ney 
seesaws from one bank to the other. Soult has _ reached 
Landsberg, while Davout and Bernadotte, fifty miles away, 
are keeping the ring clear. “On this vast theatre of 
war, which changes at every instant,” as Napoleon wrote 
Berthier, the French troops are now in position to act freely 
in any direction according to circumstances. Another bridge 
is ordered to be thrown opposite Albeck, “so that the corps 
which is in Albeck may be in communication and connected 
with the rest of the army, and that if tie enemy should 
operate too hard, or find himself compelled io take refuge on 
the left bank during the night, you Murat, can during the 
same day fall upon him.” Soult with 30,000 men_ has 
passed Mindelheiin. Mack must now fight or surrender, for 
“On the 14th,” writes Berthier to Davout, “the day of 
the battle, the enemy will be destroyed, for he is shut ir 
on all sides.’ 

Mack had served most of his time on the staff, his a-- 
tual command of troops being limited to the Neapolitan 
campaign of 1798, where he had cut a sorry figure; but 
the blame was laid on his troops. He was concentrating on 
Ulm, when he learned that the French were on the Danube, 
fifty miles to the east of him. He ordered an advance on 
Augsburg, but, checked in that direction, he decided to strike 
northward. This plan was immediately abandoned, and 
then again taken up, and on the 13th Werneck’s division 
marched towards Nordlingen, while the rest of his army 
did nothing. Mack now came to the conclusion that Napo- 
leon was retreating, cancelled his orders once more, and again 
issued orders for a march to the east. The capitulation 
must have come as a happy release to such vacillation and 
inaptitude for command. 
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We might prolong this story of victory on the one side 
and defeat on the other down to the time of the Campaign 
of 1805; but it would be merely repetition of the same 
tale, namely, the victory of mobility over immobility, of 
action over inaction, of co-operative action over disjoined 
efforts, of confidence over hesitation in handling armies, of 
practical leadership over theoretical. 

If we were to continue the story down to Lule Burgas 
we should find, notwithstanding the introduction of quick 
firers and smokeless -powder, that it is still the same, the 
victory of Napoleon I over the Archduke Charles, of 
Blucher over Napoleon, of Napoleon III over Gyulay, of Von 
Moltke over Benedek, Bazaine and MacMahon, of Kuroki 
over Zasulich, of Oku over Stackelberg, of Oyama _ over 
Kuropatkin and of Savoff over Nazim Pacha. 

Victory does not go to the men that march or to the 
country that lavishes its money on mules and carts, but it 
goes to the general in whom years of practice has bred a 
confidence and an aptitude for handling and manceuvring 
brigades, divisions, army corps and armies. This is what 
Napoleon meant when, in April 1797, he wrote to the Direc- 
tory: “The armies of the Rhine can have no blood in their 
veins,’ And surely this is what Jomini meant when he, 
referring to the poor quality and condition of the troops 
with which Napoleon commenced his career, wrote, “I 
believe Napoleon would not have done more even with the 
best equipped troops, nor Frederick less, had the condi- 
tions been reversed.” “But above all,’ says the Times 
History of the war in South Africa, “Roberts realised—and 
realised it not merely as a theoretical commonplace to be 
assented to and then dismissed from thought, but as_ the 
law of his action—that against an enemy capable of fight- 
ing on even approximately equal terms the essence of strat- 
egy lies in surprise, and in that rapidity and freedom of 
movement by which alone it becomes possible to surprise 
one’s enemy and to impose upon him in the midst of hurry 
and uncertainty, the alternative of abandoning some im- 
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portant objective or of trying the fortune of battle under 
conditions not of his own choosing.” 

The mere realisation of these principles, as the Times 
History says, 1s in itself insufficient. It is in their prompt, 
confident, and vigorous application with guns, army corps 
and mounted troops, that the secret of victory is to be 
found. Herein lies Lord Roberts’ glory. The secret of war 
does not lie in the legs of the men nor in those of the 
transport teams, but it lies entirely in the brain which sets 
those legs in motion. Jomini preached this doctrine, Marl- 
borough’s and Napoleon’s actions demonstrate it, Moltke’s, 
Lord Roberts’ and Marshal Oyama’s operations confirm it. 

In this campaign of 1805, as in those of 1796 and 1800, 
we see the smoothness and precision with which Napoleon 
handles troops on a great scale in his strategical operations, 
To back up his own practical handling of his army he 
demanded :— 

Firstly, brevity of orders, frequent intercommunication, 
and a constant state of readiness on the part of troops and 
commanders to move or change the direction of their 
march. The captain must be ready to march in five min- 
utes. The battalion commander must be ready to move off 
within the same short period, and larger bodies within a 
quarter of an hour. 

Secondly, immediately preceding the opening of a cam- 
paign, he insisted on a careful reconnnaissance, by specially 
selected officers, of the country over which the operations 
were likely to be conducted. ‘These reconnaissances were 
not entrusted to junior captains and subalterns, as is the 
case in some armies of to-day, but they were entrusted to 
senior officers of ripe experience and with a broad outlook 
on war. Thus, in the campaign before us, on the 23rd 
August, Murat and Bertrand were sent to Bavaria; they 
were to reconnoitre carefully the fortresses, the tributaries 
of the Danube, and the roads, and collect as much infor- 
mation as possible as to the passes leading into the Tyrol 
and into Bohemia, as well as those of the Black Forest. A 
few days later Savary followed them, but by this time the 
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Emperor’s ideas had assumed a more definite form, and the 
orders which he gave to this officer were more detailed. He 
was to reconnoitre the roads, which starting from Phillips- 
burg, Bruchsal, and Durlach, crossed the Neckar at Heil- 
bronn, Cannstadt and Esslingen, and led thence to the 
Danube, Dillingen, Gundelfingen and Ulm, as well as the 
cross-roads between them. 

These reconnaissances, carried out by general officers, 
had not for their object the obtaining of information regard- 
ing the enemy’s movement, but rather the collection of 
topographical and statistical information upon which the 
commander-in-chief could base his army and for manceuvr- 
ing it on the theatre of war. 

During the actual operations his cavalry were frequently 
called upon to supplement the reports of these officers. 
“Let me have a description of the country you are passing 
through,” is constantly reiterated to his cavalry commanders. 
In his orders of the 7th October, 1806, he not only asks his 
cavalry for information regarding the enemy, but he lays 
special stress upon the necessity for their obtaining and trans- 
mitting the fullest information concerning the network of 
intercommunications in the country beyond the Franken- 
wald. He asks particularly for information concerning the 
lateral means of communication between :— 

(a). Saalburg and Saalfeld. 
(b). Saalburg and Hof. 

(c). Lobenstein and Grafenthal. 
(d). Lobenstein and Hof. 

Always in a state of mental preparedness himself, this 
information, gathered one or two days ahead of his march- 
ing infantry columns, enabled him to throw the whole of 
his corps, with the greatest rapidity and by the shortest 
routes, against the enemy’s army immediately contact with 
it was obtained. 

Thirdly, he insisted upon the principle of having but 
One army on one theatre of operations, one line of opera- 
tions, one commander-in-chief controlling and compelling the 
co-operation of all his means for a single end, and alter- 
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native lines of communication. All this had but one ob- 
ject in view, namely, the facilitation of manceuvre, which 
alone would enable him to put into practice what Willi- 
sen rightly regards as a fundamental principle which should 
be inherent in every attack: “Strength against weakness, 
front against flank, superior force against inferior force, 
masses against the decisive point.” 

We have already (Section VI) dealt with the advantages 
the Emperor derived from operating on a single line and 
(Section XI) from selection of his zone of assembly. We 
shall not refer to these again except to point out here that 
in both cases the final object aimed at was to ensure ability 
to control and compel unity of action of all the forces 
under changing conditions. Napoleon’s freedom to manceuvre 
strategically was still further facilitated by his practical 
provision in providing with supplies, ammunition, hospitals 
etc., and in strengthening, the places he called depots. These 
places were, however, much more than depots, as we under- 
stand the expression. They afforded him the means, of 
which he so often availed himself to the consternation of 
his enemies, of suddenly abandoning one depot or line o! 
depots and basing 4s army on another, thus com;let 
changing the orientation of the whole campaign. 

This not only explains the freedom with which he 
manceuvred his whole army in any direction, but it also 
explains the absence of any anxiety on his part whenever 
his opponents endeavoured to bring him to his knees by 
mar:hing against his communications. His operations on 
the Adige in 1796 lose half their interest if the student of 
Napoleon does not keep constantly in his mind’s eye the 
fortified and supplied depots of Peschiera—Brescia—Milan in 
the north, and the alternative ones of Cremona-Pizzigheione- 
Pavia in the south; or if he does not comprehend the signi- 
ficance of provisioning and garrisoning Mantua, Peschiera, 
Legnano and Pizzighetone, as a_ prelude to the campaign 
against the Archduke Charles in 1797. 

Unusually secretive as to the motives that influenced 
him when conducting war on a great scale, our opinions 
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are often necessarily based upon the reflections that his 
operations induce. We consider ourselves more than fortun- 
ate, then, when we can cite the Emperor’s written or ex- 
pressed views upon any subject. 

In the St. Helena Memoirs, when referring to the posi- 
tion of his army at Milan in 1800, with alternative lines 
of communication via the St. Gothard and Simplon behind 
it, he says: ‘In this position the French general could act 
according to his desire. In the campaign of 1806 he organ- 
ized four different lines of communication, secured his 
front of strategic operations, and so held himself ready to 
change on the instant the direction of his whole army. 

In 1807 we see him fortifying and provisioning War- 
saw, Thorn and Danzic, thus encircling the theatre of 
operations with these depots or pivots of operation, which 
enabled him to operate in any direction with confidence and 
safety. 

In September, 1808, Joseph proposed to collect all his 
forces and march on Madrid, utterly regardless of his com- 
munications with France or of any pivots of operation. 
The Emperor's comments on this extraordinary plan were 
very much to the point: “To change one’s line of com- 
munications is the act of a genius, to lose it altogether 
is such a risky operation, that it renders the general, who 
perpetrates such an act, criminal. Those who venture to 
advise such a measure would be the first to lose their heads, 
as soon as events laid bare the madness of their opera- 
tions. Even with an army composed entirely of men like 
those of my own Guards, and led by the most able gener- 
al, by an Alexander or a Caesar, one could not answer 
for anything in the face of such stupid errors.” 

When we remember how, on Christmas Day, 1808, 
Sir John Moore’s army stood at Sahagun, with nothing 
before it but a headlong retreat to the Atlantic coast hun- 
dreds of miles distant, and when we recall the losses and 
confusion of that retreat, we are reminded of Napoleon’s 
words to Joseph: “There is a very great difference between 
operating with a. fixed system. and an organized centre, and 
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advancing at haphazard, abandoning one’s communications 
without possessing any organized centre of operations.” QOn*® 
the one side in this campaign we see a British general— 
owing to a subordinate’s failure to carry out his instruc- 
tions—advancing hundreds of miles into the heart of Spain, 
without any adequately prepared lines of communication or 
organized centres of operation upon which he could fall 
back in case of failure, and on the other hand we see 
Napoleon standing at Madrid with one line of communica- 
tion by Aranda and Burgos north of the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama, and with an alternative line, which had already 
been prepared and opened, via (Guadalaxara—Calatayud, 
south of the same range of mountains, “a position which 
was so well calculated and secured,” says von Wartenburg, 
“that it forms one of the finest displays a soldier can cone 
template.” 

And so in the Campaign of 1805, we see him encirc- 
ling the theatre of war, from Wurzburg to Huningen, with 
depots of supplies and material. 

Once the victory of Ulm has been gained, he fixes 
upon Augsburg as his centre of operations. There he col- 
lects his hospitals, supplies, accoutrements and ammunition 
and provides a well built bridgehead at Friedeberg on 
the right bank of the Lech. Writing to Petiet from Augs- 
burg, October 24, he says: “I desire that you should have 
in Augsburg, a million rations of biscuit, ovens to bake 
eighty thousand rations a day, and flour in bulk to cook 
two million rations, three hundred thousand bushels oats and 
one hundred thousand pints of brandy.” It is around Augs- 
burg that he will now manceuvre freely in any direction, 
should the Russians attempt to oppose him. 

With the uninterrupted advance of his army, Brunnau 
is the next place to catch his eye. It is a large place 


* [ The writer here appears to condemn Moore's strategy, If we 
follow carefully the plans made by Napoleon to meet it, we cannot but 
admire its boldness ; in spite of the retreat to Corunna it cannot be cone 
sidered a failure :—Ep. ] 
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quite capable of defence, and all his stores are now ordered 
here from Augsburg. Brunnau now becomes the pivot, upon 
which he can fall back in case of failure, and find therein 
the resources to enable him to renew the conflict. 

We are again fortunate in being able to quote the 
Emperor’s own words. In 1809, when similarly placed as 
in the present instance, Davout was ordered to march to 
Passau which place was now to become the centre of the 
further operations against Vienna, and accordingly the Em- 
peror issued minute instructions for its fortification, provi- 
sioning, and armament: “It is there,”” he wrote Davout, 
“in case of a retreat, that I intend to cross the Inn, and 
I intend to manceuvre constantly round Passau, in case of 
a retrograde movement of my army.” 

Fourthly, from himself he demanded an_ unremitting 
state of mental preparedness, anticipating daily and indeed 
sometimes hourly the possibilities of the situation, asking 
himself what shall I do if the enemy appears here or there 
or if he is not somewhere else? The mental solution of 
each succeeding problem is also promptly translated into 
action, and, whilst his army of one hundred or two hun- 
dred thousand men is being driven forward at the rate of 
fifteen miles a day, we see him constantly shuffling and 
inter-changing his corps and divisions to enable him to 
control promytly and with all his means each succeeding 
situation as it arises, or as he thinks it may arise. 

We have already referred to the battle of Lutzen, 
where, according to many historians and military writers, 
the Emperor was completely taken by surprise. ‘Tactically, 
Souham was caught napping, but strategically, the Emperor, 
far from being surprised was fully and completely prepared, 
both mentally and by the disposition of his forces, to deal 
on the instant with the changed situation. 

And so, in the campaign we are studying, he starts 
from the line Hagenau—Spire—Mayence—Wurzburg, with a 
frontage of 150 miles. Then, gradually closing his army in 
on its left to increase its liberty of action and freedom to 
manceuvre, he drives it forward at the rate of fifteen miles 
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a day. While his army marches he brings to his task a 
mind which, by constant pre-occupation, is familiar before- 
hand with the aspects of the different conditions of any 
situation likely to occur; his views are, so to say, in a 
continual state of formation and development, ready for in- 
stantaneous application to any emergency immediately it 
arises. “It is not genius,” said he, “which reveals to me 
suddenly what I should do in circumstances unexpected by 
others, it is thought and meditation.” 

He now anticipates an offensive by the enemy on the 
left bank of the Danube. He temporarily resorts to the 
war of armies. The First Army, consisting of the corps of 
Murat, Lannes, Davout, Soult and Ney, is under his personal 
command, Bernadotte commands the Second Army, which 
comprises the 1st Corps, the Bavarians, and the Corps of 
Marmont. 

If the enemy advances from Donauworth, against the 
Second Army, Soult and Davout are to march to its sup- 
port; if from Ulm, against the First Army, Soult will be 
called in; and lastly, if the centre is attacked, both wings 
will close up and envelop. But, as often happens in war, 
neither of these cases occurred, and on October 4, it was 
known for certain at the French headquarters that Mack's 
army was still on the right bank of the Danube, and prin- 
cipally in the direction of. Ulm. 

The passage of the Danube is now of primary import- 
ance, and here, as on the Po in 1796 and onthe Danube 
in the following November, the Emperor balances between 
a passage at Donauworth and Neuberg, or at Neuberg and 
Ingoldstadt. He prefers the latter since it again conduces 
to liberty of action; he does not halt but continues his 
advance, keeping a perfectly open mind on the matter, and 
ready to take advantage of one or the other passage as op- 
portunity offers. 

Movement is the mainspring of Napoleonic war, as it 
was of Frederick’s and Marlborough’s war. The passage of 
the Danube, and the wheel to the right of his vast array 
under the most distressing weather conditions, will ever re- 
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main a masterpiece of ability to manceuvre, His German 
critics have found fault with him for demanding the impos- 
sible of his men. Basing their opinion upon the campaign 
of 1870, they claim that the demands of the commander-in- 
chief should not exceed the capacity of the troops to exe- 
cute. Had Marshal Oyama been imbued with any such 
scruples, or had he been animated by any fear of forfeiting 
the confidence of his army, his orders of the 29th August for 
the Second Army and General Oku’s orders of the r1th 
October, 1904, for the same army would not have aimed so 
high, since both cases we know that the execution fell short 
of the tasks demanded. 

The problem that confronted Napoleon on the 6th Octo- 
ber, 1805, was one of extreme difficulty. Mack’s army was 
known to be in the space between the Lech and the Iller. 
Should the Austrian commander realize his danger in time 
and display any, even the meanest manceuvring ability, he 
could, with comparative ease, avoid the blow threatening 
him. He could no longer, it is true, hope to carry out his 
original idea of holding on until his Russian ally joined 
him, but he could, by a prompt abandonment of this idea, 
still save his army to fight another day. The road via 
Augsburg on La:ndshut was still open; he held the crossings 
over the Dinube at Elchingen, Gunzburg, and Ulm; and, to 
the south, he could still fall back via Memingen and Bi- 
berach to a junction with the Austrian army in the Tyrol. 
Provided he could march, manceuvre and handle his army, 
the task before Napoleon was one well-nigh impossible of 
solution, if we assume that task to be the bringing of 
Mack's army to battle. It was like having to seize a burg- 
lar in a room in which all the side doors are open. 

His “ guiding idea” is the capture or the destruction of 
Mack’s army, and the means he relies upon are :— 

(2) Rapidity. 

(6). Freedom to manoeuvre his own army. 

(c). Restriction of the liberty of action of his op- 
ponent. 

(d). Ability to handle his army as_ required. 
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He rushes forward to Augsburg and the Lech; the oc- 
cupation of this line reduces the number of operations the 
enemy can attempt. Ney makes a dash for the bridge at 
Gunzburg, seizes it, and the Austrians fall back. Ney mov- 
ing up the left bank of the river opens up the passages 
for Murat; the bridge at Elchingen is captured, and Ney 
seesaws from one bank to the other. Soult has _ reached 
Landsberg, while Davout and Bernadotte, fifty miles away, 
are keeping the ring clear, ‘On this vast theatre of 
war, which changes at every instant,” as Napoleon wrote 
Berthier, the French troops are now in position to act freely 
in any direction according to circumstanzes. Another bridge 
is ordered to be thrown opposite Albeck, “so that the corps 
which is in Albeck may be in communication and connected 
with the rest of the army, and that if tie enemy should 
operate too hard, or find himself compelled io take refuge on 
the left bank during the night, you Murat, can during the 
same day fall upon him.” Soult with 30,000 men_ has 
passed Mindelheiin. Mack must now fight or surrender, for 
“On the rqth,” writes Berthier to Davout, “the dav of 
the battle, the enemy will be destroyed, for he is shut ir 
on all sides.’ 

Mack had served most of his time on the staff, his a-- 
tual command of troops being limited to the Neapolitan 
campaign of 1798, where he had cut a sorry figure; but 
the blame was laid on his troops. He was concentrating on 
Ulm, when he learned that the French were on the Danube, 
fifty miles to the east of him. He ordered an advance on 
Augsburg, but, checked in that direction, he decided to strike 
northward. This plan was immediately abandoned, and 
then again taken up, and on the 13th Werneck’s division 
marched towards Nordlingen, while the rest of his army 
did nothing. Mack now came to the conclusion that Napo- 
leon was retreating, cancelled his orders once more, and again 
issued orders for a march to the east. The capitulation 
must have come as a happy release to such vacillation and 
inaptitude for command. 
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Napoleon won this campaign because he kept his “ guid- 
ing idea” steadfastly in view; because he kept a perfectly 
open mind as to how he should act from day to day and 
hour to hour; and because his ability in handling his army 
enabled him to keep his forces in motion, and so to shuffle 
his corps daily as to control the changing situation and 
turn it, from time to time, to his own advantage. 

Mack lost the campaign because he was too full of 
theory to leave any room for skill; because he lacked the 
resolution to formulate and persevere with any single plan; 
and because he lacked the ability, and the confidence that 
accompanies it, to handle his army. 

Napoleon’s marshals have often been adversely criticised. 
They had their faults and weaknesses, the greatest of which 
was that they, like others we could mention in more recent 
times, would not work with and take orders from each 
other. But they possessed one good quality, which more 
than compensated for all their shortcomings, namely, they 
could march, handle, and manoeuvre their commands with 
a smoothness, precision and celerity unsurpassed by the 
generals of any army or of any age. This was their 
greatest contribution to Napoleonic warfare. 

Berthier, the exception, was on the staff nearly all his 
service; his work was confined to the office desk; the prac- 
tical handling of batteries, battalions, and squadrons, was a 
sealed book to him. The only time he was called upon to 
command and direct these implements of war in the field, 
he failed ignominiously. 

Wellington’s fame rests largely upon the confidence and 
skill with which he controlled and directed his army, upon 
the certainty with which he could always compel the co- 
operation of his cavalry, infantry and artillery, and upon the 
energy and resolution with which he employed all his means 
to attain the object he had in view. The practice he had, 
of handling troops in India, was of inestimable value to 
him, when he found himself selected for the command in 
Portugal. A conversation which he had with Croker, just 
before he left England, is recorded in the latter's papers. 
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Sitting silent, lost in reverie for a long time, he was asked 
by Croker the subject of his thoughts. “To say the truth,” 
he replied, “I am thinking of the French I am going to 
fight. I have not seen them since the campaigns in Flan- 
ders when they were capital soldiers, and a dozen years of 
victory under Bonaparte must have made them better still. 
‘Tis enough to make one thoughtfal. But though they 
may overwhelm me, I don’t think they will out manceuvre 
me. First, because I am not afraid of them, as everyone 
else seems to be,...... I suspect all the continental armies are 
half-beaten before the battle begins. I at least will not 
be frightened beforehand.” ‘From the first opening of his 
Vimiero campaign,” says Mr Oman, “the troops that he led 
had the firmest confidence in him—they saw the skill with 
which he handled them, and criticism very soon died 
away.” 

It was with this same confidence, born of similar quali- 
ties in a chief of like calibre, that, more than ninety years 
later, an Imperial army of Britishers, Canadians, Australians, 
and New Zealanders, marched triumphantly from Cape Colo- 
ny to Diamond Hill. 

Crauford is our ideal, not the ‘Light Division’. Crauford 
—the Stonewall Jackson of Wellington’s army—who could 
handle his division, who could fight in retreat without those 
doubts and misgivings that paralyse the actions of less prac- 
tical men of war, who could march forty-three miles with- 
out a halt, who could assemble his division and march in 
any direction in half an hour, who could attack when and 
where he liked in the shortest possible time and with all 
his means, and who could out-manceuvre the French whose 
mobility had already conquered half the European world. 

It is constant practice with troops that gives the general 
confidence to march and manceuvre, and so impose his will 
on the operations. Baron Dalhousie, father of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, was a general officer in Wellington’s army. His 
son delighted to hear stories of his father’s military career, 
and of one story related by a brother officer of the general's. 
he was particularly proud. At the second action in the 
Pyrenees, General Dalhousie was placed with his own divi- 
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sion, the 7th, on the left flank, with orders from the Duke 
of Wellington to hold his ground. While there and while 
the Irench were advancing on the centre, he saw that an 
immense advantage would be gained by wheeling up the 
troops under his command. He did so, taking the enemy 
in flank; and though the battle would in any case have 
been won, this movement put the finishing touch to the 
Duke’s combinations and at once decided the day. The 
Duke was much pleased, for Sir Edward Pakenham rode 
up to the general and said, “I would rather be in your skin 
to day, than of any other man in the field. The Duke has 
just said of you, ‘By G——, that man has more confidence 
in himself than any other general officer in the Army.” 

Stonewall Jackson possessed this confidence in marked 
degree, “At Malvern Hill,” says General John Gordon, a 
veteran of the Civil War, “I learned the secret of Jackson’s 
wonderful power and success as a soldier. It was due not 
only to his keen and quick perception of the situation in 
which he found himself at each moment in the rapidly 
changing scenes as the battle progressed or before it began, 
but notably to an implicit faith in his own judgment, risk 
his last man upon its correctness, and deliver the stunning 
blow, while others less gifted were hesitating and debating 
as to its wisdom and safety.” 

Jackson could handle his command, march, manceuvre, 
assume the offensive and hurl all his means—guns, battalions 
and squadrons—against the enemy's weak point. Mere frontal 
attacks, only to be seen in armies with no standard of prac- 
tical generalship, had no place in his military vocabulary, 
His declaration that it is better to lose one hundred men 
in marching than a thousand in fighting is proof of the 
correctness of our opinion. Ewell once said that he never 
saw one of Jackson’s staff approaching without “ expecting 
an order to storm the north pole; “but if Jackson had 
determined to take the north pole he would never have as- 
saulted it in front.” He was sadly missed at Gettysburg and 
in the battles of the Wilderness. 

A. W. Anprew Lt. Cot. 
zigth Mahrattas, 
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sion, the 7th, on the left flank, with orders from the Duke 
of Wellington to hold his ground. While there and while 
the French were advancing on the centre, he saw that an 
immense advantage would be gained by wheeling up the 
troops under his command. He did so, taking the enemy 
in flank; and though the battle would in any case have 
been won, this movement put the finishing touch to the 
Duke’s combinations and at once decided the day. The 
Duke was much pleased, for Sir Edward Pakenham rode 
up to the general and said, “I would rather be in your skin 
to day, than of any other man in the field. The Duke has 
just said of you, ‘By G——, that man has more confidence 
in himself than any other general officer in the Army.” 

Stonewall Jackson possessed this confidence in marked 
degree, “ At Malvern Hill,” says General John Gordon, a 
veteran of the Civil War, “I learned the secret of Jackson's 
wonderful power and success as a soldier. It was due not 
only to his keen and quick perception of the situation in 
which he found himself at each moment in the rapidly 
changing scenes as the battle progressed or before it began, 
but notably to an implicit faith in his own judgment, risk 
his last man upon its correctness, and deliver the stunning 
blow, while others less gifted were hesitating and debating 
as to its wisdom and safety.” 

Jackson could handle his command, march, manceuvre, 
assume the offensive and hurl all his means—guns, battalions 
and squadrons—against the enemy's weak point. Mere frontal 
attacks, only to be seen in armies with no standard of prac- 
tical generalship, had no place in his military vocabulary. 
His declaration that it is better to lose one hundred men 
in marching than a thousand in fighting 1s proof of the 
correctness of our opinion. Ewell once said that he never 
saw one of Jackson’s staff approaching without “ expecting 
an order to storm the north pole; “but if Jackson had 
determined to take the north pole he would never have as- 
saulted it in front.” He was sadly missed at Gettysburg and 
in the battles of the Wilderness. 

A. W. Anprew Lt. Cot. 
zigth Mahrattas, 
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On Field Service Offise Equipment. 
BY 
Captain E. G. Hart, S. & T. C. 


There is a very general idea that on service office work 
and accounts may be neglected ad /ib, and that all will be 
forgiven afterwards because one was on field service, and it 
is only in the painful aftermath of objections when one had 
hoped to be enjoying an “otium cum dignitate” that it comes 
to be realized with sorrow that this is not so. Accounts and 
office work in the field have, it is true, been reduced almost 
to the possible minimum, but for this very reason is all that 
remains far more important than the routine peace work, 
and neglect brings in its train a much heavier punishment 
in the hosts of insidious objections and questions which can 
neither be ignored nor answered satisfactorily. It is to be 
remembered that although office work and accounts in them- 
self, however well done they may be, can never increase the 
efficiency of an army, yet they possess considerable powers of 
deducting from it through the worry and irritation which 
they are apt to cause if carelessly performed. 

There is an old, and to me annoying, saw about a work- 
man and his tools which is often quoted whenever one wishes 
to bring about an improvement in equipment. Its comple- 
ment often seems to be forgotten, that though a bad work- 
man will not do good work either with good tools or bad, 
yet both he and the good workman will do far better work 
with good tools than with bad. On service we are already 
considerably handicapped in office work in a dozen ways 
which do not affect one in peace time. It usually has to be 
done when the staff is already tired with a long day’s march 
or operations, sometimes in the open and at the best in 
a windy tent, possibly in darkness made visible by an indiffer- 
ent camp lantern, and in rain. Add to all this the unpacking 
of the various papers and stationery required out of yakdans 
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in which everything has got hopelessly mixed up after 
several hours jogging about on muleback, and one has a 
fairly true picture of a typical service office scene. There 
are many things in it which it is impossible to ameliorate, 
but the equipment and preparation for it do not, and on 
these grounds I have ventured to write this paper. 

The present service office equipment as I have met it 
in a number of instances consists of the ordinary service 
tents, chairs and tables, lamps and candlesticks, and yakdans 
filled with an assortment of stationery. Of the tents 
there is not much to be said: they can be improved for 
office work in the field by the addition of cloth pockets 
sewn on to the sides to hold papers, etc., in use. The 
chairs and tables are far from satisfactory. They are by no 
means rigid and both take time and a certain amount of skill 
to put together, and the separate parts are easily lost. There 
are now camp chairs which are lighter, cheaper, as comfort- 
able, and capable of being opened and set up with a single 
movement of one hand, and similarly there are tables built 
in one piece with folding legs which can be very quickly 
set up, and are rigid when set up. With regard to tables, 
however, if my pattern of office box be introduced in which 
the lid forms the table, they might be abolished altogether. 
The spring candlesticks are practically useless for office work 
since the construction is such that there is no light near 
the foot of the candlestick, and at the distance of about two 
feet, where it first begins to get strong on the table level, 
it is too far off to be any real good. The ordinary service 
lantern is a poor one for office work and might well be re- 
placed, I think, in spite of the extra cost, by a Lord’s 
pattern, or by a modification of that excellent lamp. ® 

It is in the yakdans, however, that I consider there is 
most need for a change. In these will be found packed a 
miscellaneous collection of printed forms, paper and en- 


* Any of the numerous electric lamps seem better, they give better 
light, cannot blow out or catch fire, are lighter in weight and the 
spare batteries take up no more space than the oil for other kinds,—£d ] 
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velopes of sizes, and various small stationery stores. The 
papers and forms are usually loosely tied together with twine, 
ink powder and nibs are in paper packets and the rest of 
the contents are generally devoid of any packing whatever. 
The result of even a ten miles march on a mule can easily 
be imagined on such a yakdan: the papers and forms are 
dogs’eared and soiled, the ink powder has spread itself 
everywhere, there are tangles of twine and thread, and nibs 
have a way of dropping out of everything one lifts up. It 
is little wonder that a novice feels rather hopeless of ever 
being able to make anything of a job of office work 
under these circumstances when he realizes that this is the 
normal condition in which he must expect to find and keep 
his tools. 

To replace these yakdans, or those not required for 
purely store purpsses, I suggest the introduction of office 
boxes similar to the illustration shown. This was _ very 
clumsily made by a Persian carpenter and is by no means 
all that it might be, but even so was of the greatest 
convenience to me on the march in Persia, and others who 
have seen it have praised it. It weighed empty 48 Ibs. 
and when full go lbs: both these weights would be reduced 
if properly made of good wood and if further boxes had 
been available for carrying the stores of foolscap, etc., 
which were put into the above. Legs were made to ht 
into iron supports seen on the side hut were never used 
on the maich as [I found it quicker to put it on to boxes 
of stores as shown. The front lez was hinged at the ground 
and the front and shorter portion of it fitted into a slot 
cut in the lid to support it. Inside were twelve foolscap 
sized partitions and three for envelopes: in two of the 
larger partitions were fitted drawers for small stores, pens, 
pencils, etc. The size over all was 33” x 19” xX 11,” and 
it might perhaps be more conveniently made with the 
foolscap partitions going brea Ithways itstead of lengthways 
and so reducing the length by eight inches and increasing 
the breadth by four, ie a box of 25” xX 19” xX 15”. Such 
a box can be got into action, with all one’s papers ready 
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to hand in front of one, within a few minutes of unload- 
ing, and packing up again. is an equally speedy affair, and 
I would strongly advise the experiment of one being made 
and tried on manceuvres by those who are at all interested 
in the subject: they will never again rest satisfied with 
the existing system of yakdans and tables. 

We have as yet, unfortunately, no definite office system 
in the service, and the result is that every office evolves 
its own. Consequently such things as files are not provided 
in the stores supplied, and, unless some arrangements are 
thought out beforehand and arrangements made, one’s papers 
will have a very evil time of it, My own experience 
‘leads me to advise the ordinary foolscap size millboards 
with central flaps and tapes together with brown paper 
folders, though a really tough Manilla paper would be far 
better. If gummed tabs to stick on the sides both of the 
millboards and the folders be provided it will greatly 
facilitate finding the papers required without having to remove 
them all from the box. These gummed tabs are also useful 
for sticking on to packets of printed forms for the same _ pur- 
pose. A letter diary is another article which is not always 
provided and should be seen to. Besides these the following 
articles which are nowadays found in most offices have not 
been included in the equipments which I have known 
although I consider that they should be. 


Red and blue pencils ... Paper clips 
Copying ink pencils ... Eyelet punch 

Gum or Gloy - .. lags 

Sealing wax .«. Good carbon paper 
Twine 

Pins es 

Prickers 


Copying ink pencils are especially necessary on service 
as so much pencil work is done and since these are indelible. 
I think the fourpenny quality is more than worth the big- 
ger price in actual economy and would suggest a small 
experiment being carried out to ascertain whether this is 
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not the case: they are certainly far nicer to use on account 


7 


of their smoothness and hardness, requiring less frequent | 


sharpening. Gum or gloy should be provided in patent trav- 
elling bottles of a safe description or tins: a broken bottle 
of adhesive is a most unpleasant thing in a box containing 
the miscellany of an office yakdan. Twine should be sent 
in tin boxes of suitable shape or else in cloth bags: I have 
found the latter answer well for a short time. Paper clips are 
more appreciated on service where the wind is always with 
one, than anywhere else, and they should be taken in their 
dozens. The ordinary penny variety is the best, or nearly 
so, since a new kind with folding back handles which 
cause no projections seems much better whilst the gilt hand 
with a flowing lace cuff type is the worst and most ex- 
pensive. An eyelet punch is a very great convenience, and 


I recommend the office peons being set to work to punch 


all the forms and stationery in the top left hand corners at 
the earliest opportunity. It is a pity that this cannot be done 
at the Government Stationery offices, as it enables papers to 
be fastened together so easily with tags, and it is far better 
than the small hole made by a pricker or by the brass end 
of the tag itself which, owing to friction, does not allow the 
tag or thread to slip easily as the sheets are turned over. 
Good carbon paper is an absolute necessity, and as there 
are some execrable qualities, it should be seen that a good 
kind is supplied: Zanetic is excellent but expensive. 

A good deal of preparation can also be made in the 
way of packing the stationery better by providing small 
tins for nibs and ink powder, etc. All forms, too, might be 
provided with strong cloth or untearable paper envelopes, 
and these should very clearly be marked with their numbers 
and names, preferably on the gummed tabs already men- 
tioned, which should be so arranged as to be at different 
places along the edges of the different forms so that one is 
not obscured by the next. Similar cases should be provided 
for envelopes and all stationery to save it from being soiled 
and dogs’eared. 
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The yakdans themselves can be much improved by the 
insertion of partitions, but it should be seen that these are 
really strong and well screwed in as the jolting about is 
very apt to knock weak ones to pieces. Pockets for pens 
and small stores may be tacked on to the lids so_ render 
such things more immediately accessible. The contents of 
each yakdan should also be typed out and pasted into the 
lid, and another useful list to have in the same place 1s 
one of F. S. forms. A very useful thing on service, I have 
found, is to have thin boards—the three ply woods like 
Venesta are excellent for the purpose—yjust the size of quarter 
sheets, and eighth sheets of foolscap on which a quantity 
of pieces of paper of those sizes are fastened by means of a 
paper clip: if pieces of carbon paper are kept with these 
they do splendidly for memos and notes, carbon copies be- 
ing made when desired. In fact they replace the very 
popular blocks in such common use nowadays. 

For those offices which expect to have need of a dupli- 
cator those of the “putty” type seem to do very well up 
to some thirty copies if the right ink be found and are not 
too heavy for a light equipment. There is also an excellent 
carbon paper supplied by the C. B. D Company which gives 
this number of copies with a typewriter. With regard to 
typewriters, those generally in use are, of course, too heavy 
and unwieldy to take on service but there are now several 
so light and handy and specially designed for travellin: that 
they may well be utilized on service. 

In addition to these material preparations much may be 
done to ease the initial strain by dr.fting out office orders 
regarding filing, registering, and any peculiarities which the 
head of the office likes followed. There is very little time to 
explain all these things at the commencement of a campaign, 
and anyhow they are sure to be forgotten in part. If written 
down ana copies are issued to all the new staff there should 
be no difficulty in having the office running smoothly in all 
tiose minor details which save worry and irritation. In 
making out these orders it is best to run through slowly 
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The yakdans themselves can be much improved by the 
insertion of partitions, but it should be seen that these are 
really strong and well screwed in as the jolting about 1s 
very apt to knock weak ones to pieces. Pockets for pens 
and small stores may be tacked on to the lids so_ render 
such things more immediately accessible. The contents of 
each yakdan should also be typed out and pasted into the 
lid, and another useful list to have in the same place 1s 
one of F. S. forms. A very useful thing on service, I have 
found, is to have thin boards—the three ply woods like 
Venesta are excellent for the purpose—just the size of quarter 
sheets, and eighth sheets of foolscap on which a quantity 
of pieces of paper of those sizes are fastened by means of a 
paper clip: if pieces of carbon paper are kept with these 
they do splendidly for memos and notes, carbon copies be- 
ing made when desired. In fact they replace the very 
popular blocks in such common use nowadays. 

For those offices which expect to have need of a dupli- 
cator those of the “putty” type seem to do very well up 
to some thirty copies if the right ink be found and are not 
too heavy for a light equipment. There is also an excellent 
carbon paper supplied by the C. B.D Company which gives 
this number of copies with a typewriter. With regard to 
typewriters, those generally in use are, of course, too heavy 
and unwieldy to take on service but there are now several 
so light and handy and specially designed for travellin: that 
they may well be utilized on service. 

In addition to these material preparations much may be 
done to ease the initial strain by dr.fting out office orders 
regarding filing, registering, and any peculiarities which the 
head of the office likes followed. There is very little time to 
explain all these things at the commencement of a campaign, 
and anyhow they are sure to be forgotten in part. If written 
down ana copies are issued to all the new staff there should 
be no difficulty in having the office running smoothly in all 
ti.ose minor details which save worry and irritation. In 
making out these orders it is best to run through slowly 
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in imagination the events of the first week orso ofa cam- 
paign as regards the office work, not leaving out of 
consideration delays and even losses of the yakdans and 
other kit. By doing this one will make arrangements for 
the division of the office into sections, the equipment will 
be apportioned to those sections and the boxes and furniture 
will be clearly marked on the outside so as to distinguish 
them as belonging to the particular office and the special 
sections thereof. Eventually, when one does go on service, 
it may be found that one’s office will actually be a help to 
one instead of a hindrance and worry as it too often 1s 
at present. 


History of the Royal indian Marine. 


N. B. The fourth article on the history of the Royal 
Indian Marine was received too late for publication. It will 
appear in the next issue. 
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The Role of Russia in a war between the 
Triple Alllance and the Triple Entente. 


By Masor OBERLINDOBER. 


Translation from the German of an article which ap- 
peared in the Militaer Wochenblatt dated Berlin, 24th Jan- 
uary IQI4. 

(Communicated by the General Staff, India.) 


“In an essay entitled, “L’apport de la Russie en cas de 
guerre’ which appeared in the Sunday number of the “ Echo 
de Paris.” General Cherfils expresses his views as to how 
the Russian Army could best assist the allied French Army 
in the event of war. The author bases his remarks upon 
an article which appeared in the “Correspondent” of the 
25th December 1912 under the title :— 

“Si la guerre éclatait demain? Il y & la Russie!”, 

The general trend of his essay is as follows :— 

In time of peace France places her vast financial re- 
sources at MRussia’s disposal, and in return for this she is 
entitled to expect almost unlimited support from the Russian 
military forces in time of war. At the present moment 
espceially, since Russia desires to raise a new loan of 23 
milliards of francs, it is the duty of the French General Staff 
to ensure that France receives an equivalent in the shape 
of military support in return for the financial advantages 
which Russia obtains through this loan. Above all things 
it is necessary to endeavour to bring about a considerable 
acceleration of the mobilization and concentration of the 
Russian forces on the Western frontier of the empire, which 
at present occupy a very long period, in consequence of the 
vast extent of the country and of the insufficient develop- 
ment of the system of railways, telegraphs, and telephones. 
In other words, pressure should be brought to bear upon 
Russia to expend a considerable portion of the sums lent to 
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her in the improvement of communications within the 
area in question. As this is however a matter of years, it 
is now of great importance carefully to consider in what 
manner Russian arms can best be employed to assist France 
in the meanwhile. 

We know that a war is decided at one point only, 
and by.victory .over the strongest opponent, This is clearly 
demonstrated. by the campaign of 1866. 

Obviously then the all important objective for the Triple- 
Entente will be the defeat of Germany. Therefore all the 
actions of the allies will be directed towards the accom- 
plishment of this object. 

The Russian area of concentration is formed by the pro- 
vince of Poland, which is surrounded by Prussian and Aus- 
trian territory for a distance of 700 kilometres. It is perfectly 
obvious (here follows a note of interrogation inserted by the 
German author in brackets) that it is the intention of the 
German military authorities to fall suddenly upon the Rus- 
sian forces already concentrated in Poland during peace time 
and to destroy them before the remaining troops of the Rus- 
sian colossus are ready for the fray. For this purpose 
Germany has six army corps available in its eastern prov- 
inces, besides four Austrian ones in Galicia. The complete 
development of the German and Austrian railway system 
undoubtedly makes possible the rapid concentration of these 
ten corps for the purposes of invading Polish territory. 

To counteract this plan it is the task of Russian Army 
Headquarters to endeavour to anticipate this strategical inroad 
by means of an “attaque brusquée” with the forces imme- 
diately available. Of course Russia could only undertake 
such an invasion of Prussian territory with the immediately 
available peace establishment of troops in Poland, that is 
to say without first mobilizing and concentrating these troops 
according to plan. Therefore in order to make this plan 
feasible the frontier troops would have to be kept on a 
higher establishment (on a war footing) in time of peace, 
so that they could immediately take the field, without await- 
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ing the arrival of their reservists. These latter are then to 
be assembled in at the appointed times at their depots, and 
serve solely for the completion of corps to strength. 

Among the frontier corps which would come in question 
for such an enterprise General Cherfils includes the follow- 
ing :— 

Five corps of the army of Warsaw, (the 15th, 19th and 
23rd Warsaw, 6th Bialystok, and 14th Lublin); four corps 
of the army of Vilna (the 3rd Vilna, 2nd Grodno, 4th Minsk 
and 20th Riga); three or four corps of the army of St. 
Petersburg (The 1st Guard Corps, the 18th St Petersburg 
and perhaps the 22nd Helsingfors, and finally two corps of 
the army of Kieff (the r1th Kovno and the 12th Vinniza). 

All other army corps to be mobilized according to 
plan, and concentrated in the appointed areas. 

The plan of operations yet to be arranged in detail, in 
cooperation with the Russian General Staff, should not con- 
template an attack upon the four army corps stationed in 
the Baltic provinces of the German Empire only, (viz the 
Ist, 2nd, 17th and 2oth) but should also be directed against 
the corps stationed in the provinces of Posen and Silesia. 
(The 5th and 6th). 

Since all the German naval forces would be occupied in 
meeting the British naval attack, it would probably be ad- 
visable for the Russian navy to operate against the Prussian 
Baltic coast especially against Danzig. 

Russia would be ill advised at the same time to make 
an offensive movement against Austria. Besides the remain- 
ing five corps of Kieff (8th, 9th, roth, 13th and 2rst) are 
quite sufficient to hold the Austrian armies in check, or to 
meet their attack in a flank position facing the Galician 
frontier. 

The above then is the most important measure to be 
taken by Russia in order to support France; a second effec- 
tive measure would be the development of the system of rail- 
ways, telegraphs and telephones in the frontier area to the 
west of a line running approximately through Riga and 
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Kieff; and a third would be the improvement of communi- 
catious in the interior of the country, 1.e to the east of 
the above line. 

At any rate an attack in the nature of a_ sudden 
inroad executed by sixteen Russian army corps upon the 
ten army corps of the allied Germans and Austrians within 
this theatre of war would in the opinion of General Cherfils 
be an event of very far reaching importance, the diplo- 
matic and political consequences of which might be of 
decisive magnitude. 

In order to bring about the realization of a measure 
so exceedingly favourable to France as_ the above, the 
author considers that it would be advisable to incur yet 
much greater expenditure, with a view to raising Russia’s 
finances. Russia too could rest assured that if she agreed 
so to co-operate with France she would only be doing her- 
self good. 

But we Germans will forward this French advice on 
to the address of Russia without comment, comforting our- 
selves with the conviction that we may consider ourselves 
the strongest after all, since we have 0 need to be on the 
look out for foreign assistance. 


Quarterly Summary cf Military News and Items 
of Interest, 


ARMY HEADQUARTERS.—General Staff Branch. 


Appointments and Promotions. 


Colonel James G. Turner, C. B., and Colonel Charles I. 
Fry and Colonel David G. L. Shaw have been promoted 
M-jor Generals. 

The King has approved of the retirement of General Sir 
O'Moore Creagh, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

Major General A. Phayre C.B., Indian Army, has been 
appointed a Divisional Commander, vice Lieutenant General 
Sir J. B. Woon, K.C.B., Indian Army. 

Major General Sir Alliston Champion Toker, K.C.B., India 
Army, unemployed Supernumerary List, to be Colonel of the 
18th Infantry. 

Lieutenant General Michael Weekes Willoughby, C.S.L, 
Indian Army, unemployed Supernumerary List, to be Colonel 
of the rogth Wellesleys Rifles, 

Miujor Herbert C. Ho'man, D.S. O., 16th Cavalry, India 
Anny, a General Staff Officer, 2nd grate in India, to be 
Brevit Licurenant Colonel, Dated 2oth June rgr4, 

Major General Henry B. B. Watkis, C. B. Indian Army, 
to be Lieutenant Genral, vice Sir J. E. Nixon, K. C. B. pro- 
moted. Dated 4th May rgrq. 

Colonel (temporary Brigadier General) Donald C. I. Mac- 
intvre, C. B, Indian Army, a Brigade Commander in India, 
to be Major General, vice H. B. B. Watkis, C.B., dated May 
IQT4. 

Major General Sir Arthur Robert Ford Dorward, K. C.B, 
D. S. ©., retired, to be Colanel of the 2nd Queen Victoria’s 
Own Sappers and Miners. 

Major Oswald A.C. Fitzgerald, 18th King George’s Own 
Lancers, Indian Army, to be Brevet Lieutenant Colonel, dated 
Igth August 1914. 
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The’ following new rates of Indian pay of rank for 
officers of the British Service in military employ, including 
officers of the Indian Ordnance Department and Mititary 
Works Services, have been sanctioned. The rates have effect 
from Ist January 1914 and carry exchange compensation. 


Roval 
Royal cee Fieid and 
Horse oe Royal |p eae Infantry 
Artiliery | ~"*" Y | Garrison | “UBtneers, 
| Artilery. 
| 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
per. per per per per 


mensem mensem |mensem | mensem | mensem 


i 


and Licutenant... 300 | 300 250 250 250 
Lieutenant on 
promotion a 350 | = 350 300 300 330 
Lieutenant after 6 | 

years Service... 375 | 375 325 325 325 
Captain on pro- | 

motion — 485 485 435 435) 435 


Captain on 3 years : 
in rank and with 


; | 
13, years service. | 


DETAILS REGARDING THE PAY OF MAJORS ARE 
TO BE NOTIFIED LATER, 


Revised instructions have been issued for the prepara- 
tion, submission and completion of confidential reports. 

Provision is made for communication to the officer re- 
ported on of the original report and the opinion of senior 
authorities. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India, South Indian, 
Burma and East Indian Railway have agreed to extend to 
Captains and Subalterns of the Indian Medical Service serv- 
ing with units of the Indian Army, the concession of travel- 
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ling on Form E in a first class carriage in payment of 
second class fare on all occasions when they travel at their 
own expense on these lines. 

The Staff College, Quetta, has been closed till further 
orders. 

The Refresher Course for senior officers to be held in 
September was abandoned. 

The following ordinances have been made and promul- 
gated by the Governor General of India. 

Ordinance No. I of rgtq. An Ordinance for securing the 
control of the Press during War. 

Ordinance No. JI of 1914. An Ordinance to provide for 
the impressment of vessels for the service of His Majesty. 

Ordinance No. III of 1914. An Ordinance to provide for 
the exercise of more effective control over foreigners in 
British India. 

Ordinance No, IV of rgt4. An Ordinance to render mem- 
bers of the Indian Volunteer force on actual military se:vice 
subject to military law, as officers or soldiers. 

Ordinance No. V of 1914. An Ordinance to provide for 
the control of persons entering British India, whether by sea 
or land, in order to protect the State from danger of any- 
thing prejudical to its safety, interests or tranquility. 


NORTH WEST FRONTIER AND AFGHANISTAN. 


The strength of the Gilgit Scouts on the 30th June 
was 530 of all ranks. The raising of remaining companies 
is being proceeded with. 

The people of Afghanistan with the exception of the 
educated classes at Kabul, appear to take very little in- 
terest in the European War. 

Muhamad Nadir Khan, who commanded the Afghan 
troops in Khost against the Moguls in 1912, has been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Afghan Army _ vice 
Amir Mohamad Khan retired on account of ill health, He 
is said to be keen on improving the drill and discipline 
of the Army. 
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The: marjority of the Mahsuds seem to think that their 
best policy is to trv and earn forgiveness for the Tank 
Murders by good behaviour. Nevertheless raids have been 
fairly frequent especially during August but the results | 
have been unimportant. 

Sanction has been accorded to the proposals of the 
Government of India that the Idak-Thal line should be 
held with permanent posts and that the North Waziristan 
Militia should be increased by 2 British officers, g Indian 
Officers, 396 Infantry and 59 Mounted men. 

Relations between the Nawab of Dir and the Mehtar of 
Chitral are strained at present. Raids have occurred into 
Chitral territory and travellers have been molested on the 
Chitral road within Dir limits. The Nawab has apologized 
for the molestation of travellers and promised that it shall be 
stopped. 

The tribesmen on the North West Frontier take consider- 
able interest in the European War, but are very ignorant of 
the nations engaged in the war and of its size. Many absurd 
stories, mostly originating in Peshawar, circulate in tribal 
territory. The Tribes of the Khaibir Agency and the 
Khaibar Rifles have offered contingents for active service in 
connection with the war. The leading men of Swat have 
offered their services in any capacity to serve the Empire. 

In future frontier fighting it is thought that the following 
changes in tactics of the tribesmen are probable :— 

1. Swords are everywhere going out of favour and 
rushes by swordsmen will be less frequent and 
will only be made under the influence of fanaticism. 

2. More sniping may be expected by day and night, 
and at longer ranges by day. 

3. Explosive bullets will be used for range-finding 
and man-killing purposes by the Orakzais, Afridis, 
Wazirs and Mahsuds. The use of such bullets is 
reported from Kalat in Baluchistan, but they are 
not known in the country north of the Malakand 
and inthe Zhob and Quetta-Pishin districts. 
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4. Escalade will probably be tried and explosives and 
bombs used in the attack of posts. 

5. Whistles will be used to cause confusion and a 
cessation of fre among our troops at critical stages 
of a fight. 

CHINA. 


A central war ministry has been formed at Peking at 
the head of which is the War Minister. 

As regards the Provinces, the following system has been 
introduced :— 

(a) The Regulars are controlled by the Military Gover- 

nor who is directly under the Central War ministry, 

(b) The Provincial troops and the Armed Police are 

under the Civil Governor of the Province, who 
submits for the approval of the War Ministry all 
matters relating to reorganization, training, disband- 
ment and appointment of officers, and all ques- 
tion regarding expenditure. The frontier districts 
of Jehol, Chahar and Suizaen have been placed 
in charge of special Military Governors, who have 
control of the regular and provincial forces, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the War Ministry as 
regards administration, and of the Headquarter 
General Staff, as regards general staff duties. 

A proposal to divide the country into Military districts 
has been under consideration but is rather hanging fire at 
present. 

About 300 men of the ist Division mutinied at Kalgan 
at the end of June. The mutiny was speedily quelled. 

The German Association in Shanghai lately memori- 
alised the German Government regarding the future pros- 
pects of German influence and trade in China. 

The memorial points out that the German influence and 
trade are on the wane, largely owing to the inefficiency of 
their diplomatic and consular services, and deplores the as- 
cendancy of the English language as the language of 
commerce in China, 
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In order to restore German prestige, the Association pro- 
posed to introduce an ambitious educational scheme, in 
which the services of missionaries would be largely utilised. 
In fact they suggest that the missions should make their re- 
ligous objects subordinate to political and commercial con- 
siderations. | 

Other proposals include the despatch of 100 students an- 
nually for a three years’ course of training in Germany, a 
carefully organized press campaign, and the establishment of 
museums and industrial exposztions. 

The rules and regulations of the Council of State a body 
designed as an Advisory Council to stand in relation to the 
Legislative Council as a sort of Upper House or Senate, are 
as follows :— 

Its members will be nominated by the President, and 
their duties will be to attend to the enquiries of the Presi- 
dent and discuss administrative affairs. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chairman are to be _ especi- 
ally appointed by the President, and the members, number- 
ing from 50 to 70, are also to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent from men who possess one of the following qualifica- 
tions :~ 

Those who have rendered meritorious service to the 
nation; those who possess technical knowledge in law or 
politics; those who have administrative experience; scholars 
of profound knowledge who are authors of works which are 
of public utility, and those rich in experience and know- 
ledge of industry.” 

The Civil Governors appointed to Provinces, with super- 
visory powers over finance and judicial matters, have large 
powers and numerous subordinates. New finance departments 
have been created under the direct control of Peking, with 
the object of securing a steady flow of revenue to the 
Central Treasury. 

Each Province will be divided into “tao” or circuits 
and “hsien” or districts, to simplify administration; the 
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officers in charge of each being under the Governor of the 
Province. The control of all these officials will be with 
the President. 

' Already many old servants of the Manchus are finding 
their way back into official positions. 

A new wireless station has been opened in Eastern 
Canton. It is a Telefunken installation and is said to be 
able to communicate with Peking by night. 

The wireless station at Wusung is reported to have a 
range of goo miles, and it is expected that this will ex- 
tend to 2,000 miles at night. 

These are the following stations at Shanghai :— 

A station in the French settlement. 

The China Telegraph company’s station. 

A private station owned by an Englishman. 

A small experimental station. 

A Japanese Government station is also under con- 
struction. 


SIAM. 


An increase of £57,000 has been made in the budget 
for the provision of adequate and up to date armament. 

The cost of this re-armament is to be spread over a 
number of years. There is an increase of about {£30,000 
to provide for the cost of a river gun boat which has 
been ordered from Europe. 


PERSIA AND THE GULF. 


Lighthouses have been recently established at Taub 
Island and Little Quoin, buoys have been placed at 
Bahrain, Bushire, Bandar Abbas and Jask and beacons at 
Kubbar Island, as-al-Marg, Ras-al-Arz, Jask, Henjam 
Basidu and Chahbar. 

The Revenue returns of Persia for March 1913 to 
March 1914 showed an increase of over £400,000 or about 
40 per cent. This was exclusive of the Customs returns. 
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A terrific explosion took place in the arsenal at Shiraz 
at the beginning of August. As a result many of the ad- 
jacent buildings were damaged or destroyed, practically all 
the explosives, rifle cartridges and artillery ammunition 
were consumed and 7 people were killed and about 50 
injured, 

C. L. Macmutien. 
27th September 19714. 
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The following extracts from a letter to the Secretary is 
published as being of interest to members of the Institution. 

The Royal Colonial Institute, which is now a large and 
well-known society numbering some 8000 fellows and mem- 
bers, and having a commodious club house and library in 
Northumberland Avenue, London, was founded in 1868 
with the idea of counteracting the anti-imperial tendencies 
of that time. Its present object may be summed up as 
that of doing whatever can be done by an unofficial and 
non-party organization to promote the closer and permanent 
unity of the Empire. In accordance with that aim the 
Institute is always concerned to uphold the prestige of the 
British Flag and the interests of British subjects throughout 
the world. 

It has special committees for watching the interests of 
the Empire in respect of various matters and for bringing 
them to the attention of Government when occasion requires. 
These committees gave evidence before the Dominions Royal 
Commission in 1912 and undertook some special work at 
the request of that body. The Institute publishes a monthly 
review and maintains a masonic lodge of its own. 

The Institute has local centres throughout the Empire, 
the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries for India being E. E. 
English, Esq., Bombay; V. Gabriel, Esq., C.v.0., C.S.L, 1.C.S., 
Simla; H. N. Hutchinson, Esq., 1.c.s., Lahore; G. H. Ormerod, 
Esq., Assam; J. R. Pearson, Esq., c.1£., 1.c.s., Meerut; from 
any of whom further particulars can be obtained. 

An annual gold medal for research accompanied by a 
grant of one hundred guineas together with Honorary Fel- 
lowship of the Institute for life is given for the purpose 
of encouraging scientific study of the problems of Imperial 
unity. The subject for the present year is “The applica- 
bility of the dictum that ‘A Demoracy cannot manage an 
Empire’ (Thucydides, Bk. III Ch. 37 Jowett’s translation) to 
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the present conditions and future problems of the British 
Empire, particularly the question of the future of India.” 
The work of candidates will be judged by the scientific 
value of the method of enquiry adopted rather than by 
the political tendency of the conclusions reached; and ac- 
count will also be taken of the potential importance of 
any accompanying appendices of information to future and 
independent students of the same subject. The monographs 
must be received at the Institute not later than April 10, 
IQI5. | 

The Institute also offer one prize of {£20 to under- 
graduate members of any university in the British Empire 
of not more than three years standing and one of {£20 and 
one of {10 to pupils of any school or college in the British 
Empire who do not exceed the age of 19, for an essay on 
the following subject :— 

“In what sense can an Empire prove itself to be 
great.” The competition is open to both sexes, and papers 
must be received at the Institute by 20th October rgrq. 


A Trip Round the World. 


By Captain M. Crorton, R. H. A. 


Letter 1. Ceylon. 


Preliminary arrangements.—I wrote to Thomas Cook & 
Son, Bombay, early in December 1913 telling him that I wish- 
ed to go home round the world. I gave him an approxim- 
ate list of places I should like to see and also told him 
when I could start. From this he made me out the itinerary 
on which I am now working, (copy attached.) 

Cost of Ticket.—The cost of the ticket from Bombay back 
to Bombay is Rs. 2,610 #. e. £173-6-8, but I understand that 


since I took mine the price has been raised by Rs. g1-4-0 
sic. £ 6-1-8. 
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Money for trip.— I started from Bombay with a Cook’s 
letter of credit for £236. I further arranged to draw an ad- 
ditional £ 50 at Yokohama and another {£80 at San Francisco 
should I run out of money. 

Voyage to Colombo.—My wife and I left Bombay by the 
P. & O. China mail boat Assaye on Wednesday, April 8th, 
1914. The voyage to Colombo down the coast was most 
pleasant and uneventful; the sea was like glass and_ the 
temperature ideal. We disembarked at Colombo on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, April rth. 


Baggage.—For this whole trip we have cut our luggage 
down to the lowest possible amount. Everybody has been 
very strong in advising us to do so, both on the grounds of - 
worry and expense. The actual amount that we have taken 
is :— | 

r Small suit case, with requirements for one night for 
my wife and self. 

1 Bedding Valise, with rugs, coats, dressing gowns and 
pillows. 

2 Cabin trunks.—(Compressed cane) with my wife’s clothes 
and hats, 


1 Cabin trunk.—(Compressed cane) with my kit. 
1 Tin box, with joint kit that we may need. 


2 Deck Chairs. 
the total weight is under 500 lbs. so that we have nothing 
to fear on the ground of excess luggage. 

Colombo was hot and muggy and we stayed there as short 
a time as we could. It is a pretty place, with broad clean 
streets and solid looking houses—not a bit like India. The 
hotels are excellent, but ruinously expensive, as they make- 
their living out of tourists, for whom they have a completely 
different tariff to that charged to planters and residents of 
the island. 


Kandy was our next objective. It is about 4 hours by 
train, the first part of the journey being over deadflat coun- 
t-,, imtersected by rivers and very plentifully cultivated. 
Where there are not paddy fields there are thick woods with ' 
grassy banks so like Devonshire that, if it were not for the 
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cocoanut palms, one would expect to see primroses and blue 
bells growing. 

Soon, however, we began to go up into the mountains, 
and here the railway and the scenery became remarkably 
like that between Kalka and Simla on a small scale—Kandy 
being 1700 ft. above the sea. 

At our destination we were met by our host who had 
motored in 7 miles to meet us through a typically tropical 
thunderstorm. 

A Tea and Rubber Estate is a most interesting and fasci- 
nating study and life begins very early (5-30 a.m.) The 
whole of the next morning we spent learning how rubber is 
grown and made into the finished article; after this we were 
shown tea in every stage from the bush to the teapot. The 
rubber tree to look at, is very like an ash, while the tea 
plant might easily be mistaken for a Portuguese laurel. 

The history of the Rubber Boom, during which so many 
fortunes were made and of the subsequent deterioration of 
rubber shares is a very interesting one—particularly when one 
knows some of the inside workings. 

Briefly it is this :—The manufacturers in England  sud- 
denly discovered that they had an insufficient stock of rub- 
ber in hand to meet the demand; they therefore bought up 
all the rubber that was to be had at any price—giving as 
much as 12s. 6d. per lb. for it. Lots of planters lost their 
heads and thought that was going to be the permanent price 
of rubber; they consequently expended large sums on machin- 
ery, labour and other details, which were really not neces- 
sary, now the market price of rubber has gone down to 2s. 6d. 
per lb. and these planters find that their cost of production 
has gone up so high that they can barely make a working 
profit. There is however no doubt that, in a few years time 
when things have straightened themselves out again, rubber 
will be a good sound paying investment and neither the for- 
tune making gamble nor the disheartening speculation that 
some have found it up to date. 

Kandy.—The ancient capital of Ceylon, is a wonderfully 
pretty place, now principally noted for the famous “Temple 
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of the Tooth,” wherein is kept one of the most sacred relics 
of Buddhism—Buddha’s tooth. The temple itself is an unim- 
posing building close to the lake and just below Government 
House; the tooth can only be seen on high days when it is 
carried in procession. The lake is quite beautiful—in the 
middle is a small island, on which the Kandian Kings used to 
maroon their unfaithful wives. The views from the numer- 
ous drives about the hills by which the lake is surrounded 
are very fine indeed. 

The last native rising——Another day we motored to Anura- 
dhapura (pronounced Anaratapura) a distance of roo miles. 
The first 30 miles was through the hills, then we came down 
1600 ft. by the Ballacadoa Pass to Matale. It was close to 
this place, at Wariapola, that the Cingalese made their last 
stand in the rebellion of 1848, and were routed by Capt. 
Lillie with the Ceylon Rifles. These were a fine fighting 
force of Malays, and great sorrow was felt when they were 
disbanded. 

Anuradhapura was the capital of Ceylon from B. C. 437 
to A. D. 726. The ruins are contained now in a perimeter 
of about 6 miles, and are well worth going to see. The 
place can be reached by train from Colombo and there is a 
comfortable Hotel. The most interesting things in my opinion 
are the fine old Buddha and the sacred Moonstone—the latter 
a solid block of stone 6 feet in diameter, with carved figures 
of animals and ducks on it as clear as if they had been 
done yesterday instead of 1,200 years ago. 

The roads in Ceylon are all excellent; in the hills the 
curves and the gradients are very carefully engineered and 
everywhere the surface is splendid and kept in very good 
repair. For the last 40 miles before we got to Anaradhapura 
we were going through practically virgin forest, with only 
occasional clearings for paddy fields or for one of the fine 
tanks built for irrigation purposes by the old Kandian Kings. 
This jungle lasted for another 63 miles after we turned east 
to our destination for the night. 

Trincomalee was until quite recently the headquarters of 
the East Indian Squadron. It is, I think, the most fascinat- 
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ing place I have ever been to. Perhaps, in my wanderings 
now before me, I may see some place I like better; I hope 
so, but I doubt it. 

It is one of the finest natural harbours in the world 
and the bird’s eye view of it is remarkably like that of 
Queenstown, Co. Cork. There are fine naval quarters, dock- 
yards, &c., and what the naval people concerned must have 
said when they received orders to vacate it, I shudder to 
think. There is excellent boating, fishing and bathing. The 
climate is ideal; it is 60 miles from the nearest railway 
and the shooting all round is without comparison any- 
where. The only crab to it that 1 know is that there 
is no ice! There is an old fort, Fort Frederick, the date 
on whose gate is 1676, It has passed through many vicis- 
situdes, being held in turned by Cingalese, Tamils, Dutch 
and ourselves, now it is empty except that the excellent 
quarters are occupied by P. W. D. officials. 


Shooting in Ceylon.—The road back to Kandy (113 miles) 
led for the first 70 miles through jungle again. It is an 
extraordinarily pretty road, with broad grass rides on either 
side, very like the roads through Swinley forest or Cleve- 
don woods. Some 14 miles out of Trinco is Tamblagam 
Tank where, one gun shot 127 couple of snipe in a day, 
quite recently; some few miles further on one comes to 
Alut Oya the best centre for big game, where elephant, 
buffalo, bear, panther, sambhur and various deer are plentiful. 
Within 20 miles of Trinco one comes to Kantalai Lake, 
built by the old Kandian Kings for irrigation purposes ; 
it 18 Over 1000 acres in extent and the bund is 3 miles 
long, with a Rest House built on it. The wild fowl on 
it are practically without number. A_ license to shoot has 
to be obtained, but except for elephant the price is purely 
nominial, 

The Rest House system is an excellent one, being an im- 
proved edition of the Indian Dak Bungalow. Everything 
is provided, including sheets, servants, knives, etc.—the 
charges are moderate and things are clean. We stayed the 
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night at the one at Trinco where the keeper, one Tambi 
is a famous character, having been there since 1864. 

Climate.—Mosquitoes are bad in Ceylon and in the plains 
it is hot and damp, but as soon as you get up into the 
hills it is a perfectly charming climate. 

Conclusion—I much regret that we were unable to get 
up to Newara Eliya (pronounced Newrailya) or to Galle, an 
old Dutch settlement in the South. The former place is the 
Sanatarium of Ceylon and I believe one of the most 
charming hill stations in the world, Hatton, on the way 
to Newara Eliya, is also well worth a visit in order to see 
and possibly climb, Adam’s Peak. 

From my short visit to the Island I can imagine no 
more attractive place to spend one’s leave in—every taste 
is catered for, shooting, cricket, golf, tennis, walking, fishing, 
boating, racing and down on the estates in the plains, 
there is hunting with bobbery packs. The climate is excel- 
lent and the hospitality one receives absolutely without 
equal. 

Owing to the kindness of our hosts our expenses in 
Ceylon were practically nil. I drew {10 from my letter of 
credit on arrival and had £4 still left on April 16th when 
we very regretfully bade good-bye to Ceylon. 


DESPATCHED FROM PENANG. 
aist April 3914. 


ITINERARY. 


Leave Bombay P.&O, Steamer “Assaye” + April 8. 
Arrive Colombo eee vee ee =) April rr. 
-(5 days tour in Civions as per our Ceylon Handbook.) 

Leave Colombo P.&O. Intermediate Steamer “Novara” ,, 16. 

Arrive Singapore... eee ee as sie » «24. 
(Visit Java) 

Leave Singapore P. & O, China Mail Steamer. “India” May 2, 

Arrive Hongkong ... eS 
(24 days in Hongkong visit Apes: & Caiiton) 

Leave Hongkong (China Navigation Steamer) +. May to. 


850 


Arrive Shanghai 5-6 days later - 

Leave Shanghai rail 11-00 p.m., (Sleeping Car) » 7%, 

Arrive Nanking (Bridge House Hotel) » 18. 
{Visit Battlefields and Ming Tombs) May 18-19. 

Leave Nanking-Indo China Steamer : May 20. 

Arrive Hankow see se ae si fy 

Leave Hankow 10-00 P.M, Weekly Train de luxe... ra 7 

Arrive Pekin 8-00 A.M. » 24. 

Leave Peking (By rail) 8-30 a.m. 1» 26. 

Arrive Tientsin II-55 noon » 26. 
(One day in Tientsin) 

Leave Tientsin -II-15 noon » 27 

Arrive Shanhaikuan 6-20 P.M. . 27. 
(Visit Great Wall of China.) 

Leave Shanhaikuan 7-35 a.m. 1-29. 

Arrive Mukden 6-00 P.M. 1) 29. 
(Visit Battlefields) 

Leave Mukden (Fengtien) 8-50 p.m 1» te 

Arrive Dairen 7-55 AM, June 1 
(Visit Port Arthur), 

Leave Dairen O. S. K. Steamer sin rae © 

Arrive Moji ... ‘ss gee as sais 1» 7s 

Leave Yokohama S. S. Manchuria” » 18. 
Call at Honolulu about 1») «28. 

Arrive San Francisco “a July 4. 
(Rail across America via Vinkouver Montreal, Niagara 

Falls and Chicago to New York). 
Arriving New York about se July 15. 


Leave 
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(3 days in New York). 
New York by Cunard Liner. 


Arriving England 6 days later, 


Letter II. Malaya. 


The Voyage.—We left Colombo in the P. & O. Inter medi- 
ate S. S. “Novara” on April 16th. She was straight from 
Home and like all Intermediates was essentially a Cargo boat 
—passengers being a secondary consideration and the fares 
considerably less than they are by mail. On a first class re- 
turn ticket from Singapore to London you save some £30 in 
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f{,100. At the same time we found the Novara very comfort- 
able and except that time is no object and that you cannot 
tell within 24 hours when you will reach or leave a place, 
I see no difference between a mail boat and an intermediate. 
On the way from Colombo to Singapore we called at Pinang 
and Port Swettenham, both in Malaya. 

Between Colombo and Pinang the voyage was quite un- 
eventful. We had a perfectly calm sea quite cool weather 
with frequent rain and thunderstorms. One morning we saw, 
about 3 miles away, a very perfect example of a waterspout 
—even at that distance the splash that it made in the sea 
was quite visible. It was interesting to observe the various 
conflicting currents that we passed through. ‘These and the 
heavy ground swell that we encountered were the first symp- 
toms of the approach of the S. W. Monsoon, which apparently 
is going to be early this year. 

Coinage.-—We have now left the land of the Rupee and 
have to start on a series of different coinages—each of which 
in turn seems to have a twofold effect, the first being to make 
one lose on the exchange and then to make everything more 
expensive. Throughout Malaya the coinage consists of the 
Straits Dollar, which is fixed at 2s.-4d. and is divided into 
too cents. The English sovereign is thus worth §8°57, but on 
the 2 occasions when I changed money, I only got $8°55 and 
$8°53. As expenses and prices of all sorts are reckoned in 
dollars, very much as they are reckoned in Rupees in India, 
it is not difficult to see why the country is an expensive one 
to live in. 

System of Government:—Malaya, as far as we are concerned 
at present, consists of the Malay Peninsula and the islands of 
Pinang and Singapore. 

The country is divided into 3 main sub-divisions. The 
Straits Settlements, which are British Territory and governed 
by a council under the Governor, who is the King’s represen- 
tative. The capital and seat of government is Singapore. 
Then there are the Federated Malay States, with their capital 
at Kuala Lumpur. The King’s representative is here called the 
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High Commissioner. Finally, there are the independent states, 
of which Johore is the principal. 

Industries :—The chief sources of the wealth of Malaya 
are its exports of tin, rubber, and cocoanuts. Of these tin is 
perhaps the most important, 40/ of all the tin used in the 
world coming from here. Rubber, as in Ceylon, has not yet 
recovered from the “Boom”. Cocoanuts are a coming industry 
and not yet thoroughly developed. 

The Far East:—We reached Pinang early on the morning 
of April 21st. Here we disembarked 3 brides who were to be 
married that day. To them, coming straight from England, 
it must have been a strange experience; it was quite unlike 
anything I had seen before, this my first sight of the ‘“ Far 
East”, proper. Here was every class and colour of man and 
woman—white English, yellow Chinese, brown Indian and 
black Malay. 

“John Chinaman.”—My bitterest disappointment was to 
find that the Chinaman no longer wears a pigtail; this was a 
sign of subservience to the Manchu dynasty; now that that 
has been overthrown the pigtail has gone. The Chinaman 
himself, no matter what his class, struck me as being a very 
pleasant person, and extraordinarily clean. The rich China- 
man is generous and natural and pleasant to talk to. The 
shopkeeper is obliging, intelligent and apparently honest. The 
coolie is strong, hard working, willing and not extortionate. 
One of the first differences, between this part of the world 
and India, that strikes one, is the method of carrying weights. 
Instead of carrying everything on top of the head, the should- 
ers are always used. A bar called a “picul stick” is carried 
across the back of the shoulders; from each end of this the 
weights are suspended by ropes, exactly as in the scales with 
which “ Justice” is always depicted. One result is that the 
Chinaman is short, squat and extremely muscular, but has 
not the free and erect bearing of his slighter, but taller 
-Aryan brother, whose fine carriage can undoubtedly be 
largely attributed to his habit of carrying everything on 
his head. The Malay in appearance, as in his other charac- 
teristics is like a dark cross between an Aryan and a Mongol. 
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Pinang is an island off the extreme N. W. coast of 
British territory in the Malay Peninsula—the town and _har- 
bour bearing the same name are on the East side of the 
island and are connected with the main land by ferry. 
The town is a large one containing many fine buildings and 
very prosperous in every way. There is an excellent club, 
with good cricket and football grounds and tennis courts; 
also a race course and golf links. There are several fine 
hotels and a pleasant sea front on which one can sit and 
see as fine a sunset as you wish to anywhere. 

Sight seeing. We spent 12 hours in Pinang and in that 
time managed to see quite a lot. The shops are good and 
it did not strike me as an expensive place. 

In the morning we went by tram to the Aier Etam 
Chinese Temple. This is about 6 miles out from the wharf 
—a very pleasant drive, just along the Quays and through 
China town and then through cocoanut plantations—the first 
part is interesting but smelly, the last extremely picturesque. 

The temple itself is well worth a visit. It is splendidly 
situated, being cut out of the rock on a steep hillside and 
the view from the top is very fine. There is a monastery 
of 32 monks, 3 temples and a library of over a million 
books, Some of the china, brass and lacquer are really mag- 
nificent, while the colouring throughout is grand. 

A most pleasant monk, Mr. Kind Heart, showed us 
round, and was most polite and entertaining, explaining 
exactly why it was necessary to let off fireworks to frighten 
away any foreign devils we might have brought with us. 
He gave us excellent Chinese tea and fans and accepted our 
humble offering of $2 each just as gratefully as if we had 
emulated some of our American cousins who had given him 
$50 each. He also gave me a Chinese prayerbook and 
showed me exactly which prayers I had to wash my whole 
body before saying, and which it was only necessary to 
wash my mouth as a preparation. 

On our way down again we passed through lovely 
gardens and tanks full of carp, goldfish and tortoises, which 
we fed. | ; 
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In the. afternoon we drove out 4 miles in rickshaws, each 
drawn by one Chinaman, to -the Botanical Gardens. These 
are not to be compared to those at Peradeinya. We also 
saw the waterfall and the reservoir which supply the town. 
At the head of the fall is the Crag Hotel, 2,260 feet above 
sea level. 3 

On the way back we visited the Chetty Temple and 
greatly admired its carving and colouring. We finished the 
day by watching a football match between Europeans and 
Malays, in which the former were easily victorious, From 
this we returned to the ship via the Fort ; this is gar- 
risoned by Sikh Police and is entirely for the protection of 
the European population in case of emergency. It has a 
very fine moat round it. 

We reached Port Swettenham 20 hours later. This place 
has only been in existence 2 years; it is the harbour for 
Kuala Lumpur, is situated up a river and 1s about an hour's 
steaming from the sea coast. It is extremely well situated, 
half way between Pinang and Singapore and as a lot of 
money is being spent on it, it is quite one of the coming 
ports of the world. At present it is a hot and dull spot and 
the 24 hours we spent there, were, to say the least of it, 
quite enough. The chief point of interest about it is to see 
how the experts have almost entirely eradicated malaria in 
so very short a time. 

Singapore is only 18 hours from Port Swettenham and 
we arrived at 7a. m. on April 24th. 

Here are found the 2 submarines, A. E. 1r and A. E. 2 
on their way from England to form part of the nucleus 
of the Australian navy. I went out and lunched on H. M. 
A.S. Sydney which had come to escort them to the Austra- 
lian Station. I had never been on a submarine before and it 
was very interesting to see these two of the very latest type. 
I understand that they are absolute pleasure palaces com- 
pared to the old ones. Fearful and wonderful are the ways 
“of those that go down into the sea in ships,” but in spite 
of the interest and the extra pay, I’m glad my fate de- 
creed that I should serve His Majesty on land! If I had to 
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live in a shelf in a chest of drawers inside a small engine 
I'd prefer it to be a railway engine! 

Singapore. ‘The second gateway of the East” is a 
large and very flourishing town with many fine and impos- 
ing buildings—it is built on the island of the same name 
and, like Colombo, claims that more shipping passes through 
its port in the year than through any other in the world 
bar London. There is a large European population and a 
British garrison of 2 Companies R. G. A. some R. E., 1 Bn. 
British Infantry and 1 of Indian Infantry. In addition there 
is a Company of the Hong-Kong—Singapore battalion with 
moveable armament and the Volunteers very strong and 
efficient in the island. There are several fine clubs, an ex- 
cellent polo ground, a race course and several golf links, 
also cricket and football grounds. The place was taken over 
for Great Britain in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles and 
many memorials of the founder are to be seen—the most 
interesting being the Museum, which is well worth a visit. 
Until 1867 the place was under the Viceroy of India, but 
since that date it has been under the Coloinal Office with 
a Governor of its own. Other places of interest are the Kim 
Keat Chinese Temple, with some wonderful pictures of tor- 
tures and some stone carvings, but otherwise not to be 
compared to the one at Pinang, the waterworks (some 3 
miles out) a pine apple canning factory (near the gas works) 
and a duck hatchery, which turn out 10,000 ducks a week. 

"A drive of 17 miles, across the middle of the island, 
takes one to Woodlands, whence a ferry boat runs across the 
straits to Johore on the mainland a distance of 3 mile. 
Here there is a fine mosque and palace and numerous 
fantan dens, but Europeans are not allowed to gamble. The 
Sultan of Johore owns over 10,000 acres of Rubber planta- 
tions, the largest privately owned estate in the world. 

The communications throughout Malaya are very good 
indeed—the railway system is efficient and increasing daily. 
The roads are numerous and excellent—even better than in 
Ceylon. 
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The climate is a very trying one to live in for long—it 
is never very hot—go° F being an extreme heat, but the 
humidity is very great. There is some rain practically every 
day and frequent thunderstorms. All this, combined with the 
fact that there is never any cold weather, makes the climate 
of Malaya an enervating and trying one for Europeans, al- 
though I found it very pleasant just to stay in for a week. 

One effect of the climate is, that all vegetable life grows 
in great luxuriance; in addition the green of the grass and 
trees combined with the red soil of the roads, give a freshness 
to the landscape generally which is very restful and pleasing 
after the glare of India. ‘rhe residents keep European hours, 
at any rate in the towns. The shooting is good, particularly 
snipe for which the district is famous. There is also big 
game in abundance, though one peculiarity of the country is 
that all its animals are considerably smaller than those of 
India. There are elephant, tiger, satadang (a small bison), 
panther and bear, in addition to numerous deer. On account 
of the mangrove swamps and the thick and impenetrable 
jungle the big game shooting is very difficult, and is not 
greatly sought after. 

Defences. The inhabitants appear peaceful and contented 
under British rule. The police are almost entirely Sikhs, with 
some Malays and a few Chinamen—the last being mostly 
detectives. There jis :one Indian Infantry Regiment at Tai 
Ping not far from Pinang, otherwise the whole garrison is as 
already described at Singapore. 

Singapore may be described as the Gibraltar of the East. 
It is a very important link in that chain of forts, of which 
Malta, Aden, Colombo and Hong Kong are cther links. 
Besides being a great centre of British commerce, it possesses 
great strategic value as a coaling station. 

The question of its defence is one that gives much food 
for thought. Unlike Gibraltar, it is not naturally strong; 
further, it is open to attack from the land side. Its defences, 
from a military point of view, consist of a chain of forts 
stretching along the islands which protect its harbour from 
the sea, These are manned by the R. G. A. and R. E. who 
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live on those islands, The Infantry and moveable Artillery 
are for use against a raid by land. 

It is hardly necessary to draw attention of the fact that 
the garrison is quite inadequate to make anything more than 
a very temporary resistance against an attack in force. Here, 
as in the case of Ceylon, and I fancy most of our Colonial 
possessions, our firest and best defence, lies in a strong and 
concentrated Navy, acting always on the offensive. Looked 
at from this point of view, my visit to the Cruiser of the 
new Australian Navy, H.M.A.S. Sydney and the two sub- 
marines, has become of double interest to me. 

It is indeed a true saying “What can they know of Eng- 
land, who only England know.” And so one Icarns one 
lesson of the true meaning of “Imperial Strategy.” 


DESPATCHED FROM HonG Kona, 


6th May 1914. 


Letter III. South China. 


Voyage :—We sailed from Singapore on the P. & O. China 
Mail S. S. India (8000 tons) at 6 p.m. on Friday, May 1st. 
The voyage up was wet, and rough owing to our coming tn 
for the tail end of the N. E. monsoon. We reached Hong 
Kong at 7 a.m. on May 6th. As the entrance to Singapore 
Harbour was beautiful so this was grand. Hong Kong struck 
me as being like a green Gibraltar. 

All the ships in harbour were dressed in honour of the 
Accession Day of King George V. Most noticeable of them all 
was the mighty new Canadian Pacific Liner “Empress of 
Russia,” which does the 4,800 miles from Yokohama to Van- 
couver in g days. She is a beautiful looking boat. 

There were no men of war in harbour except the Triumph, 
guardship and an American gunboat, The British Fleet is 
at Wei Hai Wei. The Chief Lord of the Admiralty’s recent 
statement that there are some 4o British men of war quarter- 
ed on the China Station is quite correct. The question, that 
drew this answer, was asked with reference to the recent 
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piracy on a ship, flying the British flag, up the Canton River, 
some 30 miles from Hong Kong, Mr. Churchill quite omitted 
to state that this fleet is now some 1000 miles from Hong 
Kong and further that boats of over 2000 tons cannot navi- 
gate these rivers with any degree of certainty! 

Hong Kong. We spent the day in Hong Kong and taking 
the low level tram saw all the szghts, including the Polo 
ground, Race Course, Infantry Barracks and Tennis Club. 
In the evening we went up the Peak by the Funicular Tram, 
some 1,300 feet. From the terminus we took chairs and went 
to the Signal station at the top of Victoria Hill (1823 feet.) 
From here the view was magnificent—a lovely panorama of 
sea, island and mainland spread all round us, lit up by a 
glorious sunset. 

The Peak:—After this we went down again and via the 
Peak Hotel and the Peak Club to dinner with some friends. 
In the evening we went down again by tram and sailed at 
1o p.m. for Canton. 

Coinage and Conveyance. Hong Kong has a dollar of its 
own divided into cents. This dollar is fluctuating in value, 
but is usually worth just under 2s, Consequently prices and 
living generally are not as expensive as in Singapore. 

Here one meets a new form of conveyance—a chair, car- 
ried by either 2 or 4 men. It is very like an uncovered-in 
sedan chair but is carried on the principal of the palanquin 
on the men’s shoulders. There are no draft animals at all 
in Hong Kong, all draft work is done by coolies harnessed 
to trolleys, The number of motor cars is very small, I only 
saw 4. The consequence of all this is that except for the 
electric trams the place is singularly quiet. The climate when 
I was at Hong Kong was extremely pleasant, cool without 
being cold, In the summer, however, which is just coming 
on, it becomes damp and stuffy and there are bad fogs. 

A Cook’s Tour. We did a 2 days’ circular trip to Canton 
and Macao arranged by Thomas Cook and Son. Each ticket 
cost $33 (about £3. 6.0) and that covered absolutely every 
expense except drinks and smokes, even including tips. It 
proved a most excellent system in every way. We left in 
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the S. S. Kinshan (1800 tons) at 10 p. m. and arrived at 
Canton at 7 a. m.—the boat was exceedingly comfortable, as 
were all the boats of the company in which we travelled on 
this tour. | 

The Canton or Pearl River up which we went some go 
miles is full of shifting sandbanks and we stuck on one for 
an hour, just about 5-15 a, m. The noise we made getting 
off woke me, and I saw the finest sunrise I have ever seen, 
The ordinary mortal cannot understand why the Chinese call 
this dirty, muddy yellow, unpicturesque stream the Pearl 
River, but anybody who has seen the light of the sunrise on 
it, as I have, can be in no doubt as to the appropriateness 
of the title. 

Pirates form the one topic of conversation in these parts 
—a river steamer of some 1400 tons having been burned out 
by them last month—1z Englishman and countless Chinese 
lost their lives. On all these ships the bridge is protected by 
armoured doors and a grille—the officers are armed and there 
is an armed guard of 4 men carried as well. One of the 
captains told me the only real use of the grille was to keep 
inquisitive Americans off the Bridge! 

On the Taion, the ship that was burned the other day, 
the pirates embarked as passengers, and tried to kill the 
crew and scupper the ship among the nine Islands, close to 
Macao, some 30 miles from Hong Kong, They got a much 
warmer reception than they bargained for, however, and fail- 
ed to get off with any booty. The Captain, chief engineer, 
and Portuguese guard were specially thanked by the Gover- 
nor for their bravery. Lots of the pirates were burned and 
some 30 more have been captured—one was a woman who 
had a mauser pistol strapped to each thigh inside her 
clothes ! 

Canton itself is a wonderful place and is supposed to be 
the most Chinese town there is, You cannot go without a 
guide, who is a good class Chinaman and really vouches for 
the respectability of the Foreign Devils he is showing round! 
The streets are nowhere more than 8 feet wide, generally 
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about 6. There is an ever flowing tide of humanity surging 
through them—every body is busy, cheerful and polite—there 
is no jostling and still some 2 million people an cooped up 
inside these city walls which measure 6 miles round, An- 
other million live permanently in sampans on the water 
and so escape paying any rent or taxes! These are the 
lowest caste in China, they and the theatrical caste being 
lower than the ordinary cooly even. 

To my mind the most interesting part of Canton was 
the street scenes. There are, of course, innumerable temples, 
pagodas, cemeteries, shops and industries, but nothing 1s so 
wonderful as the Chinaman and woman and their life, not 
even their death. He strikes you as a calm, peaceful and 
happy individual, yet the police guarding the doors at the 
end of every street, and these same doors themselves, are 
quiet testimony that he is not always so. When roused he 
-s a mad, inhuman devil lusting for blood. By closing these 
doors any riot can be at once isolated. 

In addition to police there were crowds of soldiers. The 
former were armed with pistol and baton, the latter with 
mauser rifle, 2 bandoliers full of ammunition, and sword 
bayonet, In these disturbed times since the revolution, there 
is no telling when and where stirring events may not occur. 
The post of Governor General is no sinecure and he is 
guarded on all sides in his Yamen and when he goes out. 

A middle class dwelling house was one of the most inter- 
esting sights we saw. ‘There is no front doors, but bars like 
a loose box. The family live in the front room, which is 
nicely furnished with black wood furniture—-the servants live 
in the kitchen at the back. The sleeping room for the 
whole family is over the kitchen. Water is laid on in every 
house, which is a great boon as the Chinese are essentially 
a cleanly nation. A Chinaman has to keep a separate house 
for each of his wives—they would fight if they lived to- 
gether. 

The chief sights are the Flowery Pagoda, tooo years old, 
the Water Clock 1500 years old, the Kingdom of Hell, the 
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Temple of the 500 Genii, the City of the Dead, the ivory 
carvers and the king fishers’ feather workers. | 

The European part of the town is on an island by itself 
and is called Shameen. It is very nicely laid out and pros- 
perous looking. There are 2 French and x German gun 
boats always at Canton and there are at present 3 British 
down the river. 

We left at 4-30 p.m, on the Sui An and reached Macao 
at midnight. We were met at 8-30 a.m. by our guide and 
started sightseeing at once. 

Macao is the oldest European settlement in the Far East, 
having been founded by the Portuguese in 1557. In 1887 it 
was ceded to them in perpetuity. It is6 miles by 4—a rock 
promontory near the mouth of the Canton River and 35 
miles from Hong Kong. It is a picturesque old place, very 
like San Remo or any small Riviera town. The Portu- 
guese part is beautifully kept, broad roads, electric light, 
lovely gardens and nice houses, but the town and Chinese 
quarter is filthy, with narrow cobbled streets and sordid to 
a degree. 

The garrison consists of one Regiment of Infantry, who 
are used almost entirely for Police work, being assisted by 
some Goanese police. In addition there are artillery and 
Engineers quartered in the several forts. These are all kept 
strictly secret, but their positions are all death traps on 
the tops of prominent hills. The muzzles of the guns that 
I saw projecting were those of 64 prs: R. M. L. 

The tnfantry are armed with a mauser rifle and sword 
bayonet and dressed in khaki with Baden Powell hats, 
The men come out for 2 years but many stay longer. I 
went into their barracks, which are clean and tidy and in 
a lovely position right on the sea front above the public 
gardens. The barrack rooms are large and airy and the 
arrangement is similar to our own, except that stands, like 
hat stands for a hall, are provided. The officers’ quarters, 
office’s and men’s rooms are all in the same block, much 
too close together from our point of view. 
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We saw opium made. The annual revenue from this 
alone is over £100,000. The leaf of the poppy is boiled 
with water. At the same time the juice is extracted from 
the flower. The two are then boiled together to the consis- 
tency of liquorice, the result being opium. 

The manufacture of Chinese tobacco was the next thing 
that we saw. The ingredients are tobacco’ leaf, cocoanut oil, 
rum, red pepper and red ink, all mixed together by foot! 
This mixture is then pressed into cakes in a very simple 
machine made of wood and rope; the cake is then shaved 
with a carpenter's plane and the product is Chinese tobacco 
sold at 30 cents per lb and smoked in a waterpipe that 
looks like a tin odol bottle! 

Here we saw the country house of a rich Chinese 
merchant—lovely gardens, and rockeries, an aviary, tea 
house and a lake that smelt like nothing on earth. On 
this the house was built; it was very nice but very English 
and at the same time extremely uncomfortable looking. It 
was interesting to notice that every body, Portuguese and 
Chinese alike, used mosquito curtains. 

The finest. thing in Macao is the ruined facade of the 
Cathedral of San Paolo, built by the Jesuits in 1525 and 
destroyed by fire in 1830. Whether seen from the foot of 
the long flight of steps leading up to it, or standing up 
against the sky in the distance, this wonderful ruin serves 
to remind us of the greatness of the Jesuits at the time 
when Portugal was in the zenith of her power. 

Finally we visited a gambling den where Fantan is 
played and opium smoked in the intervals. There are 23 
of these houses in Macao and their annual yield to the 
Portuguese Government is £75,000. It really does seem a 
shame that a Christian government like Portugal should 
trade on the well known vice of the Chinaman in the 
way it does. There is no play in Fantan, it is a sheer 
gamble—the odds paid by the bank are 3 to 1 and the 
bank takes 10/ of the winnings as well as all losings, so 
it is really impossible to win. The minimum stake 1s 5 
cents and the maximum $1,500. . | | 
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The game of Fantan is delightfully simple. The banker 
pushes out a heap of small coins in front of him, You bet 
how many will be left when the whole has been counted 
out 4 at a time. A cooly earning $10 to $15 a month 
will save till he has $100 and then go and blow the lot 
in an evening. It is no uncommon sight to see a man 
selling his watch and clothes. As long as you gamble 
the house will feed you and give you bed, drinks and 
opium free till you are destitute! At night is the time to 
go, then you often see the maximum staked. There is no 
better winner or loser in the world than John Chinaman. 
We got back to Hong Kong at 6 p.m. on May 8th 
and went out yachting to see the wreck of the Tat On—a 
ghastly sight where she has been abandoned on the op- 
posite side of the harbour, The view of Hong Kong look- 


ing across the water by moonlight is one not easily for- 
gotten. 


We spent the night at the Hong Kong Hotel, where 
we were very comfortable—charge $8 per day. The fol- 
lowing morning we embarked for Shanghai on the Pacific 
Mail S. S. Korea (18,000 tons.) Hong Kong struck me as 
tremendously strong from a defensive point of view, very 
different to Colombo and Singapore. 

The total cost of our 3 days stay and trip was well 
under f 5 each. 


DESPATCHED FROM SHANGHAI. 
tath May 4914. 


Reviews of Books. 


The Times (London) History of the War. 


The first three parts of the above work, which has been under 
taken by the Times, arrived in India by the last mail, and we are 
told that weekly parts will be issued in future, At first thought 
it is somewhat difficult to understand how a “history” of the war 
can be compiled at the present juncture and it is probable that 
the work must be rather a narrative of events than a history in its 
truer sense. For, especially under the present circumstances of extra- 
ordinary secrecy, it must be impossikle to gauge the significance of 
events without knowing the original and modified plans of the various 
commanders ; and these are not likely to be disclosed for many a day. 

However, the three parts now to hand, deal with matters prior 
to the outbrenk of war and as such may be regarded as historical. 

Chapter I gives a good and concise account of the main features 
of European politics during the past 25 years, and shows the various 
interests and incidents, which have brought about the present group- 
ing of the powers of Europe. While there is not much that will be 
new to the student of international politics, the reasons which have 
lead to the alliance of so many and varied nationalities against 
Germanic power are clearly set forth, 

Chapter II deals with the recent history, strength and ideals of 
the German Army. While some inaccuracies as to numbers and 
organisation occur, the summary of the problem which faced the 
German strategists and the probable methods they would take to solve 
it, is a good and easily understandable appreciation, and as far as one 
can judge a relatively accurate forecast of events, 

The remainder of the publication, as far as already to hand, deals 
with the English, German, French, Austrian and Russian Navies and 
the French and Belgian Armies. These chapters are of interest as 
showing the recent historical development of the services described as 
well as details of their relative strengths. The anticipations of prob- 
able French strategy are hardly as happy as those given in the case 
of German action, but this is possibly because the French had a harder 
situation to appreciate and their best ccurse of action was consequently 
more difficult to devine. 
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The work is written rather in the “popular” vein and, as far as 
at present published, contains little which the ordinary soldier dces not 
know as to the causes of the war and the strength of the combatants. 
It presents a clear and particularly concise summary however, and one 
can hardly judge of its Military value until farther volumes, dealing 
with the actual events appear. That these latter volumes, issued week 
by week, can give anything beyond a narrative, based from the accounts 
of one side only, is hard to conceive. 

The work is illustrated by many excellent portraits of the promin- 
ent men of all nations engaged together with maps and _ illustrations 
of places of interest in the theatre of war. 


Technique of Modern Tacticcs—by Majors P. S. Bond and 
M. S. McDonough of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 
(George Banta, Publishing Company Menasha, Wisconsin). Price 
$ 2.65. 

The purpose of this book is given on pages 7 and 8 of the in- 
troductions from which the following may be quoted. ‘Nearly every- 
thing contained in this volume can be found elaborated in special trea- 
tises, but time is of value to the military student, and this work gives 
in a single volume authoritatively the data that must otherwise be 
searched for through a small library”. 

The book is therefore admittedly a ‘“‘cram” book of the usual 
type. Its value as to authoritative data would have been increased 
if more references had been given, There are very few throughout 
the book, 

The following quotation is also taken from the Introduction, 

“For the officer charged with the conduct of garrison schools, 
militia instruction, field manceuvres, war games, the preparation of lec- 
tures and problems, etc., it is believed that this volume will form a 
valuable ready reference. And of equal importance will it be to the 
officers of the army or militia, compelled, for any reason, to study 
alone. To such, the book is a_ silent instructor, a guide, a critic. 
To officers preparing for promotion examinations, and to those at the 
Service Schools or preparation therefore, it has special application,” 

This quotation again accentuates the limitations of the book. It 
only caters for students who must cram. There are possibly many of 
this class of student in the U. S. Army, and for them the book is 
exactly what it pretends to be. For British officers who really have 
no time to do more than cram, the way recommended for using this 
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book is as follows, The student should mark against each statement, 
or piece of advice, the corresponding para of F, S. R. Part I, Caval- 
ry, Infantry, or Field Artillery Training, where the same idea is set 
out. He should then compare the two, and note the difference between 
American and British ideas. This will help him to remember the British 
regulations on each point. 

A very comprehensive Bibliography is given on pages 33 and 34. 
It is called a short list, but contains the names of 43 well known 
standard works, including Clausewitz and the U. S. Army Regulations. 
It may be noted that the Field Service Regulations of the British 
Empire are not included. The writers profess to have consulted all 
these works. Their industry can be admired, also their ingenuity in 
compressing the list into a volume of 350 pages. 

After the introduction, which deals with the necessity for military 
education of the nation in the usual terms, but is nicely put, follow 
some notes on the organization of the U. S. Army, and tables of 
road spaces and camp dimensions, ending with a table of ‘headings ” 
for appreciations, The latter is too long, but may be useful for a 
beginner, 

Chapter I deals with the preparation and solution of tactical 
problems. ‘The writers shew a preference for map problems over problems 
on the ground, It is not easy to follow their idea in this. The 
tendency of this chapter is very academic, as are other parts of the 
book, 

In Chapter If, on field orders, “crisp, epigrammatic verbiage’ is 
recommended. Whether this is sound for an army consisting chiefly 
of wilitia, it is not for us to say, But even British officers should 
beware of not suiting their orders to their troops. The “Short order” 
is not always suitable, as was found in 1899-1902. 

A drop in plane occurs in Chapter III, where patrolling is 
discussed, The information is put rather better in Cavalry Training, 
185—188. 

_ In Chapters IV and V, Advance, Flank and Rear Guards are dealt 
with. The subject matter is good, but there is a tiresome mixture of 
principles and meticulous detail. 

Chapters VI and VII, on Marches, Camps and Convoys contain 
nothing new, except perhaps some useful practical points about attacking 
convoys, on pages 95 and 96, 

The chapter on Artillery Tactics, (Chapter VII). is useful to 
officers of other arms, as the principles are clearly stated, But officers 
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must be careful to compare the detail with our own Field Artillery 
Training. 

Chapter IX, on Cavalry Tactics, is in general accordance with 
accepted principles, It contains much the same matter as is given in 
Cavalry Training Chapters X to XII. The deprecation of night work 
is noticeable, 

Chapter X, on Ontposts, is written chiefly with a view to helping 
the solution of paper schemes. 

Chapter XI--Combat, The part of this chapter which deals with 
the attack is rather confusing, this is probably because it deals with 
academic solutions of problems, and so is difficult to read alongside 
F, S. R, I. Chapter VII. One sentence, printed in italics, is 
particularly hard to understand, ‘The best disposition for the attack- 
ing infantry is the primary consideration in determining which flank to 
attack.” This is followed by the statement that if in doubt as to 
the best flank of the enemy, tactically, the strategical flank should be 
considered. The writers try to make the same rules for large as for 
small forces. But the great mistake is in trying to lay down any 
rules at all. Our own F. S. R. IL, Chapter VII, is much better 
than this exposition, Some useful notes on expenditure of ammunition 
are given on page 290, 

In discussing the tactics of the defence, the writers take quite a 
different view to our Regulations, particularly as to the employment of 
the General Reserve, No distinction appears to be made between 
local counter attacks and the decisive counter attack, 

The specimen orders given in this chapter should not be copied 
by British students, 

The parts of our Training Manuals corresponding with Chapter 
XII (The organization of a defensive position) will easily be recognized 
by officers who have worked for promotion examinations. It will be 
noted that the authority chiefly quoted is ao English officer. The 
Field Fortification problems worked out as specimens are useful, 

In Chapter XIIT, Combat is reverted to under several minor heads, 
The attack and defence of a river line is given some prominence. 
Night operations are dismissed somewhat curtly. This again is due to 
the academic character of the book. 

Chapter XIV deals in detail with a heading into which our 
Regulations do not enter fully—eiz, “A position in Readiness”, From 
the text, it does not correspond to positions of readiness for cavalry 
or artillery in battle, but it outlines a procedure for the commander 
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of a mixed force who does not quite know what to do. There seems 
no necessity for this chapter. 

Chapter XV, Sanitary Tactics, deals with the evacuation of the 
wounded, It is concise and explains the gist of the matter diagram~- 
matically. 

Chapter XVI is the most practical chapter in the book, It is 
very elementary, and concludes with a catechism such as students at 
Hythe will easily recognize. 

Chapter XVII, Notes on Division Tactics and Supply, is more of 
a summary of preceding chapters, with the Supply portion added. It 
contains some useful graphics and diagrams. 

On the whole, this book is not of much use to officers of the 
British forces, These have all the principles given them in their 
Regulations and Training Manuals, For ‘‘cram” purposes they should 
use “cram” books which agree -with the Regulations of the Empire more 
closely. There are many of such books to be had. The chief use of 
the book is in giving a standard of comparison, and in refreshing a 
memory as to the standard works from which the ideas are drawn. 

The American spelling is somewhat irritating; so is the constant 
mixture of the second and third person throughout the book, The 
maps and plans are clear, and the book is very well got up for the 
price, The chief map referred to, however, must be obtained separately, 


Training in Night Movements, by First Lieut. C. Burnett 4th 
Cavalry, American Army. Published by the Unsted States 
Cavalry Association. 


This book is the translation by an American officer of a most 
careful and painstaking study by a Japanese officer of night work, 
the influence of darkness on troops and the methods to be used in 
training troops for work sat night. 

Each section of the book is divided into two parts; one discusses 
the influence of night on the task under consideration; the second 
the methods of training to used to minimise or eliminate the difficul- 
ties caused by darkness. 

The book commences with the training of the individual soldier, 
and discusses several subjects to which little attention is generally paid 
in our army, such as rapidly putting on clothes and accoutrements at 
night, methods of making a light and cloaking it to prevent it being 
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seen, bayonet fighting, demolitions and the use of hand grenades at 
night, etc, 

The book then proceeds to deal with the training of the squad in 
the subjects in which the individual has already been trained. 

It ends by treating the question of the battle by night, offensive 
and defensive from a general point of view. 

The subject of night operations is treated with a thoroughness 
which at times borders on the meticulous and the book is marred by 
occasional misprints and passages of indifferent English; the book is 
however well worth studying as it gives many hints and new ideas 
on the training of troops for this most diffiicult form of warfare, 
which will probably become more and more important as the develop- 
ment of modern arms and of the science of aeronautics renders the 
approach to and the attack of a position a task more and more 
difficult to carry out successfully by day. 
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